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1900. 

J  A.  De  Spelder. 

A  page  as  purt-  as  are  the  fields  of  snow. 

That  sparkling  in  the  witter  sunlight  lie,— 

A  page  whose  water-mark  the  angels  know; 

They  read  it  “Love  Divine," and  so  will  I. 

>Iy  Father's  hand  extends  it  from  th«  skies. 

He  bids,  as  once  he  bade  the  martyr,  “Write  !”— 
Then  help  me  daily, as  my  spirit  tries 
To  pen  what  e’er  thy  spirit  doth  indite; 

Oh,  help  me,  that  the  writing  of  the  year 
May  show  what  copy  the  great  teacher  set. 

And  daily  prove,  as  lines  on  lines  appear. 

His  fingers  guide  his  pupil’s  fingers  yet. 

And  when  the  fair  expanse  of  tliis  white  leaf. 

Is  all  o’er  traced  by  maiks  thou  help’st  me  make. 
I’ll  joy  in  thee  like  one  who  reaps  his  golden  sheaf 
The  while  his  songs  the  echoes  of  the  valley  wake. 

Holloway,  Mich.,  Jan.  1, 1900. 

/Ml  Round  the  Horizon 

Balletins  from  South  Africa  indicate  that 
“the  new  war’’  has  begun  in  earnest.  As  this 
paper  is  going  to  press  one  of  the  chief  battles 
of  the  war  is  being  fought  near  Ladysmith. 
It  is  announced  that  General  Warren’s  division 
has  crossed  Tngela  River  and  a  great  com¬ 
bined  attack  upon  the  entire  Boer  front  is 
being  pushed  with  resolution  and  skill.  The 
English  hope  that  at  last  the  relief  of  Lady¬ 
smith  will  be  effected;  while  the  few  opti¬ 
mists  who  still  remain  on  the  tight  little  isle 
predict  a  crushing  defeat  for  the  Afrikanders. 

As  General  Bnller's  forces  are  spread  out 
over  some  twenty- five  miles  of  territory,  it  is 
evident  that  an  enveloping  movement  is  in 
process  at  Ladysmith.  There  are  rumors  that 
the  Boers  have  altered  the  disposition  of  their 
army  to  meet  this  movement,  and  will  not  be 
caught  napping. _ 

But  Bnller's  forces  are  not  the  only  active 
troops  on  the  English  side.  The  entire  British 
army  under  General  Roberts  has  begun  a 
forward  movement.  General  Gatacre’s  front 
and  General  Methuen’s  rear  are  operating  in 
touch  at  Hope  Town;  while  south  of  the 
Orange  River  General  French’s  mobile  forces 
have  been  skilfully  pushing  the  Boers  back  to 
the  river  for  several  days  and  General  Wood 
for  the  first  time  in  the  campaign  has  crossed 
the  Orange  and  established  a  post  in  the  ene¬ 
my’s  country.  It  is  a  huge  and  complicated 
movement,  which  is  being  carefully  and  delib¬ 
erately  carried  on,  and  with  an  overpowering 
force  of  numbers  that  must  tell  in  the  end. 


One  of  the  things  England  needs  is  a  force 
of  active  troops  like  our  American  Rough 
Riders.  The  present  army  impedimenta  of 
the  average  Britisher  is  too  heavy  for  skirmish 
or  scout  service  such  as  the  Transvaal  seems 
to  demand.  In  one  of  the  latest  regiments  sent 
to  the  front,  the  Oity  of  London  Volunteers,  the 
men  are  laden  down  with  four  pair  of  trousers, 
four  pair  of  shoes,  three  caps,  pajamas,  two 
large  Turkish  towels,  a  filter,  a  clothes  brush, 
a  writing  portfolio  and  other  domestic  articles. 
No  wonder  the  British  forces  are  not  mobile. 


The  American  fiour  seized  off  Delegoa  Bay 
has  been  released.  Great  Britain  still  main¬ 
tains  a  position,  regarding  her  right  to  search 
and  seize  certain  neutral  goods,  which  is  any¬ 
thing  but  satisfactory  to  the  government  of 
the  United  States;  but  so  far  as  these  indi¬ 
vidual  cargoes  are  concerned  the  question  is 
settled.  The  owners  will  realize  quite  a  hand 
some  premium  on  their  goods  owing  to  the 
rise  in  the  price  of  provisions  in  South  Africa 
during  their  seizure. 


The  Czar  has  addressed  an  imperial  rescript 
eulogizing  his  minister  of  foreign  affairs. 
Count  Muravieff.  It  is  an  interesting  docu¬ 
ment  because  it  gives  a  glimpse  of  the  “historic 
mission’’  of  Russia  in  the  far  East.  This  min¬ 
ister  has  been  eminently  successful  in  obtain¬ 
ing  an  ice  free  outlet  to  the  sea  and  a  cession 
of  the  Kwang  Tong  Peninsula  through  an 
agreement  with  China.  His  policy  is  a  bard 
and  a  true  one;  for  it  has  as  its  causal  force 
the  growth  and  development  of  the  new 
Russian  Empire  The  coming  nation  is  in  wise 
hands,  and  its  policy  is  being  shaped  and 
moulded  to  the  noblest  and  most  prosperous 
ends. 

With  plague  still  claiming  thousands  of  vic¬ 
tims  and  a  famine  begun,  which  seriously 
affects  thirty  millions  of  people,  it  has  not 
been  a  happy  jear  for  India.  Over  200,000 
have  died  of  the  plague  during  the  year,  and 
there  are  no  signs  that  that  dread  visitor  in¬ 
tends  to  leave.  The  rainy  season  from  June  to 
October  brought  so  little  rain  for  the  western 
part  of  India,  that  the  crops  over  an  area  of 
350,000  square  miles  failed,  and  as  the  year 
closes  the  government  of  India  is  providing 
work  for  3,000,000  people  to  keep  them  from 
actual  starvation.  It  is  hard  to  know  where 
to  turn  for  the  silver  lining  to  such  a  dark 
cloud ;  perhaps  to  India’s  own  patience  under 
suffering,  perhaps  to  the  sympathy  that  her 
difficulties  are  arousing  in  the  hearts  of  other 
nations,  perhaps  to  the  noble  effort  of  the 
government  to  save  life,  but  surely  to  the  wis¬ 
dom  and  goodness  of  him  who  will  bring  good 
out  of  evil.  _ 

The  campaign  in  Luzon  still  drags  on.  Sev¬ 
eral  small  victories  have  been  reported  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Otis.  There  are  scattered  insurgent  forces 
in  many  parts  of  the  island  still ;  and  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  there  will  be  petty  skirmishes  and 
guerilla  fights  for  some  time  to  come.  The 
Philippine  question  has  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  for  a  large  portion  of  the  past 
week.  Senator  Beveridge’s  excellent  speech 
in  support  of  his  resolution  has  been  followed 
by  a  number  of  speeches,  more  or  less  to  the 
point.  There  is  still  a  small  clique  in  the 
Senate  which  persists  in  regarding  the  islands 
as  a  “  Sister  Republic’  ’  and  the  military  opera¬ 
tions  there  as  “  unjust  persecutions.  ’  ’  Their 
speeches  and  resolntions  do  not  seem  to  disturb 
the  equanimity  of  the  Government  or  to  ham¬ 
per  the  operations  of  the  War  Department  to 
any  alarming  extent. 


The  Clark  Bribery  investigation  is  valuable 
reading  for  any  who  are  interested  in  the 
political  methods  of  the  far  West.  If  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  prosecuting  witnesses  is  false,  it 
shows  the  extent  to  which  partisan  hate  and 
political  enmity  in  Montana  can  drive  a  fac¬ 
tion.  Apparently  reputable  witnesses,  includ¬ 
ing  several  state  Senators  have  sworn  to  receiv¬ 
ing  thousands  of  dollars  for  their  votes  and 
influence.  State  Treasurer  Collins  of  Montana 
testified  that  four  state  Senators  turned  over 
to  the  state  $30,000  received  by  them  on  politi¬ 
cal  account.  If  the  accusations  are  true  they 
show  that  politics  ont  in  the  far  West  is 
rather  an  expensive  luxury ;  even  though  one’s 
,  income  is  three  millions  a  year  as  Senator 
Clark’s  is  reported  to  be.  But  we  should  be 
slow  to  judge  in  advance.  Probably  the  com¬ 
mittee  will  give  a  just  decision  even  though  it 
be  an  unpleasant  one  for  the  Republican  party. 

The  Rapid  Transit  outlook  is  more  hopeful 
than  it  has  been  for  years.  The  two  bids  for 
the  tunnel  contract  received  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Monday  were  satisfactory  in  many  re¬ 
spects.  The  larger  one  estimates  the  cost  of 
the  four  sections  at  $39,  .300, 000,  and  agrees  to 
pay  the  city  five  per  cent,  at  least  on  all  gross 
receipts.  The  second  is  a  lower  estimate  but 
gives  no  percentage  on  the  receipts.  Mr.  Par¬ 
sons,  the  engineer  of  the  Board,  considers  both 
bids  very  good  ones.  Although  the  committee 
may  accept  for  one  section  only,  it  is  probable 
that  the  contract  for  the  whole  tunnel  will  be 
accepted,  owing  to  the  demands  of  the  people 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  oity.  The  borrowing 
power  of  the  municipality  is  now  so  ample 
that  there  are  no  reasons  for  delay  on  that 
score.  All  financial  considerations  demand  a 
prompt  and  thorough  construction  of  the  road 
along  the  whole  line  from  City  Hall  to  King’s 
Bridge  and  Bronx. 

Mr.  Coler,  the  resourceful  city  controller, 
has  a  scheme  for  the  extension  of  the  Rapid 
Transit  road  to  the  lower  end  of  Manhattan 
Island  with  a  tunnel  connection  to  Brooklyn. 
The  legal  phase  of  that  question  is  now  being 
considered  by  the  attorneys  for  the  Rapid 
Transit  Commission.  Mr.  Color’s  plan  includes 
an  extension  to  Richmond  borough  so  as  to  es¬ 
tablish  direct  rail  communication  with  Staten 
Island  and  the  underground  road.  It  is  not 
probxble  that  the  Commission  will  allow  this 
idea  to  interfere  with  their  existing  plans. 
Still  it  is  a  valuable  suggestion  which  may  be 
utilized  at  some  future  day. 

Mr.  Coler  is  distinctly  a  man  of  ideas  and 
mental  resource.  Since  bis  political  promi¬ 
nence  he  has  formulated  suggestions  at  an 
alarming  rate  of  speed.  Not  that  his  ideas  are 
all  bad  ones.  Many  of  them  have  already  been 
acted  on  and  among  those  still  under  investi¬ 
gation  and  consideration  are:  The  Ramapo 
inquiry,  the  abolishment  of  the  Borough  Boards, 
inter- borough  rapid  transit,  oity  ownership  of 
docks  and  municipal  ownership  of  public  art 
collections. 
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MT  REMINISCENCES  OF  MR.  MOODY. 

Rev.  J.  MacAllister. 

I. 

The  first  was  in  Chicago  before  “the  fire.” 

I  was  a  clerk  in  the  dry  goods  house  of  Ham¬ 
lin  Hall  and  Company. 

An  acquaintance  said  to  me  on  a  Snriday 
evening,  “Let  us  go  down  to  Farwell  Hall  and 
hear  Moody  for  a  lark.  ’  ’  I  had  not  been  in 
the  habit  of  going  to  church  for  that  reason, 
but  being  assured  that  Moody  was  “well  worth 
hearing,  ’  ’  I  went. 

The  hall  was  about  three-fourths  full  as  I 
recall  it.  The  service  had  been  in  progress 
some  little  time.  Mr.  Moody  was  speaking 
when  we  entered.  I  did  'not  hear  his  text 
but  there  was  no  mistaking  what  he  was  talk¬ 
ing  about,  or  whom  he  was  talking  to.  He 
talked  about  the  Israelites  after  their  mar¬ 
velous  deliverance  from  Egypt  longing  for 
“the  leeks  and  the  onions  and  the  garlic” 
they  did  eat  in  Egypt.  Then  he  kindly  but 
sharply  scored  the  professed  Christians  who 
after  deliverance  from  the  bondage  of  the 
world  still  longed  after  its  pleasures. 

I  recollect  expressing  the  pleasure  I  had  ex¬ 
perienced  in  listening  to  the  man  we  had  gone 
“to  hear  for  a  lark.  ”  His  words  still  cling 
to  memory — after  thirty  years. 

II. 

Then  came  “the  fire”  of  Chicago.  The  house 
I  boarded  in,  the  store  in  which  I  was  em¬ 
ployed,  and  the  church  in  which  1  worshipped ' 
— the  Old  First  Presbyterian — were  all  de¬ 
stroyed.  Moody  disappeared  and  was  forgot¬ 
ten  in  the  city,  but  he  was  working.  Farwell 
Hall  must  be  re  built,  but  it  was  hopeless  to 
expect  to  raise  money  for  it  in  Chicago  then. 
He  thought  of  the  generous  Christian  people 
across  the  sea — our  nearest  of  kin,  and  he  felt 
sure  he  could  get  the  means  he  wanted  there. 
He  turned  up  in  Scotland  among  the  Presby¬ 
terians. 

And  he  went  to  preaching  to  them  in  his 
early  forcible,  blunt,  manly  fashion.  They 
were  impressed — and  attracted — but  were  shy 
of  him. 

I  was  in  a  prayer-meeting  of  the  Third  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  Chicago  (which  I  had  united 
with  after  “the  fire”),  when  Dr.  Eittredge 
stated  that  a  cablegram  had  been  received 
that  day  by  the  Presbytery  of  Chicago  from 
the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  asking 
if  they  could  endorse  a  Mr.  D.  L.  Moody  who 
was  making  much  stir  in  Scotland.  The 
Doctor  told  ns  Chicago  Presbytery  cabled  its 
hearty  endorsement.  Thus  assured  the  Scotch 
ministers  gathered  about  him  and  worked  with 
him;  and  all  know  the  result — a  tremendous 
revival. 

As  a  Chicago  minister  said  who  was  in  Scot¬ 
land  at  the  time :  ‘  ‘  The  Scottish  people  who 
gathered  to  hear  Moody  were  in  a  large  meas¬ 
ure  Christians,  but  they  were  held  back  from 
joyful  assurance  by  the  stem  doctrinal  teach¬ 
ing  they  had  been  brought  up  in.  They  were 
like  Lazarus  when  he  was  raised  from  the  dead 
‘ '  bound  hand  and  foot  with  grave  clothes.  ’  * 
God  sent  Moody  to  “  loose  them  and  let  them 
go,”  and  when  they  were  scattered  abroad 
they  went  everywhere  preaching  the  Lord 
Jesus. 

IIL 

We  heard  the  news  in  this  country  and  es¬ 
pecially  in  Chicago  for  months  before  Moody 
returned,  and  when  he  came  back  there  was  a 
great  temporary  wooden  building  ready  that 
would  seat  eight  thousand  people,  and  it  was 
filled  at  every  servioe  with  people  “seeking 
for  Jesus.” 

In  those  days  two  services  were  generally 
held  in  snooession,  the  first  always  closing 
promptly  in  an  hour.  Moody  spoke  abont 
twenty  minntee.  The  platform  had  plenty  of 
ministers  on  it  to  read  Scripture  and  pray  as 


Moody  directed.  He  was  always  “a  master  of 
assemblies.  ’  ’ 

It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  there  was 
a  little  self-consciousness  at  first,  when  he 
learned  that  he  had  the  attention  of  the  people 
and  that  his  methods  were  acceptable  and  suc¬ 
cessful.  But  that  soon  wore  off.  The  power 
of  conviction  and  conversion  was  the  Lord’s. 
His  native  humility  asserted  itself,  God  must 
have  the  glory. 

Those  were  meetings  such  as  we  never  saw 
the  like  of.  Working  in  the  inquiry  meeting 
which  followed  the  talking  meeting,  working 
to  bring  men  to  decision  to  accept  the  Saviour 
whom  Moody  had  preached  and  whom  the 
Holy  Spirit  had  glorified,  was  grand  work,  and 
such  numbers  confessed  him  that  it  was  thrill¬ 
ing  work.  One  felt  the  truth  of  Solomon’s 
words,  ‘  ‘  He  that  winneth  souls  is  wise.  ’  ’ 
Nothing — notice  this  ye  men  intent  on  money 
making  and  ye  women  eager  for  the  joys  of 
society — nothing  on  earth  could  give  such  joy 
as  came  to  the  hearts  of  working  Christians 
who  led  inquirers  to  Christ. 

Religion  was  in  the  air  in  those  days.  It 
was  easy  to  talk  abont  it.  It  was  talked  in  the 
stores  and  in  the  homes,  and  men  who  were 
not  led  to  Christ  as  they  listened  to  Moody 
wondered  why,  when  so  many  others  were  find¬ 
ing  Christ.  Often  their  wise  friends  showed 
them  why— some  obstacle  in  life — and  they 
courageously  removed  it  and  came  to  the 
Saviour. 

I  have  been  a  passenger  in  a  street  car  run¬ 
ning  out  to  Lincoln  avenue  on  the  north  side, 
when  hymns  were  sung  and  testimonies  given 
all  the  way.  These  were  memorable  days. 
“The  power  of  the  Lord  was  present  to  heal,  ” 
and  many  were  healed. 

Storm  Lake,  Iowa. 

IN  FAIRER  WORLDS  ON  HIGH. 

(Dwight  L.  Moody,  December  32,  1899.) 

Ernest  Neal  Lyon 

We  see  no  solemn  f  nneral  train, 

No  bugles  wail  his  loss. 

And  yet  a  conqueror  is  slain— 

A  soldier  of  the  cross. 

Not  bis  the  lore  of  learning's  toil. 

The  tongue  of  fiery  pride. 

He  gave  the  meal,  the  cruse  of  oil 
The  father  sanctified. 

He  did  not  sway  the  sword  of  creed. 

Nor  mooted  targums  prove. 

He  knew  in  whom  he  bad  believed. 

He  felt  that  be  was  love. 

He  made  himself  of  no  account— 

A  sinner  saved  by  grace— 

He  saw  anew  on  Calvary’s  mount 
The  dying  Saviour’s  face. 

How  mightily  and  well  be  wrought 
Let  souls  illumined  tell ! 

Unfaltering  to  the  end  be  fought. 

And  by  the  standard  fell. 

To  cry  with  Heaven’s  morn  in  view, 

“  My  God  is  calling  me  1 

What  wilt  thou.  Lord,  have  us  to  do.? 

We,  too,  would  follow  thee ! 

Marion,  Alabama. 

FROM  PHILADELPHIA. 

R.  M.  Patterson  D.D. 

Another  addition  has  been  made  to  our 
splendidly  equipped  Presbyterian  hospital. 
The  Thomas  Hoge  ward  was  formally  opened 
last  month.  It  was  erected  with  funds  ($25,- 
000)  bequeathed  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Pleasanton, 
widow  of  the  late  General  Pleasanton,  in 
memory  of  her  father,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hoge, 
a  prominent  Presbyterian  minister  during  the 
first  half  of  this  century.  The  opening  exer¬ 
cises  were  conducted  by  President  Charles  A. 
Dickey.  John  Cadwalader  Esq.  gave  some 
particulars  after  the  life  of  Mr.  Hoge,  and 
Dr.  8.  Weir  Mitchell,  the  eminent  author  and 
specialist  in  nervous  diseases,  who  with  his 
SOD,  Dr.  John  K.  Mitchell,  is  to  have  charge 
of  the  ward,  gave  an  address  indicating  the 
financial  principles  on  which  he  contends  the 


hospital  should  be  managed.  The  ward  is  to 
be  devoted  to  sufferers  from  nervous  diseases. 
It  is  not  endowed,  but  will  have  to  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  contributions  and  by  patients. 

And  still  another  addition  is  the  James  Hogg 
Memorial  Home  for  Nurses.  This  is  the  gift 
of  J.  Renwick  Hogg  as  a  memorial  of  his 
father,  James  Hogg,  one  of  the  incorporators 
and  trustees  of  the  hospital  The  building 
contains  a  parlor,  reception  room,  directors’ 
room,  dining  room  and  sleeping  rooms  for  the 
nurses.  The  dormitories  have  accommodation 
for  sixty  eight  nurses  in  all.  The  presentation 
and  opening  exercises  were  participated  in  by 
President  Dickey,  Mr.  Hogg,  George  Steven¬ 
son,  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Marden,  Dr.  W.  Green - 
ough.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  C.  Anthony  and 
the  Rev.  D.  S.  Clark. 

The  South  Presbyterian  Church  is  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  city,  in  what  used  to 
be  called  Southwark.  It  was  orgauized  fifty 
years  ago.  The  Superintendent  of  the  infant 
department  of  the  Sabbath  school  for  forty- 
three  years  was  Miss  Mary  M.  Archer,  who 
died  a  few  months  ago.  She  was  one  of  the 
noblest  Christian  workers  in  the  whole  dis¬ 
trict  :  a  loving  missionary  in  the  homes  of  the 
poor  and  suffering;  not  herself  wealthy,  but 
self-denying  and  securing  means  from  others. 
Thirteen  years  ago  she  began  to  raise  money 
for  the  erection  of  a  new  chapel  for  the  use  of 
the  infant  school.  Mysteriously  afflicted  and 
called  from  earth,  she  did  not  here  see  the 
fulfillment  of  her  plan ;  but  it  has  now  been 
accomplished,  and  on  a  recent  Wednesday 
evening  the  building  was  dedicated  free  of 
debt,  a  memorial  to  a  noble  woman.  The 
church  itself  has  been  greatly  blessed  this  year 
by  the  addition  of  forty-eight  new  communi¬ 
cants.  The  present  pastor  is  Dr.  D.  Stuart 
Moore. 

The  Fourth  Church,  which  has  just  had  its 
centennial,  was  founded  in  the  same  section 
of  the  city,  but  has  made  several  removals. 
It  began  at  Fifth  and  Gaskell  with  a  building 
which  had  the  benefit  of  a  lottery ;  moved  up 
into  the  heart  of  the  city  at  Twelfth  and  Lom¬ 
bard,  and  now  is  over  in  West  Philadelphia  at 
Forty-seventh  and  Eingsessing  Avenue,  where 
it  has  taken  a  new  lease  of  life  after  a  hard 
struggle  for  existence  for  years.  Dr.  J.  A. 
Worden  is  supplying  the  pulpit,  and  he  con¬ 
ducted  the  centennial  services.  Dr.  W.  M. 
Rice,  who  was  pastor  from  1864;  to  1874  gave  a 
historical  sketch  and  Dr.  B  L.  Agnew, 
George  Cleeland,  Judge  R.  N.  Willson  and 
Joseph  M.  Huston  took  part  in  the  church  and 
Sabbath-school  exercises. 

In  the  same  section  of  the  city  again  is  the 
Greenwich  Street  Church,  less  than  two 
squares  from  the  South  Church.  It  has  had 
its  thirty-second  anniversary.  Dr.  William 
Hutton  has  here  done  a  valuable  and  continued 
work.  The  church  was  his  first  and  only 
church  (he  was  ordained  in  it),  and  he  its  first 
and  only  pastor.  Since  its  organization  abont 
nine  hundred  members  have  been  received, 
five  hundred  persons  have  been  baptized,  and 
|15,(X)0  spent  on  improvements  to  the  property, 
which  is  clear  of  debt.  In  connection  with  the 
communion  on  the  evening  of  the  anniversary 
Sabbath  three  new  members  were  received. 

There  does  not  appear  at  present  to  be  any 
special  continuance  of  the  evangelistic  work  of 
the  summer.  Nor  have  the  churches  been 
favored  with  the  large  numbers  of  additions 
which  some  in  New  York  are  reporting.  The 
following,  however,  are  noticed  in  connection 
with  the  winter  communion:  Ninth  (Dr.  W. 
P.  Fulton),  10;  Soots  (the  Rev.  George  Hand 
Wailes),  21;  West  Side  (the  Rev.  William 
Porter  Lee),  28,  of  whom  14  on  profession; 
South  Broad  (the  Rev.  0.  W.  Nevin),  8,  of 
whom  4  on  profession;  First  (Dr.  George  D. 
Baker),  19;  Prinoeton  (Dr.  J.  A.  Henry),  21, 
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of  whom  11  on  profession;  Northminster  (the 
Rev.  Joseph  Wilson  Cochran, )  40,  of  whom  18 
on  profession;  Carmichael  Memorial  (the  Rev. 
William  McFarland),  18,  of  whom  9  on  pro¬ 
fession;  Westminster  (the  Rev.  C.  M.  Alford), 
11,  of  whom  9  on  profession ;  McDowell  Memo¬ 
rial  (Dr.  J.  L.  Scott),  12;  Holmesbnrg  (the 
Rev.  W.  F.  Smiley),  6,  of  whom  3  on  pro¬ 
fession;  Cohocksink  (the  Rev.  C.  A.  Camp¬ 
bell),  12;  Memorial  of  Fox  Chase  (the  Rev.  W. 
H.  Pnmphrey),  10;  Paritan  (the  Rev.  J.  M. 
Wicker, )  13,  of  whom  9  on  profession ;  Central 
(Dr.  J.  H.  Mnnro),  6.  R.  M.  P. 


Dr.  Field’s  Letters 

THE  ISLAND  OF  THE  BLEST. 

A  HABBOUR  OF  BEST  FOR  THE  WEAK  AND  THE 
WEARY. 

Christmas  Day,  1899. 

1  do  not  feel  quite  at  home  if  I  am  not  in 
touch  with  the  readers  of  The  Evangelist,  and 
since  they  cannot  come  to  me  I  must  go  to 
them.  To  be  sure  there  is  a  thousand  miles  of 
ocean  between  us,  but  perhaps  I  can  find  some 
means  of  communication,  so  that  we  shall 
not  be  so  far  apart  as  we  seem.  When  I  first 
set  foot  in  Nassau  somehow  it  seemed  to  me 
like  Nantucket,  a  quaint  old  town,  that  was 
once  alive,  but  bad  been  long  since  dead  and 
buried.  Our  first  experience  was  a  disappoint¬ 
ment.  As  our  steamer  drew  up  to  the  wharf, 
my  niece,  who  was  my  only  companion,  sug¬ 
gested  that  I  should  hasten  on  shore,  to  find 
the  best  hotel,  and  return  with  a  cab  to  take 
her  to  it.  The  search  did  not  take  long.  I 
could  not  find  the  best  hotel  for  the  simple 
reason  that  there  was  not  a  hotel  of  any  kind  I 
But  fortunately  there  was  an  excellent  board¬ 
ing  house,  in  which  we  soon  found  ourselves 
at  home. 

When  I  began  to  look  about  the  town,  I  did 
not  find  it  all  astir  with  American  enterprise, 
but  that  was  so  much  the  better,  for,  tired  as  I 
was,  I  wanted  nothing  but  a  “Sleepy  Hollow;’’ 
or  (to  use  the  more  poetical  language  of  the 
East),  “the  Land  of  the  Everlasting  Calm.’’ 
For  plain  sober  folks  such  as  1  am  there  is 
nothing  so  soothing  and  grateful  as  to  be  lulled 
to  sleep  by  the  soft  south  wind  and  the  mur¬ 
murs  of  the  sea. 

Next  to  rest  I  needed  warmth,  and  to  get  it 
I  mast  have  a  change  of  latitude.  Last  winter 
New  York  was  blockaded  by  a  “blizzard,’’ 
in  which  our  great  avenues  were  drifted  with 
snow,  from  which  I  fled  to  Washington,  only 
to  find  it  in  the  same  condition,  so  that  1  kept 
on  Southward,  shivering  all  the  way,  till  I  got 
into  the  Carolinas  and  ont  of  them,  and  across 
the  border  of  Florida,  which  I  bailed  as  the 
Promised  Land.  And  so  it  was,  but  what  good 
could  it  do  to  me  when  there  was  no  place  to 
lay  my  head?  The  advance  guard  had  taken 
all  the  great  hotels  by  storm,  till  I  became 
desperate,  and  took  refuge  in  Havana! 

There  is  nothing  like  experience  to  teach 
wisdom,  and  so  this  year  I  took  a  new  depart¬ 
ure,  and  going  on  shipboard,  not  in  Key  West, 
but  in  New  York,  sailed  directly  for  the  island 
of  Nassau  in  the  Bahamas. 

Nobody  ought  to  have  to  look  on  the  map  to 
see  where  Nassau  is,  as  if  it  were  a  new  dis¬ 
covery,  when  it  is  among  the  oldest  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  not  far  from  San  Salva¬ 
dor,  the  island  on  which  Columbus  first  put 
his  foot  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Having  thus  fixed  our  latitude,  we  are  pretty 
sure  of  our  climate,  but  there  is  nothing  like 
being  exact.  I  am  apt  to  judge  by  the  weight 
of  the  overcoat  that  I  have  to  wear,  but  there 
are  others  who  do  not  shiver  till  they  have 
looked  at  the  thermometer.  One  of  these  wise 
men  of  Boston  is  here  with  us,  and  keeps  his 
register  of  heat  and  cold  in  the  window  of  his 
chamber,  and  he  reports  that  in  two  weeks  it 


has  not  varied  more  than  half  a  degree !  True 
this  was  the  temperature  indoors,  but  to  be 
exact,  he  hung  another  thermometer  out  of 
doors  when  it  fell  to  68!  With  this  as  the 
lowest  point  touched  by  the  mercury,  he  did 
not  feel  that  he  was  in  danger  of  being  nipped 
by  Jack  Frost  as  he  had  sometimes  been  in 
crossing  Boston  Common! 

But  lest  we  should  be  puffed  up  in  our  minds, 
and  give  way  to  boasting,  we  have  had  one 
sharp  reminder  that  we  live  in  a  world  of 
change.  Since  the  thermometer  stood  at  68 
degrees,  as  if  it  said,  “Hitherto  will  I  de¬ 
scend  and  no  farther,’’  it  has  fallen  ten  de¬ 
grees,  and  stood  for  a  few  hours  at  the  humil¬ 
iating  figure  of  68  ( ! )  But  lest  the  landsmen 
should  thereupon  boast  over  the  islanders,  let 
it  be  recorded  that  at  the  same  hour  that  the 
thermometer  sank  here  to  58,  at  Jacksonville 
it  sank  to  36  ( !)  Where  now  is  boasting,  and 
which  thermometer  should  take  its  report  to 
shame?  The  inference  that  I  draw  from  it  is 
that  the  temperature  on  an  island  is  always 
milder  than  on  the  land,  as  in  this  case  the 
cold  ’and  piercing  winds  may  have  come  from 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  or  the  prairies  of  the 
Dacotas,  while  Nassau  is  girdled  by  the  sea — 
and  not  merely  by  the  broad  Atlantic,  but  by 
the  Gulf  Stream,  which,  coming  out  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  sweeps  around  this  happy  island 
as  if  it  would  guard  it  from  the  sharp  and  icy 
winds  that  have  swept  over  a  continent ! 

And  to  get  more  of  this  “heavenly  calm’’ 
these  winter  days  are  longer  than  in  Boston,  for 
the  sun  rises  an  hour  sooner  and  sets  an  hour 
later,  so  that  we  have  two  full  hours  more ! 
And  these  are  the  best  hours  of  the  whole 
twenty  four,  as  they  are  not  thrust  upon  us  at 
“high  noon,’’  in  the  glare  of  the  midday  sun, 
but  are  the  soft— we  might  almost  say  the  holy 
— hours  of  the  rising  and  the  setting  of  the  sun, 
which  are  so  exquisite  that  we  may  almost 
take  the  words  of  the  Bible  literally,  that 
“the  morning  and  the  evening  are  the  day!’’ 

And  so  it  is  that,  as  I  walk  about  in  this 
semi  tropical  climate,  1  am  in  a  happy  dream. 
I  have  no  more  need  to  put  on  my  heavy  ulster, 
than  to  put  on  a  coat  of  mail.  My  clerical 
black  hat  has  given  place  to  one  of  straw,  and 
I  have  even  ordered  a  suit  of  linen,  white  and 
clean  as  becomes  the  garment  of  the  saints. 
Whether  I  shall  be  permitted  to  wear  it  even 
in  summer  when  I  go  North,  depends  on  one 
whose  sense  of  the  proprieties  is  far  more  per¬ 
fect  than  mine.  But  here  no  man  is  in  bondage 
to  custom,  and  he  goes  swinging  along  with 
an  air  of  freedom  as  if  he  were  a  bird  in  the  air. 

But  what  matters  it  if  this  be  the  Island  of 
the  Blest  if  there  be  no  place  for  the  weary 
voyager  to  lay  his  head?  And  here  begins  the 
second  part  of  my  story.  Though  three  weeks 
ago  there  was  not  an  hotel  on  the  island,  there 
is  one  now,  and  one  that  has  a  history  in  the 
past.  Some  forty  years  ago  the  English  gov 
ernment  built  an  imposing  structure  on  yonder 
hill,  from  which  it  could  look  out  far  and  wide 
over  land  and  sea  It  may  have  been  intended 
in  part  to  furnish  quarters  for  the  government 
officials,  or  in  case  of  war,  for  officers  in  the 
army  or  the  navy,  in  view  of  which  it  bore 
the  proud  name  of  the  “Royal  Victoria.  ’’  But 
in  course  of  time,  as  there  was  no  occasion  to 
make  this  a  strategic  point,  like  Gibraltar  or 
Malta  even  in  a  small  way,  it  seemed  quite 
natural  that  he  should  cross  over  to  the  island 
inasmuch  as  there  was  no  reason  that  the  Royal 
Victoria  should  not  pass  into  private  hands, 
even  though  it  should  be  the  hands  of  an 
American.  American  gold  is  as  good  as  Eng¬ 
lish  sovereigns,  and  this  exchange  might  be  for 
the  benefit  of  both.  And  so  it  seemed  pecu¬ 
liarly  happy  that  a  man  who  had  wrought 
miracles  in  the  regeneration  of  Florida  should 
show  what  he  can  do  in  Nassau  also.  Already 
he  has  made  such  changes  and  improvements 


on  the  old  building  that  it  seems  entirely  re¬ 
newed,  and  on  this  very  day  (what  day  should 
be  so  fit  as  Christmas?)  the  gates  have  been 
thrown  wide  open  for  all  comers;  from  which¬ 
ever  side  of  the  Atlantic,  they  are  assured  of  a 
hearty  welcome.  Though  there  be  not  the 
slightest  thought  of  any  political  influence,  it 
will  certainly  be  a  common  meeting  ground, 
where  the  representatives  of  two  great  nations, 
one  in  descent,  in  language  and  in  religion, 
can  meet  and  feel  that  they  are  indeed  friends 
and  brothers! 

This  however  is  not  all.  This  creator  of  com¬ 
fort  as  well  as  of  beauty,  when  he  has  finished 
one  great  undertaking,  is  carried  on  by  the 
impulse  of  his  own  design,  beyond  what  he 
dreamed  of  at  the  beginning.  And  so  when  he 
had  bought  and  reconstructed  the  old  “Royal 
Victoria, ’’ he  began  another  construction  on 
a  still  grander  scale,  called  “The  Colonial,’’ 
four  hundred  feet  long  and  six  stories  high. 
As  it  stands  on  the  shore,  its  halls,  so  long  and 
wide,  will  be  filled  with  the  life-giving  breath 
of  the  sea.  Every  day  I  go  to  watch  the 
progress  of  the  work.  It  is  nearly  done,  and 
by  the  middle  of  January  it  will  open  its  spa¬ 
cious  halls  to  six  hundred  guests  I 

Looking  at  it  from  without  and  within  I  re¬ 
joice  that  a  grand  public  spirit  has  put  it  into 
the  heart  of  this  noble  man  to  do  what  he  has 
here  done,  not  for  the  visitors  of  to- day  or  to¬ 
morrow,  not  for  this  year  or  the  next,  but  for 
generations  to  come.  Some  men,  who  can  never 
look  upon  any  great  undertaking  except  as  a 
money  speculation,  will  figure  up  in  their  own 
small  minds  the  gain  or  the  loss  of  such  an  en¬ 
terprise.  But  knowing  the  man  as  I  do,  and 
loving  him  as  I  do,  I  know  that  he  is  inspired 
by  a  nobler  ambition — a  desire  to  leave  some¬ 
thing  behind  him  that  will  be  a  blessing  to 
generations  yet  unborn.  Long  after  this  gen¬ 
eration  is  gone,  others  will  come  upon  the 
stage,  and  reap  the  benefit  of  what  he  has 
done,  and  while  they  enjoy  it,  and  draw  new 
life  and  health  from  it,  will  not  forget  their 
benefactor  but  will  recall  the  memory,  and 
bless  the  name  of  Henry  M.  Flagler. 

H.  M.  P. 

^  OF  OUR  CITT  CHURCHES. 

Dr.  Carson  at  the  Central  Church,  Brooklyn, 
received  a  hundred  new  members  last 
Sunday. 

At  the  Thirty-fourth  Street  Reformed  Church 
Dr.  Chapman  has  begun  a  series  of  evangelistic 
services. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  John  Reid,  late  of  Detroit, 
occupied  the  pulpit  of  the  Memorial  Church, 
Brooklyn,  for  the  first  time  as  pastor  last  Sun¬ 
day. 

At  St.  James  Church,  Pastor  Thompkins  re¬ 
ceived  nine  valuable  members  on  confession 
last  Sunday,  six  others  having  united  with 
the  church  at  the  preceding  communion. 

The  first  Sunday  of  the  year,  Tabemable  No. 
1  was  filled,  and  nearly  all  present  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  church.  Twenty- five  persons  were 
added  to  the  church,  of  whom  seventeen  were 
by  examination.  Only  once  before  has  so  lar/e 
an  accession  been  received,  and  the  end  is  not 
yet.  Eighteen  were  received  at  the  morning 
service  and  seven  in  the  evening.  The  Taber¬ 
nacle  leaflet  says  that  the  missionaries  are 
quite  happy  in  their  new  home,  1246  Park 
avenue,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  floors  of 
several  of  their  rooms  are  still  bare.  Seven 
missionaries  are  devoting  all  their  time  to  the 
work.  To  lessen  expense  they  are  keeping 
house,  and  receive  their  board  for  their  serv¬ 
ices,  and  if  the  receipts  for  the  work  admit  of 
it,  they  are  given  a  salary  of  $6  a  month.  The 
Rev.  Henry  M.  Tyndall  is  the  pastor.  His 
address  is  28  East  One  Hundred  and  Fifth 
street.  New  York. 
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THE  FORWARD  MOVEMEXT  IN  XEW  YORK. 

For  some  time  we  have  been  hearing  allu¬ 
sions,  more  or  less  definite,  to  a  “forward 
movement’’  which  has  been,  or  is  to  be  inau¬ 
gurated  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  New 
York  City.  Upon  one  point  all  are  agreed, 
namely,  that  it  is  high  time  such  a  movement 
took  place.  Not  longer  than  ten  or  fifteen 
years  ago  the  Presb5terian  was  the  most 
prominent  and  influential  Protestant  denomi¬ 
nation  in  the  city ;  now  it  has  dropped  back 
into  second  place  and  is  perhaps  in  danger  of 
falling  still  further  behind.  Clearly  “some¬ 
thing  must  be  done;’’  to  say  just  what  is  a 
more  difiQcnlt  matter. 

Doubtless  most  men  who  are  able  to  read  the 
signs  of  the  times  will  agree  that  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  this  city  recently  took  a  position 
which  is  an  absolute  pre-requisite  not  only  to 
any  *  ‘  forward  movement,  ’  ’  but  to  even  a  sta¬ 
tionary  ‘  ‘  movement.  ’  ’  If  we  would  bold  our 
own  as  a  Church  we  must  once  and  for  all 
cease  from  the  domestic  feuds  which  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  at  the  bottom  of  our  present  losses. 
By  refusing  to  inaugurate  an  ecclesiastical  trial 
in  the  matter  of  Dr.  McGiffert  the  Presbytery 
cleared  the  field  of  a  most  fatal  hinderance  to 
the  future  welfare  of  our  Church  in  this  city. 
May  God  save  ns  from  the  folly  of  those  who 
would  involve  ns  in  further  strife  I 

Another  auspicious  action  looking  towards  a 
forward  movement  was  taken  by  the  Presby¬ 
tery  last  spring  when  it  unanimously  adopted 
the  plan  of  Dr.  van  Dyke  and  placed  the  entire 
work  of  Church  Extension  in  this  city  in  the 
hands  of  a  permanent  Committee  composed  of 
representatives  from  those  churches  which  to 
the  greatest  extent  supply  the  “sinews  of 
war.  ’  ’  By  this  measure  the  active  propaganda 
of  our  Church  in  the  city  is  entrusted  to  a 
small  number  of  successful  pastors  and  repre¬ 
sentative  business  men.  We  may  be  sure  that 
they  will  carry  on  this  work  with  zeal  and 
wisdom,  and  that  the  wealthy  men  of  our 
Church  will  more  readily  entrust  their  money 
to  the  administration  of  a  committee  thus 
composed  than  to  the  disposition  of  so  large 
and  unwieldy  a  body  as  the  New  York  Pres¬ 
bytery.  If  good  generalship  will  aid  our 
advance  the  outlook  is  bright. 

The  desire  of  pressing  forward  in  our  Church 
work  has  also  found  expression  in  special  serv¬ 
ices  which  have  been  held  in  a  number  of 
churches  in  the  city.  In  some  instances  these 
meetings  have  been  attended  with  considerable 
success,  in  others  the  results  have  been  small. 
This  is  perhaps  what  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  ;  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  city,  where 
engagements  are  not  so  numerous  and  pressing, 
special  services  may  secure  the  attendance  of 
persons  who  otherwise  might  not  have  come  to 
church ;  in  churches  where  a  new  pastor  has 
been  secured  special  services  may  attract 
strangers  who  otherwise  would  not  have  heard 
him,  and  may  thus  attach  them  to  the  congre¬ 
gation.  But  such  instances  may  be  considered 
exceptional,  and  ordinarily  we  must  not  expect 
by  extra  services  to  secure  any  great  enlarge¬ 
ment  in  the  Church  as  a  whole.  People  in 
New  York  are  too  full  of -engagements  as  it  is. 


and  those  we  most  wish  to  reach  are  those 
who  think  they  do  well  if  they  go  to  church 
on  a  Sunday  morning.  Extra  meetings  will 
bring  the  best  people  in  the  congregation  to 
them,  but  as  Mr.  Moody  used  to  say,  only  a 
slim  percentage  of  the  “sinners”  we  are  after. 

Another  favorite  scheme  for  the  increase  of 
our  church  attendance  is  the  elaboration  of  the 
service  and  the  introduction  of  special  choral 
music.  Our  young  people  sometimes  leave  the 
Presbyterian  Church  because  of  their  prefer¬ 
ence  for  a  musical  and  liturgical  form  of  wor¬ 
ship  ;  to  prevent  such  an  exodus  many  of  our 
churches  have  introduced  a  mongrel  order  of 
service  which  is  utterly  foreign  to  the  genius 
of  our  Church  and  not  native  to  any  other. 
By  all  means  let  ns  improve  our  form  of  wor¬ 
ship  if  it  does  not  meet  the  needs  of  our  wor¬ 
shippers,  but  let  ns  realize  first  of  all  that  it 
cannot  be  improved  by  the  “hit  or  miss”  con¬ 
glomerate  which  is  so  often  thrown  together 
by  ministers  who  have  not  the  least  familiarity 
with  liturgical  principles.  In  the  matter  of 
music  also ;  if  our  people  desire  a  musical  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  service,  doubtless  the  Church 
should  respond  to  that  demand,  but  we  may  as 
well  recognize  that  we  can  never  compete  in 
the  musical  line  with  those  churches  which 
for  centuries  have  been  developing  their  lit¬ 
urgies  and  their  music  hand  in  hand  as  inte¬ 
gral  parts  of  each  other.  Music  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  in  the  Episcopal  Churches  is  in¬ 
corporated  into  the  service  in  a  way  it  can 
never  be  in  our  own. 

The  real  strength  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
that  which  is  native  and  in  a  sense  peculiar  to 
it,  is  preaching ;  by  the  ability  with  which  it 
discharges  this  function  in  the  community  it 
must  stand  or  fall.  Emerson  says  that  this 
custom,  by  which  one  man  speaks  face  to  face 
with  his  brother  men  regarding  the  eternal 
verities  of  life,  is  one  of  the  two  greatest 
benefits  that  Christianity  has  conferred  upon 
the  world.  Taking  it  all  in  all  no  church  has 
ever  equalled  our  own  in  its  form  of  preaching 
and  doubtless  it  is  still  pre-eminent  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  Here  is  our  strength,  we  must  make  the 
most  of  it ;  this  is  our  vantage  ground,  we  must 
not  be  lured  away  from  it.  We  can  never  be 
a  liturgical  church,  our  music  can  in  general 
never  compare  with  that  of  certain  other 
churches,  but  our  ministers  can  preach  and 
they  t'ho  Id  preach  with  all  the  earnestness 
they  possess.  If  people  will  come  to  church 
only  once  in  the  week,  they  must  receive  some¬ 
thing  that  once  which  they  will  not  forget.  If 
they  will  come  more  often  than  to  the  three 
regular  services,  by  all  means  let  us  have  our 
“extra  meetings,”  but  the  fireaching  of  the 
truth  of  God  is  the  one  line  upon  which  the 
Presbyterian  Church  must  fight  it  out  or  else 
forsake  her  peculiar  task. 

Earnest  manly  preaching,  without  a  touch  of 
cant,  must  be  at  the  basis  of  any  sort  of  for¬ 
ward  movement  in  our  Church.  It  is  not  a 
new  invention,  it  may  not  give  ns  a  sudden 
and  marvelous  development,  but  it  will  tell  in 
the  long  run.  There  are  doubtless  as  many 
persons  who  prefer  to  worship  God  through 
our  simple  service  and  in  listening  to  a 
“straight”  sermon  as  there  are  who  prefer  to 
worship  him  through  music  and  ritual,  and  it 
is  persons  of  this  type  of  mind  who  have  been 
the  strength  of  our  Church  in  the  past  and  will 
be  its  strength  in  the  future  if  we  continue  at 
'  peace  among  ourselves  and  attend  to  this  one 
most  important  task.  And  to  men  and  women 
of  this  sort  we  may  be  well  content  to  entrust 
the  future  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

DR.  BABCOCK  AT  THE  BRICK  CHURCH. 

Last  Sunday,  the  congregation  of  the  Brick 
Church  listened  for  the  first  time  to  the 
preaching  of  Dr.  Maltbie  Babcock,  the  pastor 
elect.  The  reception  which  was  accorded  him 


was  quite  out  of  the  ordinary  and  reflects 
credit  both  upon  the  modesty  of  Dr.  Babcock 
and  the  spirit  of  the  church.  The  second  Sun¬ 
day  in  January  is  regularly  assigned  for  the 
annual  collection  in  behalf  of  the  two  churches 
which  are  afifiliated  with  the  Briok  Church, 
and  as  twelve  thousand  dollars  are  needed  for 
this  work  the  Sunday  is  always  an  important 
one  in  the  calendar.  When  it  was  known  that 
Dr.  Babcock  would  begin  his  ministry  upon 
this  Sunday,  there  was  some  talk  of  having 
the  collection  postponed,  but  in  accordance 
with  his  own  request,  it  was  decided  to  hold 
this  special  service  at  the  appointed  time. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  Dr.  Babcock 
“slipped  into”  his  new  pulpit,  as  he  expressed 
it,  very  quietly,  and  in  his  first  service  had 
opportunity  only  to  make  a  few  remarks  in 
behalf  of  the  parish  work. 

Dr.  Babcock  was  assisted  in  the  morning 
service  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Webster  and  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Wightman  who  presented  the  claims  of 
their  respective  churches;  they  were  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  pastor  elect  as  “Paul  and  Barna¬ 
bas,”  who  having  been  sent  by  the  church  to 
do  the  Lord’s  work  were  come  back  to  give  an 
account  of  their  labors.  In  making  the  appeal 
for  the  money  needed  for  the  coming  year.  Dr. 
Babcock  asked  that  it  be  given  in  the  name  of 
and  in  love  to  Dr.  van  Dyke,  the  former  pastor 
who  bad  represented  the  cause  of  Christ  for  so 
many  years  among  his  people. 

At  the  afternoon  service  Dr.  Babcock 
preached  from  the  text,  “1  pray  not  that  thou 
shouldst  take  them  out  of  the  world,  but  that 
thou  shouldst  keep  them  from  the  evil”  (John 
xvii.  16).  The  sermon  was  exceedingly  simple, 
its  divisions  were :  1st.  The  world  is  the  sphere 
in  which  life  must  be  lived.  2d.  The  world 
is  the  proving  ground  of  character.  8d.  The 
world  is  the  sphere  of  service.  Dr.  Babcock 
spoke  wholly  without  notes,  with  a  rapid, 
almost  conversational  delivery,  through  which 
his  own  personality  impressed  itself  upon  the 
audience  to  a  remarkable  degree.  He  used 
considerable  illustration  which  was  always 
singularly  apt,  and  his  brief  and  pithy  sentences 
held  the  attention  quite  irresistibly.  A  little 
boy  of  ten  or  twelve  sat  by  himself  on  the 
front  bench  with  month  open  in  rapt  attention 
and  with  eyes  glued  to  the  speaker  from  (he 
beginning  to  the  end  of  his  sermon.  He  may 
serve  to  represent  the  entire  congregation. 

Dr.  Babcock  is  above  the  middle  height,  and 
of  fine  presence.  His  face  is  most  attractive, 
without  beard  or  moustache,  his  features  are 
strong  and  his  eyes  kindly.  He  is  about  forty 
years  of  age,  but  looks  younger  in  the  pulpit. 
He  is  possessed  of  remarkable  personal  magnet¬ 
ism  and  the  secret  of  his  power  seems  to  con¬ 
sist  in  his  ability  to  impress  his  own  feelings 
upon  his  hearers.  One  instinctively  becomes 
conscious  of  his  perfect  sincerity  and  deep 
sympathy.  Dr.  Babcock  cannot  fail  to  attract 
and  to  hold  large  numbers  in  this  city.  There 
can  be  no  question  as  to  bis  success.  There 
is  surely  a  wide  future  of  usefulness  before 
him  in  this  great  and  needy  community. 


DR.  PURYES  AT  THE  FIFTH  AVENUE 
CHURCH. 

The  second  Sabbath  of  the  new  year  will 
long  be  remembered  by  the  Fifth  Avenue  con¬ 
gregation.  The  morning  was  pleasant,  and  the 
announcement  that  the  Rev.  George  T.  Pnrves 
LL.D.  would  be  in  the  pulpit  to  which  he  has 
been  called  with  so  much  unanimity  thronged 
the  great  edifice,  as  in  the  best  days  of  the 
beloved  Dr.  John  Hall. 

Dr.  Pnrves  is  undoubtedly  now  the  hearty 
choice  of  that  people,  and  he  abundantly  merits 
their  confidence.  Though  now  a  much  valued 
Professor  in  Princeton  Seminary,  and  the  pop¬ 
ular  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
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there,  he  has  had  a  thorough  experience  in  the 
pulpit,  his  previous  charge  being  that  of  the 
First  Church  of  Pittsburgh,  where  he  labored 
for  about  a  decade,  and  with  notable  success. 

He  prefaced  his  sermon  on  Sunday  morning 
with  an  appeal  for  |17,000  for  the  support  of 
the  several  chapels,  one  of  them  quite  down 
town,  of  the  Fifth  Avenne  Ohnrch,  the  collec¬ 
tion  to  be  taken  on  Sunday  morning  next.  The 
address,  like  the  sermons  of  Dr.  Pnrves,  was 
extemporaneous,  and  its  spirit  and  pertinence 
evidently  gratified  his  many  hearers.  The  ser¬ 
mon  which  followed  was  from  Hebrews  xiii.  8 : 
Jesns  Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day  and 
forever. 

There  were  many  to  greet  their  new  pastor 
at  the  close,  and  he  preached  again  at  4  o’clock. 
He  is  expected  to  officiate  for  at  least  one  Sab¬ 
bath  in  February,  but  will  be  unable  to  enter 
fully  on  his  new  duties  until  about  the  close 
of  the  Princeton  Seminary  year. 


THE  CHARGES  OF  DR.  BIRCH. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  York  held  a  long  ses¬ 
sion  on  Monday  afternoon,  the  time  being 
wholly  taken  up  with  matters  pertaining  to 
the  case  of  Professor  McGiffert.  There  was  a 
full  attendance  of  ministers  and  elders,  and  of 
oorresponding members  from  other  Presbj  teries, 
attracted  by  the  prospect  of  nnusnal  proceed¬ 
ings.  Presbytery  having  been  declared  by  the 
Moderator,  Dr.  Dnffield,  to  be  sitting  in  a  judi¬ 
cial  capacity.  Dr.  Birch  proceeded  to  read  his 
Charges,  jnst  five  in  number,  and  supported  by 
specifications,  more  than  we  care  to  connt, 
and  all  more  or  less  germane  to  the  charges 
under  which  they  appear.  The  number  of 
these,  we  do  not  say  their  pertinence,  argues  a 
wonderful  diligence  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Mc- 
Giffert’s  accuser. 

The  partial  reading  of  these  forty-six  solid 
pages  of  accusation  has  filled  us  with  sorrow 
rather  than  with  alarm.  There  is  no  occasion 
for  alarm.  Two  honest  Presbyterians  are 
facing  each  other,  that  is  all.  One  is  trying 
to  maintain  the  truth  according  to  his  under¬ 
standing  of  what  the  fathers  formulated  at 
Westminster;  the  other  is  searching  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  noble  Berean  that  he  is,  to  find  out  what 
these  things  that  have  come  down  to  ns  really 
are,  when  tested  by  the  severest  of  methods, 
such  as  are  being  applied  by  the  scholars  of 
the  time  to  every  department  of  truth.  His 
object  is  not  to  destroy,  but  to  maintain  and 
authenticate  the  Word  of  God  anew,  placing 
it  as  to  all  orthodox  essentials  even  beyond 
scientific  cavil.  The  work  seems  destructive 
simply  as  arrayed  here  in  a  false  attitude  in 
these  hundred  specifications,  bnt  it  is  not  so. 
There  is^even,  to  the  intelligent  reader,  nothing 
in  all  these  isolated  paragraphs  from  Dr. 
McGiffert’s  book  which  indicates  any  desire 
to  destroy  the  Bible  or  the  trnth  it  contains. 

The  trnth  has  been  sought  by  the  author 
and  sought  fearlessly.  To  Dr.  Birch’s  view 
he  may  have  gone  too  fast  and  too  far,  bnt  no 
one  can  doubt  that  he  believes  himself  to  be 
well  within  orthodox  lines.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  he  has  not  yielded,  as  obviously  be 
could  not  yield,  to  the  wishes  of  those  who 
would  have  him  leave  the  Chnrch  of  his  youth 
and  manhood.  Of  all  churches  it  ill  becomes 
the  Presbyterian  to  hold  in  check,  or  lightly 
esteem,  its  men  who  are  honestly  searching 
after  truth. 


Foreign  Missions  will  have  precedence  in 
Chicago  Presbyterian  circles  this  week,  and  all 
according  to  a  well  considered  plan  of  Presby¬ 
tery’s  Committee.  Secretary  A.  J.  Brown 
of  our  Foreign  Board  preached  at  the  Fourth 
Church  (Dr.  Notman  pastor),  January  14,  and 
next  day  addressed  the  ministers  assembled  at 
Monday’s  meeting. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

The  Woman’s  Union  Prayer- meeting  of  yes¬ 
terday  (Wednesday)  was  given  to  the  McAll 
Mission.  The  mere  mention  of  the  fact  is 
alone  possible,  at  this  date,  bnt  we  hope  next 
week  to  give  an  account  of  what  promised  to 
be  a  very  interesting  occasion. 

We  are  sorry  to  learn  that  owing  to  the 
pressure  of  parish  work  upon  the  Rev.  Samuel 
T.  Carter,  its  editor,  that  bright  and  valuable 
little  monthly,  The  Church  Union,  will  be 
discontinued  unless  some  one  else  will  take  up 
the  work.  We  judge  that  it  must  be  largely  a 
labor  of  love,  but  the  purpose  of  the  little 
magazine  is  so  good,  and  its  character  has  thus 
far  been  so  high,  its  articles  being  to  a  high 
degree  interesting,  timely  and  valuable,  that 
there  ought  to  be  more  than  one  candidate  for 
the  opportunity. 

The  Presbyterian  Journal  lately  discoursed 
on  the  methods  of  churches  in  dealing  with 
supplies,  candidates  and  whoever  is  nut  regu¬ 
larly  bonded  to  them,  telling  much  truth,  but 
leaving  rather  a  bad  taste  in  one’s  mouth.  The 
difficulty  is  primarily  with  the  one  or  two  men 
that  have  charge  of  such  matters.  An  elder, 
deacon  or  treasurer,  may  do  something  that  re- 
fiects  his  spirit  bnt  does  not  represent  the 
church.  When  it  comes  to  seeking  “child¬ 
like  and  cheap  ministers’’  by  congregational 
vote,  the  case  is  worse ;  bnt  even  then  there 
are  mitigations.  _ 

The  Minutes  of  the  Synod  of  New  York  for 
1899  make  a  neat  pamphlet  of  ninety-eight 
pages.  The  three  pages  of  index  at  the  close 
well  indicate  the  diversity  and  importance  of 
the  interests  that  yearly  come  before  Synod. 
The  Rev.  James  H.  Robinson  D.  D.  of  Delhi  is 
the  Moderator  of  Synod  and  Dr.  T.  Ralston 
Smith  (Presbyterian  Building,  New  York),  its 
Stated  Clerk  and  Treasurer.  The  Rev.  Dr.  J. 
Wilford  Jacks,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  holds  the  im¬ 
portant  post  of  Superintendent  of  Synodical 
Missions.  The  Synod  met  in  the  Second  Church 
of  Troy,  and  the  occasion  was  throughout  one 
of  the  best,  in  all  respects,  of  its  annual  sessions. 


The  Minutes  of  the  Synod  of  Michigan  must 
be  accorded  the  first  place  in  excellence  of 
paper  and  clear  typography.  Its  cover  symbol 
is  not  the  burning  bush,  nor  “lily  work,’’ 
bnt  the  pomegranate  tree  in  bursting  fruitage. 
As  a  frontispiece,  we  have  a  photogravure  of 
the  fine,  many  spired  and  pinnacled  new  Warren 
Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  of  Saginaw, 
where  Synod  met.  At  about  the  centre  of 
these  114  pages  of  proceedings  we  find  a  good 
map  of  the  Presbyteries  of  the  Synod  of  Michi¬ 
gan.  Each  of  our  Synods  would  do  well  to 
give  a  similar  “lay  out’’  as  often  as  once  in 
five  years,  at  longest,  and  it  would  be  an  im¬ 
provement  were  the  churches  indicated,  save 
in  cities,  where  a  figure  giving  their  number 
would  suffice.  Of  the  ministers  of  this  Synod 
but  one  died  the  past  year. 

The  Secretaries  of  the  Ecnmenical  Confer¬ 
ence  Committees  issue  a  statement  as  to  the 
funds  necessary  to  prepare  for  and  carry  on  this 
important  assembly.  Churches  and  congrega¬ 
tions  are  requested  to  give  five  dollars  each, 
sending  check  or  money  order  to  George  Foster 
Peabody,  Treasurer.  This  method  will  not, 
however,  nearly  meet  the  expenses  of  the  Con¬ 
ference,  and  the  Finance  Committee  therefore 
appeals  to  individuals  who  appreciate  the  great 
value  of  such  a  gathering,  and  who  will  share 
the  burden  with  those  who  are  giving  more 
largely  toward  making  it  a  pronounced  success 
and  effective  in  its  main  purpose.  Congrega- 
tons  contributing  $5  and  individuals  subscrib¬ 
ing  |3  before  May  1,  1900,  will  receive  a  copy 
each  of  the  Report  of  the  Conference,  published 


in  two  volumes  at  |2.50.  The  office  of  the 
Secretaries  is  156  Fifth  avenue.  New  York. 

As  to  the  facts  stated  in  the  rec^  confer¬ 
ence  on  the  religion  of  our  college  \TOmen,  we 
raise  no  question ;  but  we  do  question  the  con¬ 
clusions  implied  or  suggested.  The  college  girl 
who  does  not  dogmatize  on  her  faith  when 
qnestioned,  does  not  prove  herself  destitute  of 
faith.  When  the  wisest  of  men  are  feeling 
their  way  cautiously  toward  definite  answers 
to  the  moat  urgent  questions  concerning  the 
after-life,  it  is  only  prudence  and  honest  deal¬ 
ing  for  the  young  to  hesitate.  And  when  these 
gentle  thinkers  have  gained  those  glimpses  of 
truth  divine  which  reach  the  soul  through  the 
experiences  of  life  and  the  touch  of  Christ’s 
life  on  theirs,  they  will  be  the  strong  teachers 
of  faith  in  God  and  holiness  which  this  age 
needs  and  which  its  development  is  surely 
bringing  to  the  front.  Our  college  department 
of  last  week  had  something  to  say  on  this  point. 

When  a  golden  tongued  orator  like  President 
John  Henry  Barrows  speaks  in  eulogy  of  a 
man  of  brilliant  parts,  a  man  whose  genuine 
goodness  was  proved  by  a  life  of  noble  work, 
a  man  moreover  to  whom  his  life-long  bond 
was  one  of  brotherhood  more  close  and  inti¬ 
mate  than  hnman  experience  often  knows,  that 
eulogy  must  perforce  be  one  of  surpassing 
power  and  beanty.  Such  is  the  Memorial  Ser¬ 
mon  which  President  Barrows  preached  in  the 
Second  Congregational  Chnrch  of  Greenwich, 
Conn.,  last  October  in  honor  of  his  brother. 
Dr.  Walter  Manning  Barrows,  the  late  pastor 
of  that  chnrch.  It  is  now  published  in  pamphlet 
form  and  will  be  the  inspiration  of  all  who 
read  it,  of  pastors  to  more  self  denying  service, 
of  students  to  more  earnest  and  honest  work, 
of  brothers  and  sisters  to  a  closer  and  more 
generous  affection. 

Perhaps  the  most  outrageous  form  of  trade 
tyranny  of  recent  record  is  the  effort  made  by 
the  Sailors’  Boarding  House  Association  to 
prevent  any  sailor  from  finding  a  berth  who 
does  not  board  in  the  houses  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  iniquity  of  the  ordinary  sailors’ 
boarding  house  is  passed  into  a  by  word.  In 
them  “Jack  ashore’’  is  sodden  with  drink 
and  helped  into  debauchery,  and  fieeced  of  his 
money,  until  the  wonder  is  that  any  sailor 
maintains  his  decency.  The  American  Sea¬ 
man’s  Friend  Society,  of  which  the  Rev.  W. 
C.  Stitt  D.  D.  is  Secretary,  and  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Missionary  Society  for  Seamen 
have  undertaken  to  provide  seamen  with  a  re¬ 
spectable  home.  The  former  society  has  an 
eminently  respectable  and  comfortable  Home 
at  190  Cherry  street,  now  being  practically 
boycotted  by  the  Boarding  House  Association. 
Dr.  Stitt  announces  in  his  capital  little  Sailors’ 
Magazine  that  the  society  will  submit  to  no 
such  outrage  if  an  appeal  to  law  can  prevent 
it.  All  fair-minded  people  must  wish  him ' 
success.  _ 

The  singular  assumption  that  Christianity 
stands  on  the  doctrine  of  hell  and  Satan,  among 
nearly  all  its  adherents,  is  boldly  put  forward 
as  a  fact  by  a  Universalist  minister  of  this 
city.  We  have  heard  such  things  so  many 
times,  and  the  statement  is  so  stale  and  so 
utterly  baseless,  that  it  seems  scarcely  worth 
notice  for  rebuke  or  refutation.  Bnt  such 
things  in  leading  papers,  fortified  by  pictures 
of  the  minister  in  many  poses,  merit  perhaps  a 
word  of  protest  and  exposure.  The  religion 
of  Christ  rests  on  him  only.  He  revealed  him¬ 
self.  His  mission  was  not  primarily  to  teach 
doctrine,  it  was  to  testify  of  himself.  And 
the  Christian  Chnrch  in  all  ages  has  been  his 
witness.  Some  penalty  for  sin  is  clearly  im¬ 
plied  in  the  Christian  consciousness.  Some 
relation  of  the  tempter  to  the  tempted  soul  is 
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recognized.  As  to  the  plainer  and  more  specific 
statements  of  doctrine  the  chnrch  nses  only 
the  words  of  her  Lord  Jesns.  No  man  can  do 
more ;  no  man  can  honestly  do  less.  If  the 
denial  of  all  penalty  for  sin  has  led  men  to 
neglect  the  church,  how  does  it  happen  that  a 
Universalist  Chnrch  exists  to  rebuke  the  oth¬ 
ers?  In  this,  and  in  all  like  matters,  men  see 
what  they  desire  and  think  proven  any  sur¬ 
mise  or  statement  of  their  own. 

LETTER  FROM  PARIS. 

Rev.  J.  E.  Cerisier. 

We  are  undoubtedly  on  the  eve  of  very  ex¬ 
traordinary  events,  and  all  careful  observers  of 
what  is  every  day  going  on  in  France  are 
obliged  to  confess  that  our  religious  history 
offers  bright  and  hopeful  prospects. 

Quite  recently  a  distinguished  and  renowned 
journalist,  M.  Fves  Guyot,  editor  of  the  SiMe, 
and  a  well-known  free  thinker,  startled  his 
readers  by  declaring  that  it  is  quite  time  to 
do  away  with  Roman  Catholicism  in  France 
and  adopt  Protestantism  as  the  only  means  of 
promoting  liberty  and  of  saving  our  country, 
not  only  from  superstition  but  also  from  moral 
destruction:  “It  is  not  too  late  for  France  to 
become  Protestant,”  he  says,  “and  our  coun¬ 
try  has  everything  to  lose  by  remaining 
Catholic  while  it  has  everything  to  gain  by  be¬ 
coming  Protestant!” 

To  day  we  hear  of  another  curious  story. 
At  Provins,  a  little  town  of  Seine-et- Marne, 
not  far  from  Paris,  not  a  few  inhabitants  have 
written  a  letter  to  a  local  paper,  in  which  they 
say  that  being  Roman  Catholics  by  birth,  they 
are  sadly  in  want  of  spiritual  light,  and  would 
like  to  hear  some  Protestant  preacher  speak  to 
them  about  the  principles  of  Protestant  belief. 
The  editor  of  the  paper  Le  Briard,  though  a 
free  thinker,  says  he  takes  a  great  interest  in 
the  movement,  and  is  going  to  publish  a  series 
of  articles  on  the  religions  question ;  they  will 
be  written  by  M.  Paul  Passy,  a  Baptist  minis¬ 
ter  and  co-director  of  the  School  for  the  Higher 
Studies.  Le  Briard  adds  these  significant 
words:  “Let  M.  Passy  be  warmly  thanked  by 
all  men  of  good  will  and  good  faith  for  the 
noble  work  be  is  undertaking!” 

A  vf  ry  interesting  book  has  been  issued  com¬ 
memorating  the  fiftieth  year  of  the  free  evan¬ 
gelistic  churches  in  connection  with  this 
Synod:  The  Union  of  the  Free  Evangelistic 
Churches  of  France,  its  Origin,  its  History, 
its  Work.  This  book  contains  many  striking 
details  about  those  churches,  from  the  pen  of 
MM.  Pozzi,  R.  Hollard,  A.  Fisch,  Rouviere, 
Roy,  Cordey,  Ney  and  gives  several  photo¬ 
graphs,  among  which  are  those  of  the  chief 
founders  of  the  onion  in  1849.  To  have  at¬ 
tended  the  different  meetings  of  the  Synod  and 
studied  this  book  is  to  have  a  very  adequate 
idea  of  the  importance  that  is  rightly  attached 
among  ns  to  this  movement.  A  religious  de¬ 
nomination  that  has  contained  men  like  M.  F. 
Monod,  R.  Hollard,  G.  Fisch,  de  Pressense,  and 
L.  Pilatte,  may  be  weak  according  to  our 
human  calculations,  but  it  has  certainly  a 
power  of  its  own,  simply  because  it  is  mainly 
established  on  a  living  and  personal  faith  in  the 
grace  of  God  through  Jesns  Christ. 

The  Union  numbers  about  151  churches  or 
stations  with  60  pastors  or  missionaries  and 
4,632  members  of  churches.  The  contributions 
of  last  year  amount  to  180,000  francs,  which 
gives  an  individual  subscription  of  about  40 
francs.  Among  important  measures  taken  by 
the  recent  Synod  was  the  rule  that  every 
pastor  of  the  Union  under  fifty  years  of  age 
would  be  ip$o  facto  inscribed  on  the  list  of 
those  who  pay  a  certain  amount  for  the  “pen- 
sum  de  retraite,’*  willingly  or  unwillingly;  and 
that  women  shall  be  idlowed  to  vote  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  moral  and  spiritual  interest.  Synod 
took  every  opportunity  to  proclaim  the  strong 


and  brotherly  ties  that  connect  together  all 
Christian  denominations,  and  speeches  such 
as  that  of  M.  Bruguiere,  President  of  the  per¬ 
manent  Commission  of  the  Synode  Officieux  of 
the  Reformed  Church  of  France,  eloquently 
showed  that  in  spite  of  some  exterior  appear¬ 
ances,  there  exists  a  powerful  and  strong  Prot¬ 
estant  family,  well  united  to  defend  and  pro¬ 
mote  the  Christian  faith  among  our  countrymen, 
divided  between  free  thought  and  superstition. 

The  Lyons  Conference  is  over,  and  we  can 
judge  of  its  results.  I  may  say  that  it  has 
nonplussed  a  certain  number  of  prophets  and 
disappointed  those  who  had  not  the  least  con¬ 
fidence  in  its  power  or  its  good  will.  We  can¬ 
not  say  that  the  Conference  of  Lyons  has  done 
something  quite  wonderful,  and  that  nothing 
now  remains  to  be  done.  But  we  are  quite 
authorized  to  say  that  it  has  done  a  good  and 
useful  work.  True  there  were  in  some  of  its 
meetings  very  noisy  and  hot  discussions.  But 
the  most  important  resolutions  were  carried. 
A  committee  is  to  examine  how  it  will  be 
possible  to  combine  all  Protestant  efforts  in 
order  to  co  operate  against  impiety  and  alco¬ 
holism  ;  the  two  wings  of  the  church  will  act 
together  in  measures  to  assemble  in  Synode 
officiel.  Very  likely,  when  the  committee  with 
unanimity  ask  the  government  to  authorize 
our  Synod  to  assemble  themselves  once  more, 
there  will  be  no  reason  for  not  granting  the 
request,  for  the  main  reason  of  this  refusal 
was  simply:  “Be  first  of  all  united,  and  then 
if  you  make  the  request  together,  I  shall  see 
what  I  have  to  do!” 

At  the  hour  of  danger,  and  when  the  enemy 
is  powerful,  union  is  necessary.  We  wish 
union  were  really  possible  on  matters  of  doc¬ 
trine,  but  we  must  for  the  present  feel  satis¬ 
fied  to  see  it  accomplished  on  questions  of 
moral  action  against  impiety  and  superstition. 
It  may  be  the  beginning  of  something  better. 

FROM  FARTHEST  WASHI?i6T0N. 

Like  the  machinery  of  our  willing  indus¬ 
tries  in  this  comparatively  new  country,  that 
of  the  various  religious  denominations  grinds 
on  apace,  the  representatives  of  all  the  isms 
striving  to  plant  churches,  educational  insti¬ 
tutions  and  eleemosynary  establishments.  The 
Presbyterians  have  the  credit  of  a  grand 
achievement  in  their  purchase  of  a  most  eligi¬ 
ble  property  in  Tacoma  for  the  re-location  of 
Whitworth  College.  Already  the  college,  hav¬ 
ing  an  up-to-date  educator  for  its  President,  is 
in  operation  again. 

Onr  Synod,  during  its  unique  excursion  to 
Alaska  in  August,  saw  fit  to  abolish  the  office 
of  Synodical  Superintendent,  and  the  Rev.  T. 
M.  Gunn  D.  D  ,  who  had  held  the  office  a  dozen 
years,  has  accepted  the  pastorate  of  an  insular 
church  at  Friday  Harbor.  Each  of  our  five 
Presbyteries  will  now  culture  its  field  in  its 
own  way,  whether  by  its  Home  Mission  Com¬ 
mittee,  by  a  Presbyterial  missionary,  or  other¬ 
wise.  The  desire  and  purpose  are  to  secure, 
if  possible,  greater  efficiency  and  economy  in 
the  expenditure  of  missionary  funds. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  National  Wom¬ 
an’s  Christian  Temperance  Union  lately  held 
in  Seattle  is  now  an  important  chronicle  in  the 
Union’s  records,  and  in  most  respects,  a  pleas¬ 
ant  memory  on  the  part  of  its  entertainers. 
Very  able  women  discoursed  eloquently  upon 
topics  of  educational,  social,  moral,  reforma¬ 
tory  and  religious  character ;  and  a  very  few  of 
them  allowed  their  zeal  to  impel  them  to  enter 
the  arena  of  conflicting  party  politics.  In  the 
unwholesome  atmosphere  of  this  arena  they 
ventured  to  denounce  by  name  such  men  as 
Messrs.  McKinley,  Alger  and  other  public  func¬ 
tionaries,  and  to  pronounce  a  condemnatory 
judgment  upon  the  present  administration  for 
the  existence  of  the  war  in  the  Philippines. 
The  presence  of  representatives  from  Boston  is 


by  some  charitably  presumed  to  be  a  sufficient 
explanation  of  this  phenomenon.  These  elect 
ladies  had  not  been  here  long  enough  to  realize 
that  Atkinsonian  anti-imperialistic  sentiments 
have  but  little  countenance  on  onr  coast. 

The  return  of  the  First  Regiment,  Washing¬ 
ton  Volunteers,  nearly  eight  hundred  strong, 
was  celebrated  in  this  city  by  a  magnificent 
reception  tendered  to  the  brave  boys.  The 
welcome  occupied  three  days,  and  will  ever  be 
very  precious  in  their  memory.  But  the  major 
must  give  place  to  the  minor  key  because  of 
the  terrific  onslaught  of  the  mad  Pacific  upon 
the  transport  Victoria,  which  sailed  from  onr 
harbor  November  10,  and  returned  on  the  26th, 
bringing  back  of  its  cargo  of  182  extra  fine 
horses  and  222  moles,  about  400,  scarcely  any  of 
which  will  survive.  Crippled,  maimed,  fright¬ 
fully  lacerated,  the  poor  creatures  were  a  spec¬ 
tacle  too  pitiable  for  language  to  describe. 
The  rolling  and  plunging  of  the  ship  killed 
about  100,  and  their  bodies  were  given  to  the 
angry  waves.  No  fault  attaches  to  the  officers, 
crew,  or  the  heroic  men  who,  at  imminent 
risk  of  their  lives,  did  what  they  could  to 
mitigate  the  agony  of  the  poor  animals.  The 
incident  confirms  a  certain  General’s  remark : 

' '  This  is  war,  and  not  a  picnic.  ’  ’ 

Our  city  congratulates  itself  on  having  fur¬ 
nished,  in  the  person  of  Prof.  George  P. 
Anderson,  the  present  Superintendent  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Instructon  in  Manila,  tie  has  in  charge  a 
high  school,  a  Normal  and  forty  common 
schools,  a  corps  of  excellent  teachers  who  can 
speak  Spanish,  and  6,000  pupils.  He  is  bring¬ 
ing  order  out  of  confusion,  laying  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  a  thorough  system  of  education  and 
thus  contributing  to  the  welfare  of  the  islands. 

We  have  a  city  library  which  is  both  young 
and  ambitious.  Not  one  cent  from  special 
taxes  having  thus  far  been  given  to  it,  its 
managers  now  seek  aid  from  a  tax  levy  of  two- 
tenths  of  a  mill.  The  following  official  state¬ 
ments  suggest  the  donning  of  thinking  caps : 

‘  *  The  library  at  present  is  entirely  supported 
by  revenues  derived  principally  from  vice  and 
crime.  The  city  sets  aside  monthly  one-tenth 
of  its  entire  revenue  from  police  court  fines 
and  licenses  of  all  kinds,  mainly  the  sale  of 
intoxcating  liquors.  Most  of  the  fines  collected 
are  levied  against  social  outcasts  and  partake 
of  the  nature  of  licenses.”  “The  present  cost 
of  maintenance  is  approximately  |1,000  per 
month,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  new  books.  ’  ’ 
For  current  expenses  the  librarian  calls  for 
|12,526  and  $5,000  for  new  books.  The  sources 
above  named  are  depended  upon  to  furnish  the 
larger  sum.  The  city  has  thus  far  decreed 
that  the  habitues  of  haunts  of  profligacy  and 
crime  should  have  the  credit  of  furnishing  the 
wherewith  for  running  its  library.  Does  the 
end  justify  the  means?  The  writer  begs  to  ask 
whether  we  are  setting  an  example  for  other 
young  cities?  Is  the  running  of  a  library  of 
only  18,000  volumes  at  an  annual  cost  of  over 
$12,000,  and  that  cost  met  in  this  way,  proof 
of  practical  wisdom?  Puget. 

That  prejudices  die  a  lingering  death  is 
illustrated  in  the  fact  that  there  are  many 
churches  which  have  not  yet  begun  to  utilize 
the  active  co-operation  of  those  who  are  most 
numerous  and  most  regular  in  attendance  upon 
the  prayer-service,  viz :  the  women.  As  a 
rule  women  are  more  spiritually-minded  than 
men.  And  as  a  fact  they  have  more  leisure  for 
devotional  thought  and  preparation.  If  by 
their  silent  uniting  in  the  devotions  they  are 
so  helpful,  how  much  more,  by  voluntary  par¬ 
ticipation,  will  they  add  to  the  meeting  in 
effectiveness  and  power.  At  the  same  time 
the  chief  responsibility  for  taking  part  must 
continue  to  rest  upon  the  men.  Otherwise  the 
chnrch  would  limp  worse  than  at  present  by 
reason  of  the  dearth  of  the  masculine  element. 
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THE  EVANGELIST 


IS  THE  BIBLE  IN  DINBEB! 

J.  W.  Edwards  D.D. 

Yes  and  No. 

The  best  things  God  has  given  ns  are  always 
in  danger  of  damage  or  loss  by  the  folly  and 
frailty  of  man.  This  is  true  as  to  the  family, 
the  Church,  faith,  liberty,  conscience,  reason 
and  science  itself.  The  Bible  is  not  an  excep¬ 
tion  The  Book  of  books  must  be  divine  be¬ 
cause  it  has  survived  innumerable  attacks  of 
foes,  the  neglect  of  friends  and  the  idiotic 
treatment  of  its  worshippers. 

The  Word  of  God  liveth  and  abideth  forever. 
But  theological  surgeons  have  too  often  treated 
it  as  a  lifeless  subject  for  their  dissecting 
tables,  while  credulous  souls  have  made  a 
fetish  of  the  printed  book. 

The  two  revelations  of  God,  that  in  nature 
and  that  in  his  Word,  have  been  needlessly 
arrayed  against  each  other.  The  Bible  has 
been  made  to  appear  not  merely  unscientific 
but  anti-scientific.  Naturally  the  children  of 
an  age  of  science  have  recalcitrated,  and  the 
Bible  has  suffered  in  their  esteem.  If  verbally 
inspired,  a  single  error  demonstrated  destroys 
its  authority  as  the  literal  Word  of  God.  Sin¬ 
cere  upholders  of  absolute  inerrancy  have  little 
idea  of  the  extent  to  which  thinking  and  can¬ 
did  minds  have  revolted  from  that  conception, 
and  so  lost  reverence  for  Scriptures  coming, 
as  they  consider,  under  false  colors. 

Now  a  revelation  of  God  given  by  inspira¬ 
tion  cannot  be  too  highly  valued  or  too  care¬ 
fully  guarded.  Anxiety  to  maintain  its  divine 
content  in  all  its  purity  and  integrity  is  most 
praiseworthy.  But  the  history  of  both  Juda¬ 
ism  and  Christianity  shows  plainly  the  danger 
of  over  care  of  the  mere  form  and  letter  of 
religions  truth.  Our  Lord  had  continually  to 
contend  with  false  teachings  and  bigoted  oppo¬ 
sition  springii'g  from  this  very  source. 

The  first  concern  of  Christian  scholars  must 
ever  be  to  learn  what  is  the  real  Word  of  God, 
as  it  is  of  all  Christian  people  to  possess  the 
mind  that  was  in  Jesus  as  therein  revealed. 
Criticism  is  a  somewhat  unfortunate  word  to 
indicate  the  labor  of  accurate  scholarship 
striving  to  learn  just  what  God  has  said  to 
men  in  the  Bible.  “Genuine  criticism,”  says 
one  of  the  staunchest  defenders  of  the  conserva¬ 
tive  position,  “is  nothing  but  the  search  after 
truth,  and  of  this  there  cannot  be  too  much. 
Let  me  emphatically  state  that  I  regard  the 
higher  criticism  as  not  only  entirely  legitimate, 
but  as  very  useful,  and  indiscriminate  con¬ 
demnation  of  it  as  foolish.” 

This  is  the  sentiment  of  all  capable  scholars 
in  our  day.  Bishop  Westcott,  whose  labors  on 
the  text  of  the  New  Testament  lie  at  the  basis 
of  the  Revised  Version,  affirms  that  we  can¬ 
not  decide  n  prion  what  form  a  revelation  from 
God  must  take.  “We  can  only  with  the 
humblest  patience  seek  to  discern  how  it  has 
been  given  and  banded  down.  ”  This  is  exactly 
the  work  of  the  Biblical  critic. 

So  conservative  a  scholar  as  Professor  Mead 
of  Hartford  says,  “No  doubt  it  has  been  made 
very  probable  that  the  Pentateuch  in  its  pres¬ 
ent  form  was  not  all  written  by  Moses.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  it  has  been  made  probable  that  minor 
errors  exist  in  Chronicles,  and  other  books. 
Bnt  nothing  has  been  brought  to  light  which 
works  any  radical  change  in  the  general  view 
of  the  historical  value  of  the  Hebrew  records.  ” 
In  this  assurance  all  but  the  extreme  destruc¬ 
tive  critics  would  essentially  agree. 

Prof.  George  P.  Fisher,  one  of  the  foremost 
American  authorities  on  the  history  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  maintains  “in  common  with  the  vast 
majority  of  historical  critics  of  the  Bible” 
that  the  changed  conception  of  the  nature  of 
revelation  and  of  the  canonical  Scriptures  as 
related  to  it  does  not  tend  to  lessen  either  the 
authority  or  the  value  of  the  Bible  as  a  revela¬ 
tion  from  God. 


These  are  bnt  specimens  taken  almost  at  ran¬ 
dom  from  the  positive  assertions  of  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  the  best  scholars  and  theologians  of 
America.  The  leading  Biblical  scholars  of 
Great  Britain  have  long  affirmed  the  same. 
Some  of  the  most  distinguished  of  them  were 
in  attendance  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Pan 
Presbyterian  Alliance  in  Washington,  and 
openly  expressed  surprise  at  the  fearfulness  of 
American  conservative  "^opinion.  fJ|,One  of  the 
most !  learned  and  judicious  of  their  number 
publicly  said  in  New  York  that  the  Scotch 
churches  had  learned  years  ago  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  new  studies  of  the  Bible  to 
destroy  faith  in  it  as  God’s  saving  revelation 
of  himself  to  men,  bnt  very  much  in  their 
results  to  confirm  and  illumine  that  faith. 
There,  as  here,  not  a  few  have  been  saved  from 
utter  loss  of  belief  in  the  Bible  as  such  a 
revelation,  by  the  new  view  of  it  attained 
under  the  light  of  a  reconstructive  criticism. 
In  the  words  of  Professor  Mead,  “Faith  in 
Christ  and  faith  in  criticism  are  quite  com¬ 
patible.  ” 

With  such  testimony  before  us  we  have  a 
right  to  say  these  things : 

Let  no  one  be  alarmed  as  though  the  Word 
of  God  can  be  overturned  by  reverent,  accurate 
study  of  its  origin,  form,  or  content.  The 
Bible  is  its  own  best  defence.  Master  it,  live 
by  it,  venture  the  soul  upon  it,  and  nothing 
need  shake  an  assured  and  comforting  faith  in 
its  divine  character  and  authority. 

It  is  wrong  to  disturb  the  faith  of  others  by 
such  uttersmces  as  that  “if  there  is  one  proved 
error  in  the  Bible,  the  whole  Book  must  be 
thrown  away.  ’  ’  A  declaration  of  this  sort  at 
Washington  shocked  the  learned  delegates  from 
other  lands,  as  tending  directly  to  produce  the 
unbelief  it  deprecated.  Taking  an  untenable 
or  doubtful  position  opens  a  direct  way  for  the 
enemy  into  the  very  citadel  of  faith. 

The  action  of  the  Assembly  of  1898  contained 
one  golden  sentence  which  might  well  be  placed 
as  a  motto  upon  every  pastor’s  study-table  and 
pulpit  and  every  professor’s  desk.  It  is  that 
in  which  the  Assembly  enjoined  upon  all  its 
mini  sters  ‘  ‘  constantly  to  endeavor,  whether  in 
preaching  or  in  teaching,  by  the  spoken  or 
written  word,  to  present  the  positive ttruth^so 
di^tincTtiy^and^s^  attractively  that  men~shall 
understand  it  and  be  drawn  to  it.”  Preaching 
doubts  is  to  sow  tares.  If  the  theological  pro¬ 
fessor  must  “exhibit”, 'poison,  it  should  never 
be*  without  the  specific  antidote  accompanying 
it.  Positive  convictions,  positive  living,  posi¬ 
tive  preaching  form  a  three-fold  cord  that  can¬ 
not  be  broken. 

ORDINATION  VOWS-IN  WHAT  SENSE 
BINDING! 

John  T.  Duffield  D.D. 

II. 

3.  The  statements  by  the  defenders  of  Dr. 
McGiffert  that  “attempts  at  Reunion  failed  as 
long  as  they  were  based  on  attempts  to  define 
in  what  sense  subscription  was  taken,  ’  ’  and 
“that  they  succeeded  only  when  snch  attempts 
were  abandoned”  are  singularly  inaccurate. 

(1)  The  somewhat  indefinite  expression 
"system  of  doctrine"  occurs  in  one  of  the  three 
articles  of  the  basis  of  Reunion  and  in  one  of 
the  eight  ordination  vows.  In  the  conferences 
of  the  joint  committee  the  only  difference  of 
opinion  on  any  doctrinal  question  or  interest 
was  in  the  effort  to  state  in  what  sense  the  ex¬ 
pression  “system  of  doctrine”  should  be  under¬ 
stood.  On  the  general  question  as  stated  in 
The  Evangelist,  “in  what  sense  subscription 
is  taken?” — or  to  express  precisely  what  the 
defenders  of  Dr.  McGiffert  assume,  "in  what 
sense  ordination  vows  are  binding  f” — so  far  as 
appears  there  was  not  the  slightest  difference  of 
opinion. 

(2)  “Attempts  to  define  in  what  sense”  the 


indefinite  expression  mentioned  was  to  be 
understood  were  not  abandoned  and  did  not 
fail.  After  deliberate  conference  and  the  full 
and  frank  expression  of  opinion  the  Oommittee 
unanimously  agreed  on  a  form  of  statement 
defining  "the  sense"  in  which  the  Confession 
“as  containing  the  syst-  tn  of  doctrine  taught  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures”  was  to  be  understood.  It 
was  as  follows : 

“It  being  understood,  that  this  Confession  is 
received  in  its  proper  historical — that  is,  the 
Calvinistic  or  Refoimed — sense;  it  is  also  under¬ 
stood  that  various  methods  of  viewing,  stating, 
explaining  and  illustrating  the  doctrines  of  the 
Confession,  which  do  not  impair  the  integrity  of 
the  Reformed  or  Calvinistic  systim,  are  to  be 
freely  allowed  in  the  united  Church  as  they 
have  hitherto  been  allowed  in  the  separate 
Churches.  ’  ’ 

This  Plan  was  reported  by  the  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  to  the  two  Assemblies  in  1868.  In  the 
Reunion  Memorial  Volume,  Dr.  Adams  says: 

“It  was  adopted  by  both  Assemblies  by  a 
very  large  majority  and  sent  down  as  an  Over¬ 
ture  to  the  Presbyteries  for  their  decision.  In 
the  New  School  the  minority,  after  having 
expressed  their  dissent,  and  their  apprehension 
in  regard  to  the  tenth  article  (relating  to  the 
examination  by  a  Presbytery  of  a  minister  ap¬ 
plying  for  admission  from  another  Presbytery) 
waived  their  objection  in  the  final  vote  on  the 
whole  plan  and  acquiesced  in  the  judgment  of 
the  majority.  In  the  Old  School  Assembly  the 
minority  entered  a  formal  protest.  This  was 
answered  by  a  Committee  of  which  Dr.  Shedd 
was  Chairman.  This  paper  was  approved  and 
adopted  by  the  Assembly.  ”  (p.  286. ) 

Near  the  close  of  the  Sessions  of  the  Old 
School  Assembly,  “in  hope  of  conciliating  the 
minority,”  as  stated  by  Dr.  Adams,  a  resolu¬ 
tion  was  adopted  to  the  effect  that  whilst  the 
Assembly  had  adopted  the  Report  of  the  Joint 
Committee,  it  would  prefer  a  change  in  the 
doctrinal  basis,  namely,  the  omission  of  the 
clause  commencing  with  the  words:  “It  being 
understood,  etc.”  (See  above.)  This  action 
was  telegraphed  from  Albany  where  the  Old 
School  Assembly  were  in  Session  to  the  New 
School  Assembly  at  Harrisburg,  and  a  Com¬ 
mittee  appointed  to  communicate  it  personally. 
This  was  done,  bnt  many  of  the  members  of 
the  Assembly  had  left,  others  had  obtained 
leave  of  absence  and  there  was  not  a  Consti¬ 
tutional  quorum  to  reconsider  their  previous 
action.  By  the  concurrent  action  of  the  two 
Assemblies  in  New  York  in  1869,  the  clause 
referred  to  was  omitted  and  by  subsequent 
action  of  the  Presbyteries  Reunion  was  effected 
on  the  Plan  as  amended. 

(8)  The  proposition  to  define  “the  sense”  in 
which  *  ‘  the  Confession  as  containing  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  doctrine  taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures” 
was  to  be  understood,  did  not  originate  in  the 
Old  School  bnt  in  the  New  School.  It  occurred 
in  the  Philadelphia  Convention  in  November, 
1867.  When  the  proposition  to  unite  on  the 
Confession  as  the  doctrinal  basis  was  under 
consideration.  Dr.  Henry  B.  Smith,  Professor 
of  Theology  in  Union  Seminary,  and  the  rec¬ 
ognized  leader  of  the  New  School  representa¬ 
tives  in  the  Convention,  moved  to  amend  by 
adding:  “It  being  understood  that  this  Con¬ 
fession  is  received  in  its  proper,  historical — that 
is,  the  Calvinistic  or  Reformed  sense."  In  an 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention 
in  the  Memorial  Volume,  Dr.  Stearns,  pastor 
of  the  First  Church  of  Newark,  an  eminent 
leader  of  the  New  School  in  the  Reunion,  sajs: 

“The  proposition  took  the  Convention  by 
surprise.  His  object  was,  first,  to  meet  the 
objections  of  the  Old  School  boidy ;  second,  to 
test  in  an  open  and  explicit  manner  the  New 
School.  In  this  latter  view  its  success  was 
most  signal.  When  the  question  was  put  to 
the  New  School  portion  of  the  Convention, 
every  man  except  two  (46  ayes,  2  nays)  imme¬ 
diately  voted  in  the  affirmative.  ”  (p.  265. ) 

The  remainder  of  the  explanatory  sentence  in 
the  Plan  of  Reunion  of  1868  was  subsequently 
added  on  the  motion  of  Dr.  Gurley,  a  promi¬ 
nent  leader  oL-lheQM 

/  \e  -criTlOiT  \ 
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(4)  The  explanatory  clanses  of  the  Plan  of 
’68  were  not  omitted  from  the  Plan  adopted  in 
’69  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  greater  latitude 
of  interpretation  of  the  Confession,  mnch  less 
the  extravagant  latitude  claimed  by  the  de¬ 
fenders  of  Dr.  McGiffert,  that  each  candidate 
for  ordination,  or  minister  who  has  been  or¬ 
dained,  is  at  liberty  to  put  his  own  construc¬ 
tion  on  the  langnage  of  the  ordination  vows. 
The  proposition  to  omit  the  explanatory  clanses 
originated  avowedly  in  the  desire  “to  conciliate 
the  minority”  in  the  Old  School  Assembly  of 
’68,  the  extreme  Conservatives  who  were  op¬ 
posed  to  Reunion.  The  reason  for  the  omission 
from  the  Plan  adopted  in  ’69  is  stated  by  Dr. 
Adams  as  follows : 

“Previous  conferences,  debates  and  articles 
bad  accomplished  their  needful  purpose.  In 
regard  to  the  doctrinal  article,  it  was  no  more 
necessary  that  any  explanatory  clause,  designed 
to  represent  either  side,  should  be  introduced. 
The  old  qualifications  were  all  dropped  and  in 
their  place  a  better  expression  is  introduced 
into  the  preamble,  satisactory  to  all.  “Each 
recognizing  the  other  as  a  round  and  orfhtdox 
horiy.  ’  ’  Entire  confidence  between  the  nego¬ 
tiating  bodies  bad  been  reached  and  so  the 
Reunion  was  consummated.’’  (Mem.  Vol.  p. 
314  ) 

The  claim  that  according  to  the  Plan  of 
Reunion  Dr.  McGiffert’s  views  should  be  tol¬ 
erated  is  not  only  unfounded,  but  directly  con¬ 
tradicted  by  unquestionable  historical  facts. 
The  present  issue  has  nothing  to  do  with  any 
doctrinal  issne  at  the  time  of  the  Reunion. 
When  Drs.  Adams  and  Smith  and  Stearns  were 
lead**rs  in  the  New  School  Church,  would  a 
Presbytery  that  allowed  the  cottinuaiice  in 
the  ministry  of  one  avowing  Dr.  McGiffert’s 
views  have  been  pronounced  “sound  and  ortho¬ 
dox?’’  If  not  who  are  violators  of  the  Reunion 
Compact? 

4.  Dr.  Farrand  has  rendered  a  valuable 
service  at  the  present  crisis  by  his  quotations 
respecting  the  obligation  of  ordination  vows 
from  Dr.  Charles  Hodge,  an  accepted  authority 
on  the  subject,  both  now  and  at  the  time  of 
the  Reunion.  We  call  renewed  attention  to 
the  decisive  declarations  of  Dr.  Hodge : 

“The  two  principles  which  by  common  con¬ 
sent  of  all  honest  men  determine  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  oaths  and  professions  of  faith  are, 
liret,  the  plain  historical  meaning  of  the  words; 
recoud,  the  auitnuH  impunentis,  that  is,  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  party  imposing  the  oath  or  re¬ 
quiring  the  profession. '  ’ 

It  will  be  observed,  the  first  principle  men¬ 
tioned  is  that  stated  in  the  amendment  pro¬ 
posed  by  Dr.  Smith ;  the  latter  is  but  another 
f  jriu  of  the  ethical  principle  above  mentioned 
as  to  the  sense  in  which  vows  are  obligatory. 

In  view  of  the  above  we  respectfully  ask  the 
defenders  of  Dr.  McGiffert:  Does  he  accept 
the  vow  that  he  believes  “the  Scriptures  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  to  be  the  Word 
of  Qod,”  in  the  plain  hittorical  zenge  of  this 
Confessional  expression — the  sense  understood 
and  intended  by  his  “brethren  in  the  Lord”  from 
whom  he  received  the  authority  be  is  now 
claiming  to  teach  his  views  as  a  Presbyterian 
minister?  If  not,  is  bis  position  ethically  de¬ 
fensible? 

5.  The  remarkable  lapsus  mentis  of  both  onr 
respected  critics  in  stating  that  the  rule  of  the 
majority  is  not  a  principle  of  Presbyterian 
Church  government,  and  their  correspondin 
inference,  call  for  notice  and  reply.  Of  course 
they  overlooked  for  the  time  the  express  state¬ 
ment  to  the  contrary  in  the  authorized  edition 
of  the  Constitution.  With  vision .  some  what 
blurred  by  zeal  in  defending  an  indefensible 
foregone  conclusion,  the  slip  was  nndoubtedly 
doe  to  that  fruitful  source  of  error,  the  so- 
called  “argument  from  analogy.’’  A  Consti¬ 
tution  is  practically  inoperative  withont  an 
authoritative  interpreter.  The  Constitutional 
interpreter  of  onr  state  and  federal  Constitu¬ 
tions  is  the  Supreme  Court.  A  half  dozen 
judges,  more  or  lees,  may  decide  that  a  legis¬ 


lative  act  adopted  by  large  majorities  and 
approved  by  the  executive  is  unconstitutional 
and  it  immediately  becomes  null  and  void.  In 
like  manner  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  is  the  Constitutional  interpreter 
of  the  Presbyterian  Constitution.  In  bis  de¬ 
fence  before  the  Assembly  of  ’93,  Dr.  Briggs 
said: 

“The  Presbyterian  Church  like  other  organ¬ 
ized  Churches,  has  a  system  of  checks  and  bal¬ 
ances  of  power,  and  a  Supreme  Court  for  the 
ultimate  decision  of  Constitutional  guestions.” 
Our  critics  overlooked  the  fact  that  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  is 
not  like  a  civil  Supreme  Court,  a  small  and 
permanent  body  of  officials ;  it  is  a  representa¬ 
tive  body  in  which  the  entire  Church  from  year 
to  year  is  represented  It  has  legislative  and 
executive  as  well  as  judicial  functions.  More¬ 
over,  its  judicial  functions  are  not  restricted 
to  cases  “regularly  brought  before  it’’  by 
appeal,  complaint  or  review.  “To the  General 
Assembly  also  belongs  the  power  of  deciding 
in  all  controversies  respecting  doctrine  and  discip¬ 
line,”  and  we  may  add,  among  other  powers 
enumerated,  that  “of  reproving,  warning  or 
bearing  testimony  against  error  in  doctrine, 
in  any  Church,  Presbytery,  or  Synod,’’  and 
“of  suppressing  schismatical  and  contentious 
disputations.  ’  ’  ( Form  of  Gov.  Chap.  XII. , 

Sec.  5. ) 

Now  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  with  virtual  unanimity  has  twice  ex¬ 
pressed  its  judgment  that  the  published  views 
of  Dr.  McGiffert  are  irreconcilable  with  essen¬ 
tial  doctrines  of  the  Standards  and  therefore 
inconsistent  with  his  continuance  in  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  ministry.  In  accordance  with  the 
provision  in  the  organic  law  of  the  Church  for 
such  cases  the  Assembly  requested  his  “peace¬ 
able  withdrawal.  ’  ’  To  the  surprise  and  regret 
of  the  great  body  of  the  Presbyterian  and  other 
Evangelical  Churches,  and  of  many  whose 
judgment  is  entitled  to  respect  outside  the 
membership  of  any  Church,  Dr.  McGiffert  has 
thus  far  declined  to  withdraw,  maintaining 
that  the  action  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  un¬ 
constitutional,  and  that  it  is  his  “right”  as  a 
Presbyterian  minister  to  continue  to  disturb 
the  peace  of  the  Church. 

We  cannot  but  cherish  the  hope  that  after 
due  consideration  of  the  reasons  why  hig 
position  is  generally  regarded  as  logically  and 
theologically,  ethically  and  ecclesistically, 
untenable.  Dr.  McGiffert  will  even  yet  accept 
the  legitimate  consequence  of  his  exceptionable 
views  with  the  courage  shown  in  their  frank 
avowal.  Should  he  do  so  he  may  rest  assured 
that  with  few  exceptions  throughout  the  entire 
Church  the  doxology  would  be  sung  as  it  was 
sung  in  the  Assembly  in  anticipation  of  snch 
action. 

Pkikcetok,  N.  J. 

P.  S. — Since  the  manuscript  of  the  above 
paper  was  sent  to  The  Evangelist  the  Presby¬ 
tery  has  taken  action  in  the  McGiffert  case. 
Two  things  have  been  demonstrated  by  this 
action.  First,  that  the  statement  in  the  open¬ 
ing  sentences  of  the  paper  as  to  the  gravity  of 
the  crisis  was  not  an  exaggeration.  Whilst 
the  Presbytery  has  expressed  an  apologetic  dis¬ 
approval  of  the  views  of  Dr.  McGiffert  it  has 
indicated  emphatically  its  disapproval  of  the 
virtually  unanimoos  judgment  of  the  last  two 
Assemblies — one  expressed  in  terms,  the  other 
avowedly  understood  and  implied — that  Dr. 
McGiffert  should  peaceably  withdraw. 

Second,  the  action  of  the  Presbytery  is  a  re- 
ductio  ad  absurdum  demonstration  that  Dr.  Mc¬ 
Giffert  cannot  remain  in  the  ministry  of  the 
Presbyterian  Chnrch.  The  Presbyterial  action 
makes  it  conspicnonsly  evident  that  to  legiti¬ 
mate  Dr.  McGiffert’s  continuance  in  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  ministry  would  involve  affirming  the 
following  propositions : 


1.  Whilst  “it  is  necessary  to  make  effectual 
provision  that  all  who  are  admitted  as  teach¬ 
ers  be  sound  in  the  faith,”  it  is  not  necessary 
that  they  continue  sound  in  the  faith  after 
their  admission. 

2  Whilst  to  preserve  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Presbyterian  Chnrch  ordination 
vows  should  be  required,  fidelity  to  those  vows 
in  the  sense  intended,  and  necessary  to  the 
object  for  which  they  are  assumed  and  ac¬ 
cepted,  shall  not  be  required. 

3.  Statements  asserting  or  implying  as  fol¬ 
lows:  John  the  Baptist  never  said,  “Behold 
the  Lamb  of  God  who  taketh  away  the  sin  of 
the  world,”  never  said,  “I  saw  the  Spirit  de¬ 
scending  from  heaven  like  a  dove  and  it  abode 
on  him,  I  saw  and  bare  record  that  this  is  the 
Son  of  God;”  Jesus  never  said  to  Nicodemus, 
“God  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  ”  “he  came 
down  from  heaven,  even  the  Son  of  man  which 
is  in  heaven,  ”  never  said  “before  Abraham 
was  I  am,”  “he  that  bath  seen  me  hath  seen 
the  Father;”  never  uttered  the  prayer, 
“Glorify  thou  me  with  the  glory  I  had  with 
thee  before  the  world  was;”  “it  was  not  on 
the  deity  of  Jesus  nor  yet  the  perfection  of  his 
humanity  that  the  disciples  founded  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church — the  men  whom  he  gathered  about 
him  regarded  him  in  neither  of  these  aspects;” 
“it  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  Jesus  that 
the  time  would  come  for  the  abrogation  of  the 
(Jewish  ritual)  law;”  “he  did  not  institute  the 
Lord’s  Supper  as  a  memorial  service,  expecting 
as  he  did  to  return  at  an  early  day ;”  it  was  a 
misconception  of  the  writer  of  the  Acts  that 
“the  Twelve  Apostles  held  an  official  position 
in  the  Chnrch,”  he  misapprehended  and  mis¬ 
stated  the  occurrences  on  the  day  of  Pentecost; 
Paul  was  not  the  author  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles 
— certainly  not  in  the  form  in  which  we  now 
have  them,  to  ascribe  certain  portions  to  Paul 
“does  him  great  injustice,”  “the  Christianity 
of  these  Epistles  is  not  the  Christianity  of 
Paul;”  the  so  called  First  Epistle  of  Peter 
was  written  by  nobody  knows  who,  and  was  at¬ 
tributed  to  Peter  to  give  it  authority  or  possi¬ 
bly  by  the  w’him  of  a  scribe;  the  so-called 
Second  Epistle  of  Peter  was  unquestionably  an 
intentional  fraud: 

These  and  snch  like  statements  are  not 
“heresies,”  they  are  “errors,”  and  a  Presby¬ 
terian  minister  is  at  liberty  to  teach  “error.” 

Of  course  the  action  of  Presbytery  is  not 
final.  By  the  automatic  working  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  system,  if  not  otherwise,  sooner  or 
later  the  case  will  come  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Church  when  such  decisive  action 
will  be  taken  as  may  be  deemed  advisable. 
What  that  action  will  be  we  need  not  at  pres¬ 
ent  anticipate. 


ORDINATION  VOWS— IN  WHAT  SENSE 
BINDING? 

S.  A.  Farrand. 

EMitor  of  Evangelist. 

As  usual  Professor  Dnffield  in  The  Evangelist 
of  January  11  and  to-day  is  candid  and  courte¬ 
ous.  I  will  be  equally  so.  Your  editorial 
comments  render  further  reply  to  some  parts 
of  his  article  unnecessary. 

Professor  Dnffield  enlarges  his  previous  state¬ 
ment  of  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  from  “a  common  faith 
and  the  rule  of  the  majority”  to  “a  common 
faith  formulated  in  a  Confession  and  the  rule  of 
the  majority  Constitutionally  express  d.”  The 
change  is  radical,  but  to  make  the  statement 
correct  the  words  within  constitutional  limits 
must  be  substituted  for  the  words  “constita- 
tionally  expressed.”  These  constitutional  lim¬ 
its  apply  to  the  case  under  discussion. 

Professor  Dnffield  states  as  an  ethical  princi¬ 
ple  that  the  promiser  (in  this  case  Dr.  Mc¬ 
Giffert)  is  bound  by  the  sense  in  which  the 
promisee  (the  Presbyterian  Chnrch)  regards 
the  promise.  This  principle  is  correct,  but 
the  promisee  having  stated  his  views  of  the 
obligation,  may  not  at  a  later  date  claim  that 
the  promise  means  something  more. 

In  my  quotations  from  Dr.  Charles  Hodge  in 
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The  Evangelist  of  November  30,  this  principle 
is  forcibly  expressed,  and  the  meaning  pnt 
npon  its  formula  of  subscription  by  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  is  clearly  stated.  Dr.  Hodge 
also  adds, 

“  It  is  a  perfectly  notorious  fact  that  there  are  hun- 
dreds  of  ministers  in  our  church,  and  that  there  always 
have  been  such  ministers,  who  do  not  receive  all  the 
propositions  contained  in  the  Confession  of  Faith  and 
Catechisms.  To  start  now  at  this  late  day,  a  new  rule  of 
subscription,  which  would  either  brand  these  men  with 
infamy,  or  exclude  them  from  the  church,  is  simply  ab¬ 
surd  and  Intolerable." 

Professor  Duffleld  fails  to  meet  the  quota¬ 
tions  from  Dr.  Hodge  and  others  as  to  liberty 
to  disregard  the  deliverances  and  doctrinal 
statements  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  also 
as  to  the  Church’s  construction  of  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  its  standards,  but  introduces  a  new 
condition  by  quoting  a  provision  adopted  by 
the  Synod  of  New  York  in  1745,  to  the  effect 
that: 

“  If  any  member  cannot  in  conscience  agree  to  the 
determination  of  the  majority  ”  he  “  promises  peaceably 
to  withdraw  from  the  body  without  endeavoring  to  raise 
any  dispute  or  contention  on  the  debated  point.” 

Also  when  the  Synods  of  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  united  in  1768  the  “Plan  of 
Union”  contained  this  provision, 

“That  when  any  matter  is  determined  by  a  major  vote, 
every  member  shall  either  actively  concur  with  or  pas¬ 
sively  submit  to  such  determination ;  or,  if  his  con¬ 
science  permit  him  to  do  neither,  he  shall,  after  sufficient 
liberty  modestly  to  reason  and  remonstrate,  peaceably 
withdraw  from  our  communion  without  attempting  to 
make  any  schism.” 

Professor  Duffleld  proceeds, 

“In  view  of  the  above  explicit  and  repeated  provision 
in  the  organic  law  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  on  the 
very  point  in  question,  it  is  evident  that  Dr.  McGiffert’s 
declaration  that  he  holds  the  essential  doctrine  of  the 
Presbyterian  faith  is  wholly  Irrelevant  to  the  issue  ” 
.  .  .  “  To  the  surprise  and  regret  of  the  great  body  of 
the  church  he  has  thus  far  declined  to  accept  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  General  Assembly.  We  respectfully  ask  of 
his  defenders  whether  they  regard  his  course  as  in  ac. 
cordance  with  the  explicit  and  repeated  provision  re¬ 
specting  subscription  in  the  organic  laws  referred  to, 
and  with  the  corresimndlng  vows  required  by  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  ‘to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  church,’  and  ‘to 
be  in  subjection  to  his  brethren  in  the  Lord  ?  ’  ” 

The  reply  is  that  the  provision  adopted  by 
the  Synod  of  New  York  in  1745  was  super¬ 
seded  by  the  Union  of  the  Synods  of  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  in  1758.  Their  “Plan 
of  Union”  just  quoted  from  was  a  statement 
of  the  principles  npon  which  that  union  was 
based  and  all  special  laws  of  both  Synods  not 
included  in  that  Plan  of  Union  lapsed  when 
that  union  was  effected.  The  section  preced¬ 
ing  the  one  quoted  declares  that  the  united 
Synod  receives  the  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith,  and  Catechisms,  and  adheres  to  the 
plan  of  worship,  government  and  discipline 
contained  in  the  Westminster  Directory.  The 
provisions  and  principles  of  the  Plan  of  Union 
of  1758  were  authoritative  until  they  were 
superseded  in  1788. 

“  In  1787,  the  Synod  preparatory  to  forming  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly,  ordered  a  thorough  revision  of  the  stand¬ 
ards,  altering  the  articles  excepted  to  In  the  Adopting 
Act,  and  making  such  amendments  as  were  found  to  be 
necessary.”  (Moore’s  Digest  p.  51.) 

In  1788  the  Synod  previous  to  creating  a 
General  Assembly  and  ending  its  own  func¬ 
tions  as  the  highest  body  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  issued  a  statement  of  “Preliminary 
Principles”  as  the  basis  and  explanation  of 
their  action,  and  prefixed  it  to  the  Form  of 
Government  as  chapter  1.,  where  it  still  re¬ 
mains.  They  then  took  further  action  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“  The  Synod  having  fully  considered  the  draught  of  the 
form  of  government  and  discipline,  did,  on  a  review  of 
the  whole,  and  hereby  do  ratify  and  adopt  the  same,  as 
now  altered  and  amended,  as  the  Ck>nstitution  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  America,  and  ordered  the  same 
to  bo  considered  and  strictly  observed  as  the  rule  of 
the  ir  proceedings,  by  all  the  inferior  judicatories  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  body.  And  they  order  that  a  correct  copy  be 
printed,  and  that  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith, 
as  now  altered,  be  printed  in  full  along  with  it,  as  mak¬ 
ing  a  part  of  the  Constitution.” 

“  Resolved,  That  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the 


above  ratification  by  the  Synod,  Is,  that  the  Form  of 
Government  and  Discipline  and  the  Confession  of  Faith' 
as  now  ratified,  is  to  continue  to  be  our  Constitution 
and  the  Confession  of  our  Faith  and  practice  unalter' 
able  unless  two-thirds  of  the  Presbyteries  under  the  care 
of  the  (jieneral  Assembly  shall  propose  alterations  or 
amendments,  shall  be  agreed  to  and  enacted  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly.”  And  further,  “  They  also  took  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  Westminster  Larger  and  Shorter  Cate¬ 
chisms,  and  having  made  a  small  amendment  of  the 
larger,  did  approve,  and  do  hereby  approve  and  ratify  the 
said  Cathechism  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States.  And  the  Synod  order,  that  the  said  Di¬ 
rectory  and  Catechisms  be  printed  and  bound  up  in  the 
same  volume  with  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  the  Form 
of  (government  and  Discipline,  and  that  the  whole  be  cnn- 
Mdered  an  the  standard  of  our  (Utctrine,  government,  discipline 
and  worship  agrteably  to  the  resolutions  of  the  Synod  at 
their  present  sessions.”  (Moore’s  Digest,  pp.  51-.'>2.) 

This  language  is  unequivocal,  and  from  that 
time  to  this  the  confessional  subscription  and 
ordination  vows  of  the  Presbyterian  minister 
have  had  reference  only  to  our  Confession  and 
Constitution  as  then  revised  and  eince  amended. 

The  provisions  quoted  by  Professor  Duffleld 
were  outgrown  and  superseded  more  than  one 
hundred  years  ago.  The  Church  will  hardly 
turn  back  to  them  now. 

The  Assembly  has  repeatedly  tolerated  open 
disregard  of  its  deliverances  and  injunctions. 
When  the  Old  School  Assembly  in  1846  by  an 
almost  unanimous  vote  declared  Romish  bap¬ 
tism  invalid.  Dr.  Charles  Hodge  instead  of 
quietly  leaving  the  Church  continued  openly 
to  teach  the  contrary,  and  in  the  Princeton 
Review  vigorously  attacked  the  decision  of  the 
Assembly.  Dr.  Hodge  as  quoted  by  me  in  The 
Evangelist  of  November  30  said, 

*■  The  deliverances  of  the  Assembly,  therefore,  by  com¬ 
mon  consent,  bind  the  people  and  lower  courts  only  when 
they  are  consistent  with  the  constitution  and  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  and  of  that  consistency  every  man  may  and  must 
judge,  as  he  has  to  render  an  account  to  God.” 

Dr.  McGiffert,  accepting  the  construction  put 
by  the  Presbyterian  Church  upon  subscription 
to  its  standards,  as  voiced  by  Dr.  Hodge,  and 
believing  himself  in  accord  with  those  stand¬ 
ards,  and  within  the  sphere  of  his  constitu¬ 
tional  liberty,  was  bound  by  his  conscience  to 
give  the  manly  and  courteous  reply  which  he 
did  to  the  Assembly’s  request. 

Now  as  to  the  peace  of  the  Church.  The  last 
decade  with  its  heresy  trials  has  been  disas¬ 
trous  to  Presbyterianism  in  New  York  City. 
It  has  lost  heavily  in  strength  and  infinence 
and  many  felt  and  said  sadly  that  Presby¬ 
terianism  was  dying  in  that  city.  The  pastors 
were  alarmed  and  held  meetings  for  prayer 
and  conference,  seeking  divine  guidance  in 
their  efforts  to  change  this  condition.  Their 
prayers  appeared  to  be  answered.  Past  differ¬ 
ences  were  being  healed  and  the  outlook  was 
brightening.  Dr.  McGiffert’s  book  was  pub¬ 
lished  containing  views  startling  to  most  of 
them.  Absorbed,  however,  in  their  Master’s 
work  and  encouraged  by  the  brightening  indi¬ 
cations  they  had  no  time  for  discussion,  and 
passing  the  matter  in  silence  the  ripple  of  ex¬ 
citement  soon  died  away  and  the  incident  was 
being  forgotten.  The  same  was  true  of  the 
church  at  large.  The  discussion  caused  by 
Dr.  McGiff6rt’s  book  soon  ceased,  and  the 
church  would  now  be  at  rest,  had  not  a  very 
few  men  for  two  years  continued  agitating  the 
matter  and  through  the  General  Assembly 
tried  to  force  upon  the  New  York  Presbjtery 
a  heresy  trial  which  they  think  it  wise  to 
avoid. 

Were  six  men  to  cease  their  efforts  the 
troubled  waters  would  at  once  be  quiet,  and 
the  Ohurch  have  peace.  These  men,  however 
sincere,  are  the  real  disturbers  of  the  peace. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  York  in  a  Christian 
spirit  and  dignified  manner,  by  a  majority  of 
nearly  three  fourths,  has  wisely  borne  its  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  truth,  and  dropped  the  case.  Such 
“witness  bearing”  is  far  more  effective  in 
promoting  sound  doctrine  than  any  possible 
results  from  a  heresy  trial. 


Thus  far  I  had  written  in  reply  to  Professor 
Duffleld’s  article  of  last  week.  That  of  this 
week  now  before  me  calls  for  little  in  addi¬ 
tion.  His  review  of  the  history  of  the  reunion 
simply  confirms  our  statement  that  after  long 
negotiation  it  was  at  last  effected  only  npon 
the  basis  of  our  standards  “pure  and  simple.” 

I  am  confident  he  is  greatly  mistaken  in  the 
interpretation  he  puts  upon  the  action  of  the 
last  two  Assemblies.  Every  other  point  is 
already  answered. 

I  close  regretting  that  Professor  Duffleld 
should  think  so  lightly  of  the  judgment  of 
the  most  conservative,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
ablest  Presbyteries  of  our  Church,  whose  action 
in  this  case,  although  so  offensive  to  him,  is 
eliciting  warm  and  wide  approval  from  peace 
loving  Christians  in  our  own  as  well  as  in 
other  communions.  Both  of  his  articles  form  a 
strange  comment  npon  that  last  sentence  of  his 
pamphlet,  “Let  ns  have  peace.” 

MINISTERIAL  PERSONALS. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Neill,  late  of  Flint,  Mich., 
may  for  the  present  be  addressed  at  32  West 
Fifteenth  street.  New  York  City. 

The  fourteen  years’  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  . 
W.  H.  McCaughey  D.  D.  at  West  Hope  Church, 
Philadelphia,  terminated  with  last  Sunday. 
He  expects  to  go  abroad  in  February,  visiting 
Europe  and  the  Holy  Land,  returning  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 

The  Rev.,  Jacob  Boyd  Andrews  died  at  his 
home,  San  Jose,  December  11.  He  was  assist¬ 
ant  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
with  Dr.  John  W.  Dinsmore.  He  was  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Lafayette  College  and  McCormick  Sem¬ 
inary,  and  beginning  in  1875,  labored  in  Wis¬ 
consin  and  Illinois  before  going  to  the  Pacific 
coast. 

Dr.  Gilson  writes  of  Elder  James  Jones 
who  has  rendered  fifty  years  of  service  as  an 
elder  in  the  old  Pigeon  Creek  Church,  Wash¬ 
ington  County,  Pa.— once  Dr.  John  McMillan’s 
charge.  One  son,  the  Rev.  William  A.  Jones, 
is  the  very  popular  pastor  of  the  Knoxville 
Church,  in  a  suburb  of  Pittsburg,  and  another 
son  is  an  elder  in  the  same  church. 

The  Rev.  James  S.  Root  of  Rochester  has 
been  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  church  at 
Campbell,  N.  Y. 

The  Rev.  William  A.  Reid,  formerly  pastor 
at  Pulteney,  N.  Y.,  has  resigned  his  pro¬ 
fessorship  in  Portland,  Me.,  and  may  be  ad¬ 
dressed  at  269  Pearl  street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  Rev.  DeWitt  L.  Pelton  Ph.D.  has  re¬ 
signed  his  charge  over  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Bloomington,  Ill.,  and  his  position 
as  Moderator  of  Presbytery  to  enter  the  minis¬ 
try  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  as  he  did  not  feel 
he  had  suffleient  liberty  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  Complimentary  resolutions  of  esteem 
and  friendship  were  passed  by  Presbytery. 
During  Dr.  Pelton’s  three  years’  pastorate  150 
members  have  been  added  to  the  First  Church 
and  the  mortgage  indebtedness  much  reduced. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Presbyterian 
Ministers’  Association  of  Philadelphia,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  offleers  were  elected:  President,  the 
Rev.  J,  G.  Bolton  D.D. ;  Vice  President,  the 
Rev.  David  Wills  LL.D.;  Business  Committee, 
the  Revs.  J.  S.  Macintosh  D.  D.,  George  E. 
Martin  D.  D. ,  David  J.  Beale  D.  D. ,  C.  A. 
Campbell  and  W.  P.  Fulton  D.  D. 

President  Stryker  of  Hamilton  College  is  to 
occupy  the  pulpit  of  the  Church  of  the  Pil¬ 
grims,  Brooklyn,  for  the  present,  and  it  may 
be  until  a  new  pastorate  has  been  chosen. 

The  Rev.  F.  E.  Marston  D.D  may  be  ad¬ 
dressed  for  the  winter  at  117  East  Twenty- 
seventh  street.  It  is  his  intention,  as  the  way 
may  open,  to  return  to  the  pastorate,  when  his 
dresent  literary  engagements  are  completed. 
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THE  BOOK  TABLE 

GOLDWIN  SMITH’S  POLITICAL  HIS  TORT  OF 
BRITAIN.* 

In  writing  this  new  work  Professor  Smith 
follows  closely  on  the  lines  of  his  political  His¬ 
tory  of  the  United  States.  It  is  possible  that 
the  great  success  of  that  achievement  has  given 
him  some  enconragement  to  set  his  hand  to  the 
still  greater  achievement  of  writing  in  two 
volumes  of  about  500  moderate  pages  each,  the 
whole  history  of  Great  Britain  from  the  Dane 
and  the  Saxon  down  to  Queen  Victoria. 

This  achievement  is  made  possible  by  a  rigid 
adherence  to  the  plan  of  holding  the  whole 
work  strictly  to  its  political  lines  and  not  per¬ 
mitting  it  to  wander  into  discussions  of  con¬ 
stitutional  law  on  the  one  hand  nor  into  the 
expansive  generalities  or  biographies  of  ordi¬ 
nary  history  on  the  other. 

Politics,  like  religion,  is  however  so  perva¬ 
sive  and  comprehensive,  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
say  what  should  not  come  in  under  that  head 
into  such  a  work  as  this.  It  certainly  brings 
in  the  substance  of  pretty  much  everything 
that  concerns  the  life  of  the  people,  though  it 
.does  permit  an  author  who  knows  where  to 
find  the  vital  elements  of  his  story  to  omit  a 
great  deal  of  the  ordinary  detail.  The  battle 
of  Waterloo  for  example,  had  great  signifi¬ 
cance  as  a  political  event,  which  is  duly  but 
briefly  recognized  by  Professor  Smith,  though 
its  expansive  history  as  a  military  event  is  not 
related  at  all  as  it  is  by  common  historians. 
Frugal  as  the  author  is  of  space  he  finds  room 
to  pause  in  his  narrative  and  brighten  his  ex* 
position  with  original  and  luminous  comment. 
It  is  mainly  in  these  parts  of  the  work  that 
we  see  the  hand  of  the  political  student  and 
thinker.  The  true  charm  of  the  work  is  here. 
The  story  has  been  told  before,  but  the  inter¬ 
pretation,  comment,  criticism  are  new.  They 
are  Professor  Qeldwin  Smith’s  special  vindi¬ 
cation  from  the  heavy  charge  of  having  asked 
ns  to  read  two  new  volumes  on  British  history. 

The  vindication  is  valid  and  the  imposition  a 
delightful  one.  Who  might  not  envy  Goldwin 
Smith  his  English  style?  He  has  done  nothing 
better  than  these  two  volumes  They  are  full 
of  original  views,  new  points,  new  ideas 
striking  interpretations,  interesting  as  a  novel, 
a  very  good  one  at  that,  and  written  in  a 
plain,  direct  style  which,  without  being  rhetori¬ 
cal,  can  easily  become  picturesque,  imaginative 
or  upon  occasion  caustic  and  trenchant — some¬ 
times  perhaps  too  trenchant.  As  to  the  sub¬ 
stance  he  is  not  always  free  from  the  suspicion 
of  prejudice,  as  for  example  in  his  remarks  on 
Lafayette,  nor  from  the  charge  of  mixing  up 
the  different  relations  of  the  same  case  as 
in  his  severe  judgment  on  Franklin’s  trans¬ 
mission  to  Boston  of  the  Hutchinson  letters, 
or  in  his  sweeping  censures  on  Charles  James 
Fox,  as  if  his  whole  life  held  one  even  tenor 
all  through  and  that  tenor  bad.  More  seriously 
yet  we  should  dispute  his  account  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Reformation,  not  for  what  he  says  of 
Henry’s  great  minister,  Cromwell,  though  we 
do  hope  better  things  of  that  great  master 
of  the  via  media,  not  alone  that  the  great  figures 
of  Cranmer,  Ridley,  Latimer  and  the  others 
are  drawn  inadequately,  but  most  of  all  that 
the  moral  and  religions  elements  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion  are  kept  out  of  sight  and  preponderating 
importance  assigned  to  political  and  social 
causes.  This  is  all  the  more  inexplicable  as 
the  author  describes  with  such  accuracy  the 
mistake  made  by  such  apostles  of  the  renais¬ 
sance  as  More,  Erasmus  and  Cardinal  Pole, 
in  looking  “to  the  sun  of  learning  and  educa¬ 
tion  to  chase  away  the  shadows  of  supersti¬ 
tion,  hoping  that  enlightened  authority, 

*Tbe  United  Kingdom.  A  Political  History ;  B/  Gold- 
win  Smith  D.  C.  L.  (The  Macmillans.  Two  vols.  $4  ) 


assuming  the  guidance  of  reform,  would  make 
the  past  slide  quietly  into  the  future.’’  How 
many  others  have  made  the  same  mistake; 
calling  for  intellectual  renaissance  when  what 
Europe  and  England  needed  and  what  was 
actually  coming  was  religions  reform. 

The  work  begins  with  a  glance  at  the  old 
English  polity,  for  much  of  its  originality  lies  in 
the  assertion  that  England  did  not  get  its  laws, 
its  polity,  its  civil  order  or  its  literature  from 
the  Norman,  but  that  they  had  been  developed 
at  home,  notably  under  Alfred  and  the  others. 
Professor  Smith  looks  on  the  Norman  not  only 
as  an  interloper  but  as  a  marplot  who  sadly 
broke  up  the  development  which  was  going  on 
in  its  own  natural  way  in  England  and  was  not 
resumed  until  Edward  I.  was  seated  on  the  throne. 

The  chapter  given  to  this  great  monarch  is 
noble  and  rich,  full  of  the  points,  ideas  and 
kind  of  comment  which  make  the  special  at¬ 
traction  of  the  history. 

Thus  the  work  moves  on  from  one  reign  to 
another  till  we  come  to  firm  ground  in  Henry 
IV.  and  his  heroic  son,  to  whom  with  all  that 
was  noble  in  him  our  author  attributes  more 
of  the  woe  and  trouble  that  came  on  the  realm 
than  to  any  other  prince.  This  view  gets 
mnch  of  its  force  from  the  author’s  broad  dis¬ 
tinction  between  armies  and  their  disastrous 
influence  on  law,  liberty  and  the  free  develop¬ 
ment  of  political  life,  and  fleets,  navies,  which 
as  he  points  out  are  less  threatening  to  liberty 
and  promote  the  general  vigor,  enterprise  and 
thrift  of  the  nation. 

Farther  we  cannot  follow  our  author  through 
the  long  snocession  which  brings  us  to  the 
present  time.  We  must  however  add  that  the 
whole  theory  of  the  work  is  to  develop  the 
growth  of  English  law  and  liberty  which  came 
into  existence  under  the  old  English  Kings  be¬ 
fore  Harold  fell  at  Senlao.  The  chapters  on  the 
Commonwealth  and  Cromwell  cannot  well  be 
better.  When  we  come  to  the  Georges  and 
read  the  comments  on  the  two  American  wars 
we  find  little  to  object  to,  though  there  are 
some  minor  points  to  correct,  had  we  the 
space.  The  sorest  point  in  the  whole  history 
has  always  been  the  after-treatment  of  the 
loyalists,  contrasting  as  it  does  with  the  mag¬ 
nanimous  policy  adopted  at  the  end  of  the 
Civil  War.  Similar  was  the  infatuation  which 
plunged  us  into  sympathy  with  France  during 
the  Napoleonic  wars,  and  gives  point  to  the 
author’s  inquiry:  If  Napoleon  had  triumphed 
in  Europe  would  Louisiana  have  been  a  state? 

The  history  of  the  present  reign  and  of  the 
great  reform  movements  which  have  changed 
the  social,  industrial  and  political  aspect  of 
Great  Britain  is  traced  in  later  chapters.  One 
is  devoted  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the 
other  important  parts  of  the  British  possessions 
and  the  work  closes  with  a  study  of  the  politi¬ 
cal  development  of  the  Empire  in  India. 

The  two  volumes  have  a  full  and  excellent 
index. 

Ohristus  Victor,  A  Student’s  Reverie.  By 
Henry  N.  Dodge.  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  |1. 

This  poem,  written  in  many  different  metres, 
now  an  ode,  now  a  pean,  now  lyric  and  now 
plain  didactic  pentameter,  celebrates  the  final 
triumph  of  Jesus  Christ  over  sin  and  evil  in 
every  form.  It  is  restorationist  in  its  the¬ 
ology  and  in  certain  parts  drops  into  a  metrical 
exposition  of  universalism,  which  from  one 
point  of  view  is  too  heavy  a  load  for  any  im¬ 
agination  to  lift  into  poetry,  and  from  another 
is  spotted  with  abnormal  theology.  Apart  from 
this  there  is  much  in  the  poem  to  admire.  In 
some  parts  of  it  love  and  devotion  to  Christ 
rise  to  rapture.  The  Cross  is  forever  and 
everywhere  the  one  only  redemption: 

“  The  love  upon  the  grievous  cross 
Doth  glow,  the  beacon-light  of  time, 

...  As  ages  come  and  ages  go 
Still  waiting,  till  it  shall  snfflce 
To  draw  the  last  cold  heart  and  slow.” 


There  are  lines  and  passages  in  the  poem 
which  for  their  sweetness,  music  and  imagina¬ 
tive  lift  any  living  poet  might  be  proud  to 
have  written.  We  quote  for  example  this  on 
the  waking  of  the  soul  from  death  to  the  eter¬ 
nal  life: 

What  splendors  on  my  soul  will  break 
When  I  from  death’s  chill  night  awake  .' 

How  will  mine  eyes  endure  the  light 
Streaming  upon  their  dazed  sight  ? 

Whose  touch  will  move  me  from  my  sleep  ? 
What  form  will  o’er  me  vigil  keep  ? 

And  when  1  feel  that  presence  near 
Shall  I  not  be  overcome  with  fear  ? 

How  shall  I  dare  to  see  that  face 
So  full  of  majesty  and  grace  ? 

Or  shall  I  cross  the  ghostly  stream 
Without  a  sleep,  without  a  dream ; 

Unknowing  drift  from  shore  to  shore. 

Dim  earth  behind,  sunrise  before. 

Untroubled  by  the  strident  gale. 

Unconscious  of  the  straining  sail. 

All  unawares  the  voyage  make. 

From  life  to  life  without  a  break. 

Ah,  waiting  love  will  meet  us  there. 

And  ’mid  the  glories  of  that  land 
Will  gently  lead  us  by  the  hand 
Until  our  eyes  the  light  can  l)ear ! 

All  through  the  poem  are  scattered  delicious 
little  songs  to  break  the  strain  and  utter  the 
passion  of  the  verse,  such  as: 

The  aged  ocean  is  my  nurse, 
or. 

Do  you  remember,  love,  the  day 
We  watched  the  birdling  fly  away. 

That  golden  summer  morn. 

Some  of  the  strophes  make  glorious  music,  as 
for  example,  CX : 

Oft  have  I  heard  upon  the  night-wind  borne, 

A  mellow-throated  robin  piping  low 
As  if,  lone  herald  of  the  distant  morn. 

His  little  heart  with  rapture  was  aglow, 

iSome  secret  influence  of  the  coming  day 
Had  waked  him  from  his  leaf-embowered  sleep 
Till  in  the  rushing  torrent  of  his  lay 
Outpoured  the  joy  no  night  could  silent  keep. 

O,  happy  warbler,  whose  glad  matins  raise 
Such  tuneful  worship  to  their  unknown  friend, 

I,  too,  would  laud  His  name  and  sing  His  praise 
And  magnify  His  mercy  without  end. 

The  poem  would  be  much  better  with  its 
didactic  theology  out  down,  and  without  its 
dogmatic  universalism,  but  there  is  noble  verse 
in  it  and  grand  inspiring  thoughts  for  the 
believer. 

Religio  Pictoris.  By  Helen  Bigelow  Merri- 
man.  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company. 
11.50. 

This  beautiful  volume  with  its  noble  type, 
well  proportioned  page  and  margins,  illustrates 
the  essential  principles  of  religion  by  study¬ 
ing  them  in  the  light  of  elementary  art-ideas. 
Nothing  could  he  farther  from  Mrs.  Merri- 
man’s  purpose  than  a  systematic  development 
of  a  religious  or  theolgical  treatise,  though  her 
subject  is  a  serious  one  and  she  has  given  her¬ 
self  to  the  illustration  of  it  with  a  very  serious 
purpose.  The  ideas  which  lie  at  the  bottom 
of  the  book  and  are  employed  to  illustrate  the 
religious  view  of  life  are  a  new  example  of 
the  unity  of  all  thought.  Though  drawn  from 
another  and  widely  different  sphere  they  hold 
in  the  department  of  religions  truth  and  pre¬ 
sent  those  subjects  in  relations  which  to  many 
readers  will  seem  new.  This  point  was  so 
much  pressed  by  Mrs.  Merriman’s  revered 
master,  William  M.  Hunt,  that  the  wonderful 
pamphlet  of  Notes  on  Art,  reported  from  his 
lectures  and  sayings  by  one  of  his  pnpils,  con 
tains  the  fundamental  ideas  of  every  kind  of 
art.  It  is  as  nsefnl  to  the  minister  for  hints 
on  sermon-making  as  to  the  painter  for  its 
short  method  of  picture- making.  Mrs.  Merri- 
man  makes  the  point  that  the  world  of  art  is 
one  with  the  world  of  religion,  that  the  ideals 
of  religion  dominate  also  the  world  of  art  and 
that  in  their  essence  the  principles  of  art,  illns- 
trate  the  principles  of  religion.  She  selects  for 
her  purpose  the  leading  terms  and  principles 
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of  modern  art,  beginning  with  the  ninemhle, 
the  doctrine  of  the  Whole,  as  dominating  the 
parts  and  requiring  the  painter  to  subordinate 
himself  to  supreme  ends.  The  doctrine  of 
Values  (“Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God”) 
comes  next,  followed  by  two  brilliant  chapters 
on  personality  and  individuality  in  religion 
as  illustrated  in  the  painter’s  struggles  at 
these  points.  A  third  on  relation  strikes  the 
keynote  of  the  book,  that  nothing  comes  out 
in  isolation  but  only  in  the  relations  for  which 
it  was  made,  in  obedience,  subordination  and 
in  relations  which,  when  rightly  interpreted, 
carry  in  them  the  divine  theory  of  human  life 
and  of  the  world.  Mrs.  Merriman’s  style  has 
the  uncommon  merit  of  a  rich  and  original 
diction.  The  discussion  rises  easily  to  the 
higher  levels  and  larger  outlooks.  She  is  some¬ 
times  too  ingenious,  as  in  the  definition  of 
individual  which  does  not  mean  isolated  or 
separated  out,  but  that  which  has  reached  its 
lowest  term,  and  cannot  be  divided  farther  in 
its  class.  We  are  not  sure  as  to  how  she  would 
have  us  understand  her  argument  on  monism, 
dualism,  pluralism  and  some  other  examples. 
They  may  possibly  be  intended  to  carry  no 
more  serious  burden  than  that  of  illustration. 
As  a  whole,  the  book  is  fresh  and  out  of  the 
common  faith,  an  original  sermon  from  a  new 
pulpit,  a  third  classic  in  a  great  series,  wor¬ 
thy  to  taka  its  place  modestly  beside  Religio 
Medici  and  Religio  Poetae. 

The  Covenant  of  Salt,  As  Based  on  the  Sig¬ 
nificance  and  Symbolism  of  Salt  in  Primi¬ 
tive  Thought.  By  H.  Clay  Trumbull. 
New  York:  Scribner.  1899  Pp.  x.  184. 
$1.50. 

The  veteran  editor  of  The  Sunday  School 
Times  has  once  more  laid  all  literature  under 
contribution  for  the  benefit  of  Biblical  archse- 
ological  study.  Already  he  has  twice  coupled 
his  name  with  “covenants,  ”  and  a  three-fold 
cord  is  not  easily  broken.  The  preceding  vol¬ 
umes  on  the  Blood  Covenant  and  the  Thres¬ 
hold  Covenant  have  gained  an  enviable  repu¬ 
tation,  and  the  present  is  a  worthy  successor. 

We  are  already  familiar  with  the  expression 
a  “covenant  of  salt”  (Num.  xviii.  19)  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Aaronic  compact  and  (2 
Chron.  xiii.  6)  as  a  seal  of  the  Davidic  royal 
succession.  We  have  long  since  heard  stories 
of  the  bond  of  friendship  and  alliance  be¬ 
tokened  by  the  eating  of  salted  food  upon  the 
Arabian  deserts.  But  here  we  are  carried  fur¬ 
ther  afield,  and  learn  that  there  is  a  strong 
relationship  between  the  blood  covenant  and 
that  cemented  by  salt.  The  author  traces  out 
the  symbolism  in  the  case  and  arrives  at  the 
conclusion  that  in  all  these  cases  it  was  the 
life  which  made  the  significant  element  in  the 
transaction.  The  covenant  was  sacred  because 
the  life  was  sacred. 

The  reader  here  has  presented,  in  convenient 
form  and  amply  indexed,  all  of  the  facts  perti¬ 
nent  to  the  subject  which  have  been  discov¬ 
ered  by  a  prolonged  and  extensive  search.  The 
whole  forms  a  convenient  and  highly  in¬ 
structive  compend,  the  equal  of  which  does  not 
exist  elsewhere. 

As  an  appendix  there  is  added  an  essay  on 
The  Ten  Commandments  as  a  Covenant  of  Love. 

BOOK  NOTES. 

A  novel  and  unusual  contribution  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  subject  of  anthropology  has  been  furnished 
in  a  recent  volume  on  Primitive  Love  and  Love 
Stories,  by  Henry  T.  Finck.  It  is  the  product 
of  an  investigation  which  has  required  a  large 
amount  of  research,  and  the  faithfulness  of  the 
author  is  shown  by  his  citations  of  the  litera¬ 
ture.  The  fundamental  thesis  of  the  work  is 
the  principle  of  evolution  and  the  author  points 
out  the  principal  steps  in  the  progress  of  the 
development.  He  cites  the  words  of  early 
writers  and  of  late  investigators,  and  with 
skill  he  weaves  them  into  a  form  to  support 


his  theory.  That  there  is  much  of  truth  in 
what  he  says  is  undoubted,  but  whether  it  was 
worth  over  eight  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of 
print,  may  be  open  to  some  doubt.  But  upon 
the  author’s  showing  there  is  reason  to  hope 
for  still  better  things  of  the  human  race  as  a 
whole  when  we  consider  from  what  condition 
it  has  advanced  already.  (Scribner’s.  $3.) 

Lovers  of  the  histrionic  art  will  find  some 
interest  in  a  recent  volume  containing  an 
Autobiographical  Sketch  of  Mrs.  John  Drew.  But 
that  interest  will  centre  more  about  the  ex 
cellent  illustrations  than  about  the  letter  press, 
the  literary  character  of  which  is  appropriate 
to  the  brief  and  sketchy  recollection  of  a  busy 
life.  The  engravings  number  forty  odd,  and 
they  represent  the  faces  of  actors,  some  of 
whom  are  still  famous,  and  some  of  whom 
have  been  forgotten.  (Scribner’s.  |1.50. ) 

A  Bonnie  Boy,  by  Julia  MacNair  Wright. 
A  bright  little  story  of  a  boy  who  between  the 
covers  of  this  book  grows  from  four  years  old 
to  twelve.  The  boy  is  just  boy,  a  free,  natural 
and  frolicsome  one  enough.  His  great  achieve¬ 
ment  is  his  grandmother,  a  wonderful  grand¬ 
mother,  an  inexhaustible  grandmother.  Her 
charm  vitalizes  the  whole  book.  The  story  is 
one  that  will  delight  every  young  boy  who 
reads  it,  and  unwittingly  he  will  be  taught  by 
it  many  valuable  lessons.  (American  Tract 

Society.  f  1. ) - Archibald  Malmaison,  by 

Julian  Hawthorne.  It  is  interesting  to  get  a 
glimpse  into  the  way  stories  are  made.  Mr. 


to  do  so.  The  book  is  a  glimpse  of  the  social 
aspects  of  the  great  struggle  from  an  uncom¬ 
mon  if  not  an  altogether  new  angle.  (Hough¬ 
ton,  Mifiiin.  $1. 60. ) - Nora  Archibald  Smith 

has  made  a  very  interesting  and  graphic  ro¬ 
mance  of  Under  the  t 'actus  Flag;  vi  Story  of  Life 
in  Me-Hco.  It  presents  the  lights  and  shadows, 
the  romance  and  reality,  the  prose,  poetry  and 
song  of  Mexico  and  Mexican  life  in  an  attrac¬ 
tive  little  volume  which  is  quite  out  of  the 
ordinary  and  which  we  find  very  refreshing. 

(The  Same,  f  1.2.5. ) - We  are  getting  rather 

tired  of  these  college  stories.  The  names  differ. 
The  battles  are  new  but  the  vein  is  the  same 
and  we  have  had  about  as  much  of  it  as  we 
want.  Ward  Hill  at  College,  by  Everet  T. 
Tomlinson,  is  the  most  recent  we  have  seen, 
and  a  good,  well  written  story  it  is.  Its  only 
fault  is  that  there  are  too  many  of  him.  (A. 
J.  Rowland,  1420  Chestnut  street,  Philadel¬ 
phia.  fl.25. ) 

One  of  the  most  delightful  publications  for 
a  lover  of  good  books  is  The  Letters  of  Cicero, 
complete  and  in  chronological  order,  translated 
by  Evelyn  S.  Schuckbnrg.  (Macmillan.) 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  American  Kitchen  Magazine  came  to 
hand  with  its  homely  name  and  its  beautiful 
service  to  domestic  economy  of  all  kinds. 

We  have  on  our  table  The  Spirit  of  Missions 
a  monthly  magazine  of  Church  Missions,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 


Hawthorne  lets  us  into  the  secret  most  un¬ 
reservedly  in  the  elaborate  Chapters  of  After 
thought,  which  serves  as  introduction  to  this 
reprint  of  an  old  story.  Twenty  years  ago, 
this  book  was  written  and  now  “sixteen  years 
later  the  little  book  with  a  new  bib  and  tucker 
presents  itself  to  the  public  once  more.  ”  It  is 
a  book  of  much  power,  sufiSciently  gruesome  to 
fascinate  his  readers,  and  to  show  the  author 
son,  the  true  son,  of  his  illustrious  father. 

(Funk  and  Wagnalls.  |1. ) - Beck's  Fortune, 

by  Adele  E.  Thompson.  Another  book  for  girls 
by  a  writer  of  short  stories  who  in  this  volume 
comes  out  with  her  first  book.  The  subject  is 
hackneyed,  but  Beck,  the  heroine,  is  a  very 
live  girl  in  the  boarding  school  period,  who  is 
to  be  transformed  into  a  true,  self  controlled, 
loving  woman.  Mothers  can  safely  give  the 
book  to  their  growing  daughters  who  do  not 
want  goody  goody  books  and  should  not  read 
the  full  fiedged  novel  of  the  day.  The  illus¬ 
trations  might  be  better,  and  Miss  Thompson 
will'probalby  learn  to  write  more  elegant  Eng¬ 
lish  as  she  advan  es  in  her  literary  work.  (Lee 

and  Shepard,  Boston.  |1.50. ) - A  Young 

Savage,  by  Barbara  Yechton.  Published  as  a 
serial  in  The  Churchman  for  1899,  now  first  in 
book  form.  Like  all  of  Barbara  Yechton ’s 
stories  it  will  be  warmly  welcomed.  Not  to 
forestall  the  reader’s  enjoyment  by  telling 
“what  comes  next, ”  we  will  only  say  The 
Young  Savage  is  not  a  wild  Indian  but  a  very 
interesting,  untutored  young  girl  of  great 
wealth  from  a  Western  mining  camp,  sent 
East  to  become  what  her  father  calls  a  “furs’ 
class  lady.  ”  The  story  of  her  experiences  in 
a  refined  family,  and  how  she  was  developed 
into  a  most  lovable,  fascinating  girl  is  of 
more  than  ordinary  interest.  Many  of  the  sit¬ 
uations  are  decidedly  novel.  (Houghton, 
Mifflin.  $1.50.) 

.1  Jersey  Boy  in  the  Revolution,  by  Everett  T. 
Tomlinson.  This  story  turns  on  the  achieve- 


The  Christian  City,  a  monthly  magazine 
devoted  to  city  evangelization  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Evangelization  Union 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  is  packed 
with  important  matter. 

We  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  current 
numbers  of  Good  News,  The  Quarterly  Review 
of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ,  The  Sunday 
Magazine  and  Day  of  Rest,  The  Gospel  for  all 
Lands,  the  organ  of  the  Missionary  Society 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  The 
Treasury  of  Religious  Thought,  which  begins 
its  seventeenth  year  with  an  uncommonly  at¬ 
tractive  table  of  contents. 

T  The  Critic  for  January  joins  ns  in  the  asser¬ 
tion  that  novels  are  not  read  as  religious  books 
are.  In  His  Steps  has  gone  beyond  any  novel. 
So  have  Spurgeon’s  Sermons,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  five  tons  of  Bibles  printeid  every  day  by  the 
Bible  Society,  or  of  the  enormous  circulation 
of  The  Imitation  of  Christ.  The  Critic  has  set 
agoing  a  scheme  for  ascertaining  the  classified 
circulation  of  fifteen  leading  libraries,  which 
will  throw  more  light  on  the  point. 

James  McConanghy,  Instructor  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Bible  in  Mount  Hermon  School,  is  pub¬ 
lishing  a  number  of  practical  little  pamphlets 
on  Bible  Study  intended  to  point  out  the  way. 
The  most  considerable  are  A  Beginner’s  Course 
and  Introductory  Bible  Studies.  HI 

Eaton  and  Mains,  as  we  are  glad  to  note,  are 
bringing  out  a  second  and  enlarged  edition  of 
Professor  Charles  F.  Bitterly ’s  scholarly  and 
helpful  Praxis  in  MSS.  of  the  Greek  Testament. 
The  author  is  Professor  in  Drew  Theological 
Seminary,  Madison,  N.  J. 

President  Capen  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  pub¬ 
lishes  an  Address  to  the  Constituency  of  the 
Board  on  the  Supreme  Opportunity.  It  pre¬ 
sents  the  obligation  of  the  Church  to  missions 
in  a  very  effective  way.  (Address  The  Mis¬ 
sionary  Herald,  14  Beacon  street,  Boston. ) 

George  Washington,  the  Man, is  to  be  the  title 
of  a  new  work  on  the  First  President  by  the 
brother  of  Paul  Leicester  Ford.  The  illustra¬ 
tions  are  to  be  its  special  feature  and  are  to  be 
executed  in  such  an  elaborate  and  rich  style  as 
to  make  the  volume  a  beautiful  work  of  art. 
There  will  be  several  editions  varying  in  price 
with  the  material  and  workmanship. yrUT  HH 


ments  of  some  of  the  humbler  actors  in  the 
Revolutionary  War.  It  describes  the  suffer¬ 
ings  and  sacrifices  of  the  forgotten  men  and 
women  who,  often  unaided,  upheld  their  coun¬ 
try’s  cause,  not  only  against  the  invader  in  the 
field,  but  against  free  hooters  and  free  lances, 
who  plundered  impartially  and  fattened  on  the 
anarchic  conditions  which  gave  them  a  chance 


;  M.  G.  Tnttiett,  known  by  his  pen  name  of 
Maxwell  Gray  as  author  of  The  Silence  of 
Dean  Maitland,  after  publishing  a  number  of 
minor  and  not  very  notable  stories  and  poems 
has  a  new  work  in  press,  which  continues  the 
ethical  speculations  which  were  begun  in  The 
Silence  of  Dean  Maitland,  and  is  said  to  be 
fully  up  to  the  high  standard  of  that  specula¬ 
tive  romance.  (D.  Appleton  and  Company. ) 
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The  Gongregationalist  has  this  reference  to 
one  well  remembered  here  and  elsewhere,  in 
orthodox  circles : 

The  Rev.  B.  Fay  Mills  is  now  acting  as  the 
pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Church  in  Oakland, 
Cal.,  iwrhaps  as  strong  a  representative  of  the 
denomination  as  is  to  be  found  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  He  is  reported  as  having  fairly  large 
audiences,  though  the  public  interest  in  his 
return  to  that  section  is  not  noticeably  great. 
It  is  an  interesting  coincidence  that  perhaps 
twenty  years  ago  Mr  Mills  was  converted  in 
San  Francisco,  his  experiences  at  the  time 
being  decidedly  dramatic.  Certainly  be  has 
had  a  remarkable  career  between  that  day  and 
this,  but  we  doubt  if,  now  that  he  has  cut 
loose  from  what  he  considers  the  trammels  of 
orthodoxy,  he  is  exerting  anything  like  the  in- 
fiuence  which  he  had  in  the  days  of  his  evan¬ 
gelistic  campaigns.  At  any  rate,  the  attempt 
to  build  up  an  independent  forum  in  Boston  on 
Sunday  evenings  went  the  way  of  Murray’s 
experiment  and  of  similar  enterprises.  And 
it  seems  now  that  he  prefers  himself  to  work 
along  church  lines. 

The  Independent  admires  the  arrangement 
finally  reached  between  Milwuakee  and  those 
who  operate  its  street  railways : 

The  City  Council  of  Milwaukee  has  just 
come  to  an  agreement  with  the  railroad  com¬ 
panies  by  which,  in  return  for  special  privi¬ 
leges  in  the  way  of  extension  of  franchises,  the 
city  obtains  a  reduction  of  fares  from  five  to 
four  cents.  A  while  ago,  when  tne  city  at¬ 
tempted  to  pass  an  ordinance  compelling  the 
companies  to  reduce  their  fares,  it  will  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  case  was  taken  to  court  and 
the  city  defeated.  Now  the  reduction  is  a 
compromise.  Under  the  new  ordinance  the 
railroad  companies  receive  two  concessions: 
(1)  All  franchises  which  expire  before  1934 
(and  most  of  them  do)  will  be  extended  until 
that  date;  (2)  the  companies  will  have  the 
right  to  extend  the  lines  over  additional  streets. 
The  municipality  in  return  obtains  (1)  a  trans¬ 
fer  system  of  permanent  duration;  (2)  all 
franchises  granted  without  limitation  are  made 
to  expire  in  1934;  (3)  a  reduction  of  fares  by 
which  tickets  shall  be  sold  in  packages  of  six  for 
a  quarter,  and  of  twenty-five  for  one  dollar,  good 
for  use  in  the  crowded  morning  and  evening 
hours;  (4'  at  the  end  of  five  years  the  reduction 
of  fares,  as  above  stated,  shall  be  good  at  all 
hours  of  the  day,  with  transfer  privileges;  (6) 
children’s  tickets  shall  be  sold  at  3  cents  or  2 
for  five  cents;  (6)  free  transportation  of  all  the 
city  officials;  and  (7)  the  right  of  the  city  to 
compel  the  railroad  company  to  extend  its  ter¬ 
ritory  over  new  streets  whenever  public  welfare 
demands  it.  The  Mayor  of  the  city  says  that 
the  permanent  transfer  svstem  alone  will  save 
the  citizens  over  $300,000  a  year,  and  the  re¬ 
duction  from  five  to  four  cents  during  the 
morning  and  evening  hours  will  result  in  the 
saving  of  over  $100,000,  while  $10,000  will  be 
saved  by  the  city  in  the  free  rides  of  its  offi¬ 
cials.  The  important  fact  to  be  noted  in  this 
case  is  that  the  company  consented  to  lower 
the  fares  after  an  attempt  to  compel  them  to 
do  so  had  failed.  This  means  that  foor-cent 
fares  in  large  cities  are  not  unprofitable.  It 
ought  to  be  only  a  question  of  time  now  when 
all  the  other  cities  will  follow  the  example  of 
Milwaukee. 

The  Observer  touches  on  the  question  of  the 
next  incumbent  of  the  chair  of  St.  Peter — Car¬ 
dinal  Gotti,  who  recently  performed  a  difficult 
mission  in  Brazil,  being  favored  by  the  Pope, 
according  to  rumor.  As  for  the  Cardinals  to 
whom  it  will  fall|to  make  final  choice,  our 
contemporary  says : 

Their  ideal  has  been  chiefly  political,  not 
spiritual.  Instead  of  directing  their  endeavor 
solely  to  advancing  the  cause  of  religion,  they 
have  been  occupied  with  intrigues  looking  to 
the  restoration  of  the  temporal  power.  Not 
only  Protestants  but  Catholics  as  well  viewed 
with  amazement  the  virtual  approval  given  by 
the  Roman  Curia  of  the  plotting  of  the  French 
Clericals  ai^inst  the  Republic  during  the 
Dreyfus  affair,  and  the  venomous  attacks  upon 
it  of  the  Catholic  press.  Yet  the  French  bish¬ 
ops  and  clergy  were  only  doing  what  the  cardi¬ 
nals  have  themselves  been  doing  in  Italy — 
Joining  forces  with  every  form  of  reaction  in 
order  to  secure  the  overthrow  of  the  Italian 
monarchy,  and  the  administraton  of  temporal 


affairs  for  themselves.  No  doubt  it  is  only 
natural  that  men  who  have  attained  power* and 
influence  should  want  to  keep  it.  But  the 
spectacle  of  ecclesiastics  who  should  be  about 
their  Master’s  business,  plotting  and  intriguing 
against  the  unity  of  Italy  in  order  that  they 
may  again  become  secular  princes,  is  not  one 
calculated  to  strengthen  Catholicism 

Decision  whether  this  condition  of  things 
shall  continue,  whether  in  the  policy  of  the 
church  political  or  spiritual  aims  shall  be 
uppermost,  will  probably  rest  with  the  next 
Pontiff,  the  turning  point  for  the  Papacy  hav¬ 
ing  clearly  been  reached.  The  choice  of  the 
Conclave  will,  therefore,  be  awaited  with  the 
keenest  interest.  Should  it  select  a  man 
whose  sole  object  is  the  regeneration  of  men 
and  the  upbuilding  of  Christ’s  kingdom  on 
earth,  the  Church  may  take  on  a  new  strength 
and  vitality.  If  it  choses  a  politician,  a  seeker 
after  worldly  power  and  influence,  the  decline 
of  Catholicism,  especially  among  the  superior 
races,  seems  certain.  As  for  Cardinal  Gotti, 
he  is  said  to  be  a  man  of  great  piety  and  mod¬ 
esty.  But  the  same  has  been  said  of  other  men 
whose  pontificates  have  brought  only  disap¬ 
pointment.  That  the  next  Pope  will  be  an 
Italian  is  assured,  because  only  under  a  Pontiff 
of  that  nationality  is  there  any  promise  of  re¬ 
gaining  temporal  sovereignty,  and  because  the 
Curialists  are  not  yet  ready  to  give  op  that 
dream. _ 

The  Episcopal  Recorder's  English  corre¬ 
spondent  diverts  attention  from  the  war  in 
Africa  by  the  following  story  of  a  learned 
traveler : 

The  famous  German  explorer.  Dr  Carl 
Peters,  just  returned  from  Africa,  has  been 
giving  an  account  of  his  discovery  of  King 
Solomon’s  mines,  at  Fnra  in  East  Mashona- 
land,  between  the  Zambesi  and  Pungwe  Rivers. 
Fura  is  a  corruption  of  Afnr,  which  is  the 
Arabic  form  of  the  Hebrew  name  Ophir.  In 
the  Semitic  this  word  means  ‘  *  mine,  ’  ’  as  does 
Fnra  in  the  language  of  the  people  now  in¬ 
habiting  the  district.  These  natives  have  a 
distinctly  Jewish  type  of  face,  and  are  quite 
unlike  the  ordinary  African.  They  are  the 
only  Africans  who  are  sun-worshippers,  and 
Dr.  Peters  believes  them  to  be  a  mixture  of  the 
Asiatic  conquerors  with  the  original  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  country.  He  says  that  they  still 
wash  gold,  store  it  in  quills,  and  do  a  large 
trade  in  it  with  Tete  and  Beira.  The  doctor 
has  a  theory  of  his  own  as  to  King  Solomon’s 
mines.  He  believes  that  the  ancient  conquerors 
heard  at  the  mouth  of  the  Zambesi  of  rich 
alluvial  gold  up  the  river,  and  that  after  sail¬ 
ing  up  the  stream  till  they  came  to  the  rapids, 
they  proceeded  overland,  and  found  both  allu¬ 
vial  and  reef  gold.  They  eventually  settled  in 
the  district,  and  founded  a  great  Sabean  Em¬ 
pire.  Dr.  Peters  is  the  first  white  man  who 
has  crossed  this  Old  Testament  country. 

The  Examiner  especially  approves  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  Governor  in  calling  for  the  repeal 
of  the  present  law,  which  really  serves  as  a 
shelter  for  the  brutal  contests  of  the  prize  ring. 
No  less  than  three  of  these  contests  have  taken 
place  in  and  near  this  city  within  a  month : 

Governor  Roosevelt’s  utterances  on  the 
“strenuous  life’’  have  led  a  great  many  people 
to  believe  that  he  was  an  advocate  of  prize¬ 
fighting,  pure  and  simple,  and  indeed,  some  of 
his  actions  have  gone  farther  than  his  words 
to  foster  that  belief.  It  will  be  a  surprise, 
and  a  source  of  deep  gratifit  ation,  therefore, 
to  all  good  citizens  to  read  his  annual  message, 
in  which  he  calls  for  the  repeal  of  the  Horton 
law  relating  to  boxing  matches,  under  a  lax 
construction  of  which  such  brutal  contests 
have  been  permitted  as  the  one  that  lately  took 
place  at  Coney  Island.  The  Governor  does  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  boxing  is  a  fine  sport,  but 
he  contends  that  this  affords  no  justification 
for  prize-fighting,  which  he  declares  has  a  very 
demoralizing  and  brutalizing  effect.  “There 
is  no  need  to  argue  these  points,  ’  ’  he  declares. 
“They  are  expressly  admitted  in  the  Horton 
law  itself  Moreover,  the  evils  are  greatly 
aggravated  by  the  fact  that  the  fight  is  for  a 
money  prize,  and  is  the  occasion  for  unlimited 
betting  and  gambling.  As  the  law  is  construed 
by  the  Police  Department  of  New  York  at  pres¬ 
ent,  it  permits  prize-fights  pure  and  simple. 
If,  SIS  is  alleged,  the  police  are  technically 
jnstfied  in  so  construing  the  law,  it  only  ren¬ 
ders  it  the  more  necessary  that  the  law  should 
be  repealed.  ’  ’  It  will  be  a  difficult  task  to 
make  the  members  of  the  Legislature  see  this 
matter  as  the  Governor  sees  it,  but  the  Chris¬ 
tian  people  of  the  state  should  take  effective 


steps  to  compel  them  so  to  see  it.  This  dis¬ 
graceful  enactment  has  been  long  enough  on 
the  statute  books. 


The  Watchman  regards  the  late  Dr.  Edward 
McGlynn  as  “a  great-hearted,  independent  and 
eloquent  man.  ’  ’  His  remains  were  buried  from 
his  old  church  in  East  Twenty  eighth  street 
near  Third  avenue  last  week,  and  there  was  a 
great  crowd  of  his  former  parishont  rs  to  do 
honor  to  his  memory.  Our  contemporary  says: 
i.  He  believed  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  the  United  States  should  emancipate  itself 
from  the  Italian  oligarchy,  and  seek  to  bring 
itself  into  sympathy  with  the  genius  of  free 
instiutions.  It  was  not  merely  his  adoption 
of  the  economic  doctrines  of  Henry  George 
that  alienated  him  from  Archbishop  Corrigan 
and  those  whom  he  represented,  even  more  in¬ 
fluential  was  his  denunciation  of  parochial 
schools  and  of  the  ecclesiastical  politics  that 
prevailed  in  the  church  itself,  and  in  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  church  to  the  civil  government.  He 
acted  with  great  prudence  in  refusing  to  obey 
the  summons  to  go  to  the  Vatican.  If  he  had 
gone  that  would  have  been  the  end  of  his 
career,  but  he  preferred  to  disobey,  and  to  in¬ 
cur  the  penalty  of  excommunication.  Outside 
of  the  inner  circle  no  one  knows  just  what  con¬ 
siderations  led  the  Papal  Ablegate,  Cardinal 
Satolli,  to  rescind  the  sentence  of  excommuni¬ 
cation.  It  was  said  at  the  time  that  Dr.  Mc¬ 
Glynn  had  recanted,  but  there  is  very  little 
evidence  of  that.  He  was  never  reinstated, 
however,  in  his  former  position,  but  was 
charged  with  the  care  of  a  relatively  small 
congregation. 

The  Gongregationalist  publishes  an  outline 
Seminary  Course  drawn  up  by  President  Hyde 
of  Bowdoin  College,  which  it  approves,  though 
with  reservations: 

Few,  we  think,  will  dispute  the  positions 
he  maintains — that  indiscriminate  charitable 
aid  to  students  should  be  stopped,  a  high 
standard  of  scholarship  maintained,  and  that 
methods  of  instruction  must  be  individual  and 
original.  More  may  object  to  bis  assertion 
that  a  teacher  of  theology  should  not  be  tied 
to  a  prescribed  creed;  but  as  Dr.  Hyde  puts  it 
we  heartily  assent. 

The  chief  objection  lies  against  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  secular  studies  urged  in  connection  with 
theological  subjects.  The  popular  demand  is 
for  a  minister  who  knows  something  of  every¬ 
thing.  Dr.  Hyde  says  that  the  right  minister, 
when  he  strikes  a  domestic  sorrow,  a  labor 
difficulty,  a  political  policy,  a  social  custom, 
will  know  how  to  analyze  it  and  show  just 
how  the  application  of  love  can  make  it  better. 
If  such  statements  mean  that  the  minister  is  to 
be  an  expert  in  psychology  and  sociology,  that 
he  is  to  be  an  arbirator  in  labor  questions  and 
an  authority  in  politics,  as  a  rule  be  is  not  a 
success  in  any  of  these  positions,  nor  can  any 
seminary  qualify  him  for  them.  Our  seminaries 
are  tempted  to  undertake  too  much  to  meet 
this  demand.  For  example,  Hartford  offers 
this  year  thirty  three  prescribed  courses  and 
102  electives.  Its  dozen  or  more  professors 
must  be  remarkably  versatile  to  treat  ade¬ 
quately  all  these  courses  with  the  seventy-two 
students. 

The  minister,  it  is  true,  must  deal  with  the 
wonderfully  complex  conditions  of  modern 
society.  His  task  is  more  difficult  than  that 
of  former  generations.  But  with  him  the 
personal  problem  is  always  the  most  impor¬ 
tant.  The  right  relation  of  the  individual 
with  God  is  the  key  to  all  true  reform.  This 
is  the  minister’s  theme  of  study.  God’s  reve¬ 
lation  of  himself  in  the  Bible  and  in  human 
lives  is  his  text  book.  'The  minister’s  business 
is,  above  all  things,  to  bring  the  life  of  God 
into  the  souls  of  men.  Let  the  individual  be 
inspired  and  illumined  and  he  will  help  to 
solve  sociological  and  political  problems.  Let 
the  preacher  present  moral  principles  and 
leave  others  to  champion  political  and  indus¬ 
trial  methods.  Let  him  urge  virtues  rather 
than  forms  of  legislation  to  promote  them. 
He  is  a  preacher  of  righteousness  and  love,  not 
an  instructor  in  politics  or  sociology.  If  he 
will  become  an  expert  in  these  things  he  will 
^tter  master  his  art  after  he  has  left  the  sem¬ 
inary.  Its  purpose  is  not  to  produce  methods 
but  masters,  not  to  turn  out  thoughts  but 
thinkers. 
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THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

SUNDAY,  JANUARY  28,  1900. 

THE  BAPriSM  AND  TEMPTATION  OF 
JESUS. 

Introductory  Study. 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  HEAVEN. 

What  were  the  dominant  religions  ideas  in 
Palestine  at  the  period  when  Jesns  was  grow¬ 
ing  up? 

W'e  know  that  not  in  Palestine  only  bnt 
thronghont  the  civilized  world  there  had  been 
for  perhaps  a  generation  a  strong  conviction 
that  some  great  personage  was  soon  to  appear 
among  the  Jewish  people.  That  this  idea, 
being  held  by  Jews,  should  have  spread  abroad 
through  the  world  was  not  strange,  for  the 
Jews  themselves  were  very  widely  scattered 
abroad ;  and  being  in  general  better  educated 
than  the  people  among  whom  they  moved,  and 
being  in  general  successful  in  business  (both 
these  qualities  being  mainly  due  to  the  laws 
and  customs  under  which  for  generations  they 
had  lived)  their  ruling  ideas  would  naturally 
influence  those  with  whom  they  were  asso¬ 
ciated. 

Bnt  more  than  this :  their  religious  beliefs, 
their  religions  books  and  especially  their  idea 
of  God,  had  very  profoundly  affected  many  of 
the  more  intelligent  Gentiles  with  whom  they 
came  in  contact.  Dissatisfied  with  the  myth¬ 
ologies  which  had  satisfied  the  religious  in¬ 
stincts  of  a  more  immature  period,  failing  to 
find  in  the  philosophical  speculations  of  their 
great  men  that  which  met  their  religions 
needs,  their  hearts  found  rest  in  the  idea  of 
God  presented  to  them  by  the  religion  of  the 
Jews ;  and  in  the  writings  of  Hebrew  prophets 
and  poets  they  found  a  spiritual  stimulus  and 
satisfaction  which  they  did  not  find  elsewhere. 
Therefore  there  were  all  through  the  civilized 
world  great  numbers  whom  the  writer  of  Acts 
calls  “devout  ’’  “God  fearing”  Gentiles. 
Some  of  them  became  Jewish  proselytes,  but 
the  large  majority  of  them,  like  the  centurion 
Cornelius,  did  not.  They  feared  and  wor¬ 
shipped  God  as  they  had  learned  to  know  him 
from  the  .Jewish  people  and  the  Jewish  writ¬ 
ings  (not  all  of  them  in  the  canonical  Scrip¬ 
tures,  but  all  very  widely  read);  but  they  did 
not  take  upon  themselves  the  yoke  of  the 
Mosaic  Law. 

This  large  class,  then,  was  more  or  less  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  idea  which  for  a  generation 
had  been  dominant  among  the  Jews — the  idea 
that  the  Messiah  was  soon  to  come  and  estab¬ 
lish  the  kingdom  of  God.  It  would  not  be 
correct,  however,  to  think  that  they  looked 
upon  the  expected  Messiah  as  a  divine  person¬ 
age,  one  who  had  had  pre-existence  with  God. 
The  Jewish  writings  of  the  generation  imme¬ 
diately  preceding  and  following  the  death  of 
Christ  pretty  faithfully  reflect  the  Messianic 
ideal  of  the  age,  and  we  do  not  find  in  them 
any  distinct  expectation  of  the  Messiah  as  a 
divine  Personage.  There  are  one  or  two 
passages  in  Jewish  non- canonical  literature 
which  speak  of  his  pre-existence,  “named  be¬ 
fore  the  sun  and  stars,  ’  ’  bnt  such  expressions 
seem  rather  to  signify  the  age-long  divine  pur¬ 
pose  of  sending  the  Messiah  to  the  world,  than 
the  Christian  belief  of  his  actual  existence  in 
a  state  of  glory  before  the  Incarnation.  The 
earlier  idea  had  been  that  the  Messiah  was  to 
be  of  the  house  of  David,  born  in  Bethlehem, 
a  man  of  unusual  ability  and  power  and  ac¬ 
ceptance  with  God,  one  of  whose  chief  func¬ 
tions  would  be  to  restore  the  kingdom  of  his 
father  David,  making  it  dominate  all  the 
world,  and  so  inaugurate  the  kingdom  of  God. 
This  idea  brought  forward  many  pseudo- Mes¬ 
siahs  both  before  and  after  Jesus. 

As  time  went  on  the  mystery  of  his  person 


and  origin  seem  to  have  deepened  in  the 
thoughtful  Jewish  mind.  the  Christ 

cometh  no  man  knoweth  whtnce  he  is  (John  vii. 
27)  said  the  Jews.  But  whatever  the  common 
notion  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Messiah  his  func¬ 
tion  was  clear ;  he  was  to  restore  the  prestige 
of  the  Jewish  nation  and  inaugurate  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God.  Of  a  suffering  Messiah  there  was 
so  little  idea,  notwithstanding  certain  prophetic 
utterances,  that  the  chief  difficulty  of  the  dis¬ 
ciples  of  Jesns  was  to  reconcile  his  sufferings 
with  their  notions,  and  their  eyes  having  been 
opened  by  Christ  himself,  after  his  resurrec¬ 
tion,  to  understand  the  Scriptures  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  it  was  at  first  the  chief  subject  of  the 
apostolic  preaching  to  convince  the  Jews  that 
the  Christ  must  needs  have  suffered  (Acts  xvii.  3) ; 
and  not  in  any  Jewish  document  of  the  first 
century  is  this  idea  found.  When  it  is  found 
in  later  writings  it  is  evidently  due  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Christianity.  The  Jewish  Messianic 
hope  did  indeed  include  the  taking  away  of  the 
sins  of  the  people,  bnt  not  by  the  sufferings 
of  the  Messiah. 

Popular  expectation  was  indeed  far  more  ear¬ 
nestly  directed  to  the  establishment  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  than  to  the  person  of  the 
Messiah.  In  fact,  through  the  Maccabean 
period  the  idea  of  a  personal  Messiah  had 
almost  died  away,  and  it  was  the  kingdom 
which  was  the  object  of  hope.  (Compare  Dan. 
vii.  13-28  and  1  Mace.  ii.  67,  iv.  46,  xiv.  41 ;  2 
Mace.  vii.  9,  xiii.  and  the  books  of  Judith, 
Enoch,  Baruth,  Wisdom,  Similitbdes  and 
Ecclns. )  The  preaching  of  John  the  Baptist 
was  primarily  the  proclamation  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  and  even  the  preaching  of  our  Lord  was 
far  more  concerned  with  the  kingdom  of  God 
than  with  his  own  person  as  Messiah.  The 
striking  and  important  point,  however,  with 
regard  to  the  work  and  the  teachings  of  our 
Lord  is  this :  that  living  as  he  did  in  an  atmos¬ 
phere  which  was  permeated  with  the  expecta¬ 
tion  of  the  Messiah  and  with  the  anticipation 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  as  an  order  in  which 
the  Jewish  nation  were  to  dominate  the  world, 
sedulously  and  piously  educated  in  these  be¬ 
liefs,  he  so  lived  and  taught  as  entirely  to 
change  their  spirit  and  significance  while  re¬ 
taining  their  form,  fulfilling  prophecy  with  a 
literalness  never  dreamed  of  by  bis  own  people, 
while  raising  prophecy  itself  into  a  higher  and 
more  spiritual  sphere  than  the  prophets  them¬ 
selves  bad  been  able  to  attain. 


THE  LESSON. 

Matt.  iii.  13-iv.  11. 

Golden  Text.  — This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in 
whom  I  am  well  pleased.— Matt.  iii.  17. 

Verses  13-16.  The  question  Why  was  Jesns 
baptized?  is  one  of  the  much  discussed  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  Gospels.  The  expression  in  Luke 
(iii.  21)  and  Jesu»  being  baptized  appears  almost 
as  if  it  were  a  simple  and  necessary  incident 
in  the  general  work,  and  perhaps  it  is  better 
to  look  upon  it  in  that  simple  way.  We  know 
that  John’s  character  made  a  profound  im¬ 
pression  on  Jesus  (Mark  ix.  13,  and  Matt.  xi. 
7,  9,  11,  14) ;  he  may  have  wished  to  put  him¬ 
self  in  line  with  John  as  anticipating  and 
preparing  for  the  kingdom.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion  the  baptism  of  Jesus  was  a  witness  to  his 
oneness  of  will  with  God,  and  also  a  sign  that 
he  had  closed  the  volume  of  his  old  life  'of 
privacy  and  retirement  and  opened  that  of 
active  ministry. 

Verse  16.  The  dove  was  not  only  the  sign 
of  bis  endnement  with  the  divine  power,  it 
was  the  symbol  of  his  work,  gentle,  tender  in 
all  its  strength,  as  the  axe  and  the  fire  (Matt, 
iii.  10,  12)  had  been  the  symbol  of  John’s. 

Verse  17.  The  words  from  heaven  are  a 
reference  to  both  Psalm  ii.  7  and  Isaiah  xlii.  1. 
From  this  time,  if  he  had  not  become  aware 
of  it  before,  he  recognized  that  his  powers  were 


not  merely  those  of  a  good  man  whose  will  is 
at  one  with  God’s  will,  but  that  they  were 
divine. 

Chapter  IV.  Under  the  immediate  guid¬ 
ance  of  the  Spirit  Jesus  was  led  from  the  con¬ 
secrating  waters  of  baptism  and  the  heavenly 
witness  to  his  Sonship,  to  the  wilderness,  for 
the  express  purpose  that  his  character,  now 
completely  matured  by  this  experience  which 
bad  just  given  the  revealing  touch  to  the 
meditations  of  the  past  years,  should  be  tested. 
The  word  tempt  is  used  as  it  was  used  with 
regard  to  Abraham  (Gen.  xxii.  1),  and  as  Ahaz 
used  it  when  he  refused  to  accept  the  help  to 
faith  which  God  graciously  extendea  to  him 
in  offering  to  be  subjected  to  a  test  (Isa.  vii. 
12).  That  the  testing  should  come  to  him  by 
the  medium  of  the  devil  is  in  accordance  with 
the  teaching  of  the  Book  of  Job  (i.  6,  12,  ii. 
3-6),  bnt  neither  there  nor  elsewhere  in  the 
Old  Testament  is  he  called  the  devil,  bnt  Satan ; 
while  he  appears  to  be  numbered  among  the  * 
angels  or  servants  of  God.  Perhaps  we  should 
bear  this  in  mind  in  trying  to  understand  the 
Temptation  of  Christ:  the  devil  may  have  ap¬ 
peared  to  him  at  first  as  in  fact  one  of  God’s 
messengers.  The  wilderness  was  probably  the 
dreary  district  west  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

Verse  2.  There  are  two  well  known  Bibli¬ 
cal  instances  of  a  forty  days’  fast,  that  of  Moses 
(Dent.  ix.  9)  and  that  of  Elijah  (Kings  xix. 

8).  The  number  is  evidently  used  in  the  Old 
Testament  as  a  round  number  to  signify  a  long 
time,  and  here  it  should  also  be  understood  as 
symbolical  of  the  fact  that  the  experience 
of  testing  was  not  an  isolated  and  momentary 
experience.  The  devil  departed  from  him 
for  a  season  says  Luke  (iv.  13).  There  are 
many  well  authenticated  cases  of  protracted 
fasts,  and  there  are  countless  instances  of  bodily 
appetite  (and  indeed,  all  physical  conscious¬ 
ness)  being  suspended  under  intense  mental  or 
spiritual  preoccupation.  We  are  probably  far 
from  knowing  how  completely  a  perfectly 
developed  soul  may  keep  the  mastery  over  a  per¬ 
fectly  obedient  body. 

Verse  3.  How  the  tempter  appeared, 
whether  in  bodily  form  or  only  to  the  mind  of 
Jesus  is  of  absolutely  no  consequence.  In 
either  case,  he  assuredly  came  as  an  angel  of 
light  (2  Cor.  xi.  14).  We  are,  however,  ex¬ 
pressly  told  that  his  temptation  as  temptation 
differed  in  no  respect  from  those  from  which 
we  suffer.  The  temptation  was  to  use  the 
divine  power  with  which  he  had  just  been 
gifted  (this  is  not  saying  that  he  had  not  be¬ 
fore  a  divine  nature)  to  provide  for  his  bodily 
wants. 

Verse  4.  It  would  have  been  to  recede 
from  the  whole  purpose  and  method  of  his 
earthly  mission,  to  do  for  himself  as  man  any¬ 
thing  that  a  man  could  not  do.  Even  for  man, 
however,  the  true  sustenance  is  the  Word  of 
God,  the  ordering  of  the  divine  will.  With 
this  appeal  to  the  Word  of  God  the  first  step  in 
the  defeat  of  Satan  is  taken. 

Verses  6,  6.  It  is  the  souls,  not  the  bodies 
of  men  by  which  they  are  tempted,  a  recent 
writer  reminds  us.  We  do  not  know,  nor  is  it 
of  importance,  whether  or  not  the  body  of 
Jesus  was  carried  to  some  gable  or  parapet  of 
the  temple.  The  temptation  was  to  put,  not 
his  new  power,  bnt  the  promise  of  God  (Psa. 
xci.  11,  12)  to  the  test.  That  promise  was 
spoken,  not  of  the  Messiah,  but  of  any  believer 
in  God.  Jesus  had  insisted  on  being  regarded 
as  man,  and  Satan  accepts  this  position. 

Verse  7.  Jesns  does  not  deny  that  the  true 
meaning  of  the  promise  applies  to  all  men, 
and  therefore  to  himself,  but  he  refuses  to  put 
God  to  the  test.  More  than  this;  he  does  not 
propose  to  fall  in  with  the  popular  Messianic 
ideal  by  seeking  to  dazzle  or  amaze.  His 
work  is  to  fit  hearts  for  the  Messianic  kingdom, 
not  to  impose  his  claims  upon  the  world. 
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Verses  8,  9.  There  is  a  moantain  near  the 
Dead  Sea  called  Qnarantania  (from  the  forty 
days’  fast),  said  to  be  the  scene  of  the  third 
temptation.  If  so,  it  must  still  have  been  a 
spiritnal  temptation,  for  the  view  from  it  is 
very  far  from  embracing:  all  the  kingdoms  of 
the  world.  The  Book  of  Daniel  shows  the 
belief  of  the  Jewish  people  to  have  been  that 
each  country  had.  its  especial  guardian  or  rep¬ 
resentative  angel.  Satan  tells  Jesus  that  to 
him  had  been  given  such  a  position  with 
regard  to  the  whole  world  (Luke  iv.  6),  and 
offers,  if  only  Jesus  will  do  homage  to  him  as 
overlord,  to  lend  his  aid  to  establish  the  king¬ 
dom  Jesus  has  come  to  establish,  and  which  he 
knows  it  will  cost  him  very  dear  to  establish. 

Verse  10.  Jesus  recognizes  Satan  now,  not 
so  much  by  his  description  of  himself  as  over- 
lord  as  by  the  character  of  the  temptation. 
His  perfect  moral  sense  might  for  a  moment 
have  been  bewildered  by  the  apparently  legiti¬ 
mate  character  of  the  first  two  appeals,  but  in 
this  matter  there  could  be  no  question ;  the 
kingdom  which  be  had  come  to  found  was  of 
God,  and  of  God  only ;  ho  only  is  to  be  wor¬ 
shipped  and  served  (Luke  iv.  8). 

Verse  11  The  moral  sense  of  Jesus  had 
triumphantly  emerged  from  all  the  mists  which 
the  wiles  of  the  adversary  had  conjured  up 
around  it;  it  was  as  perfectly  at  one  with  the 
divine  standards  as  his  will  was  at  one  with 
the  divine  will.  And  so  the  devil,  perforce, 
leaveth  him,  and  the  true  angels  of  God,  those 
ministers  of  his  that  do  his  pleasure  (Psa.  ciii. 
21),  came  and  ministered  to  him. 


HOW  SHOULD  THE  BIBLE  BE  STUDIED  IN 
THE  SUNDAY-SCHOOL? 

Philip  S.  Moxom  D.D. 

This  question  has  derived  an  increased  im¬ 
portance  and  a  fresh  pungency  from  the  change 
which  has  taken  place  in  our  view  of  the 
Bible.  To  a  great  extent,  “the  higher  criti¬ 
cism”  has  compelled  a  new  answer.  Sunday- 
school  teachers  are  perplexed.  Some  seek  to 
evade  current  critical  questions,  but  do  not 
escape  from  embarrassment,  for  they  are  dis¬ 
turbed  by  difficulties  that  rise,  both  in  their 
own  minds  and  in  the  minds  of  some  of  their 
pupils. 

They  deserve  the  sympathy  and  help  of  care¬ 
ful  Biblical  scholars,  though  with  all  the 
difficulty  of  their  situation  they  can  find  in 
the  Bible  abundant  material  of  moral  and  spir¬ 
itual  instruction,  which  is  in  no  way  invali¬ 
dated  or  even  rendered  doubtful  by  the  results 
of  critical  investigation. 

We  must  recognize  the  fact  that  a  change  of 
view  has  been  accomplished.  The  movement 
of  modern  thought  on  the  Bible  cannot  with 
safety  or  profit  be  ignored.  It  has  not  been 
the  result  of  caprice,  or  hostility  to  evangeli¬ 
cal  religion.  It  is  from  men  not  only  able  and 
honest,  but  also,  many  of  them,  profoundly 
religions. 

In  the  second  place,  we  must  recognize  the 
importance  of  right  methods.  The  Bible, 
equally  with  all  other  subjects  of  investiga¬ 
tion,  should  be  studied  rationally.  Because  of 
its  supreme  importance,  the  Bible  will  yield  to 
rational  study  the  richest  results. 

It  follows,  then,  that  the  Sunday-school 
teacher  to-day  must  qualify  himself  as  never 
before  for  his  work.  The  time  has  passed 
when  “anybody  can  teach  in  the  Sunday- 
school.”  The  Sunday-school,  in  many  quar¬ 
ters,  is  losing  its  power  over  the  more  mature 
boys  and  girls  as  well  as  over  adults,  because 
the  teaching  in  both  substance  and  methods 
is  behind  the  times.  A  superficial  knowledge 
of  the  main  results  of  scientific  Biblical  study 
is  imparted  to  a  considerable  number  of  people 
in  many  congregations  by  the  periodical  press. 
There  is  need,  both  in  the  Sunday-school  and 
pulpit,  of  entire  frankness  in  the  treatment  of 


questions  that  arise  about  the  Bible.  More 
harm  is  done  by  evasion  than  by  answers  that 
at  first  unsettle  traditional  beliefs;  and  con¬ 
fessed  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  is 
far  less  mischievous  than  wilful  refusal  to  give 
any  attention  to  conclusions  which  careful 
scholars  have  reached  and  announced. 

Intrinsically,  the  Bible  is  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  volume  in  the  world ;  it  is  often  made 
uninteresting  and  even  repulsive  by  a  treat¬ 
ment  of  it  that  is  lacking  in  fearless  respect 
for  truth.  But  if  there  is  need  of  frankness, 
there  is  need  also  of  wisdom.  The  spirit  of 
reverence  is  absolutely  necessary  to  any  profita¬ 
ble  handling  of  the  Bible.  More  than  that, 
there  should  be  a  sensitive  regard  for  the 
weakness  of  those  who  are  ignorant  and  un¬ 
skilled  in  intellectual  discrimination.  The 
teacher  who  busies  himself  mainly  with  what 
he  is  pleased  to  call  “the  defects  of  the 
Bible,”  will  not  be  likely  to  perceive  its  un- 
equaled  merits.  The  mere  iconoclast  is  out 
of  place  in  the  chair  of  the  religions  teacher. 

As  to  method  in  the  study  of  the  Bible,  I 
offer  but  one  or  two  remarks. 

The  various  books  of  the  Bible  should  be 
studied  in  their  proper  character  as  literature. 
Poetry  must  not  be  hardened  into  prose,  nor 
heroic  legend  confounded  with  bald  statement 
of  fact.  The  various  books  should  be  consid¬ 
ered  also  in  connection  with  the  circumstances 
and  conditions,  social,  political  and  religious, 
out  of  which  they  rose.  And,  still  more,  they 
should  be  studied,  not  piecemeal,  but  in  their 
integrity.  The  Bible  is  not  an  arsenal  of 
proof-texts;  when  it  is  so  made  it  is  abused, 
and  a  large  part  of  its  charm  and  of  its  worth 
is  taken  away. 

The  Bible  should  be  studied  in  the  light  of 
the  fundamental  truth  that  it  is  the  product 
and  the  record  of  an  historic  development 
through  which  has  come  a  divine  revelation. 
This  fundamental  truth  is  somewhat  obscured 
by  the  common  arrangement  of  books,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  historic  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Scriptures  does  not  appear  to 
the  ordinary  reader  of  the  English  version, 
but  it  unquestionably  appears  to  him  who 
studies  these  Scriptures  carefully  in  the  light 
of  recent  investigation.  The  discovery  of  this 
historic  development  gives  a  new  interest  and 
meaning  to  the  Bible,  and  lets  one  deeply  into 
the  method  of  divine  revelation.  When,  by 
careful  study,  one  has  grasped  the  real  con¬ 
nection  between  the  prophecies  and  Hebrew 
history,  he  has  opened  a  treasury  of  truths 
that  enrich  both  his  mind  and  his  heart. 

The  Bible  should  be  studied  also  with  the 
resolute  purpose  to  discriminate  between  the 
essential  and  the  incidental.  The  details  of 
Hebrew  history  are  both  interesting  and  valua¬ 
ble,  but  they  are  not  to  be  compared  in  inter¬ 
est  and  value  with  the  progressive  disclosure 
to  the  Hebrew  mind  of  the  nature  and  will  of 
God,  the  meaning  of  righteousness,  and  the 
divine  purpose  of  human  redemption  which 
attains  culminating  expression  in  the  person 
and  life  of  Jesus  Christ.  That  a  particular 
psalm  was  not  written  by  David,  but  by  some 
unknown  poet  of  the  Babylonian  captivity,  is 
interesting  to  the  scholar,  but  the  deep  relig¬ 
ious  meaning  of  the  psalm  is  of  value  to  all 
who  would  nourish  the  spiritual  life.  It  is  of 
interest  to  know  what  Hebrews  of  the  seventh 
or  fifth  century  before  Christ  thought  of  sacri¬ 
fice  and  its  effect  on  man’s  relation  to  God, 
but  it  is  far  more  valuable  to  know  that  “the 
sacrifices  of  God  are  a  broken  spirit,  ”  whether 
in  the  fifth  century  before  or  in  the  nineteenth 
century  after  Christ. 

Finally,  the  Bible  should  be  studied  with 
a  right  motive.  The  desire  for  knowledge 
is  a  commendable  motive,  and  he  who  studies 
the  Bible  simply  in  order  to  know  its  history, 
structure  and  contents,  is  profitably  engaged. 


But  we  should  have  a  deeper  motive.  In  a 
pre- eminent  sense  the  Bible  is  a  source  of 
truth  that  concerns  life,  and  character,  and 
destiny.  It  should  be  studied,  then,  with 
constant  view  to  the  practical  ends  of  furnish¬ 
ing  a  rational  basis  of  religious  faith  and  a 
trustworthy  guide  of  daily  conduct.  Truth 
attaining  its  legitimate  end  in  right  character 
— this  is  the  proper  outcome  of  Biblical  study 
in  the  Sunday-school.  Experience  has  amply 
proved  that  the  Bible,  despite  defective  ideas 
of  its  structure  and  date  and  sources,  may 
yield  a  divine  aid  in  the  culture  of  the  heart 
and  the  conduct  of  life.  It  will  do  this  not 
less,  but  more  abundantly,  the  better  it  is 
known.  Fuller  knowledge  may  strip  away 
many  superstitions  and  mistaken  notions  of 
God’s  method  in  dealing  with  man,  but  it  will 
give  more  than  it  takes  away,  and  what  it 
gives  will  abide,  a  permanent  treasure. — 
Abridged  from  an  article  in  the  Biblical  IVorld. 

CHRISTIAN  EmAVOR 

Rev.  Henry  T.  McEwen  D.  D. 

JcHUH  WrlcomeHthe  I'eiiitent. 

Jan.  22.  Jtsus  in  Capernaum.  Mark  2;  1-12. 

23.  Best  gifts  for  Christ.  Matt.  2:1-11. 

24.  Repentance  in  tears.  2  Cor.  7 :  9-11. 

25.  The  treatment  of  the  fallen.  Lube  23  :  39-43. 

26.  Love  and  forgiveness.  Luke  17 :  1-4. 

27.  From  faith  to  peace.  Luke  8  :  43-48. 

28.  Topic.— Lessons  for  Simon  and  us.  Luke  7 : 

36-riO. 

“Have  yon  come  to,  and  are  you  abiding 
with  Christ?”  not  “Why  did  yon  come?”  is 
life's  profoundest  question.  Patients  know 
they  are  sick,  physicians  both  diagnose  and 
cure.  Consciousness  of  need  is  vastly  simpler 
than  its  definition.  If  only  you  will  come  to 
and  stay  with  Christ,  he  will  make  your  mo¬ 
tives,  as  well  as  you  right.  “Behold  I  make 
all  things  new.”  “If  any  man  be  in  Christ, 
he  is  a  new  creature”  Christianity  is  “re¬ 
creation,  ’  ’  not  *  ‘  re-formation.  ’  ’  It  was  hunger 
for  bread,  not  longing  for  sonship  that  drove 
the  Prodigal  home.  It  was  “the  Father’s  good 
pleasure”  to  restore  .sonship  before  he  satisfied 
hunger.  The  best  positions  in  a  temporal 
kingdom  constituted  the  magnet  which  drew 
Christ’s  first  disciples  to  him.  Sublime  con¬ 
ception  of,  and  heroic  service  in  an  eternal 
kingdom  were  of  later,  as  well  as  richer 
growth.  To  secure  health  for  a  palsied  body, 
not  forgiveness  fora  sin  sick  soul,  was  the 
aim  of  the  four  friends.  Christ  is  pledged  to 
give  both  more  and  better  than  we  can  either 
ask  or  think.  The  wise  men  came  to  see 
“the  King  of  the  Jews,”  they  found  the  Son 
of  God.  Note  the  order.  They  came  to  see 
and  were  satisfied,  Herod  sent  to  inquire  and 
was  disappointed  They  next  worshipped  him 
whom  they  had  found.  Then  they  offered 
choice  gifts.  These  were  the  fruits  of  grati¬ 
tude,  not  the  price  of  salvation.  God  seeks 
you,  not  yours.  “Obedience  is  better  than  sac¬ 
rifice.  ’  ’ 

“Rend  your  hearts  and  not  your  garments” 
points  out  God’s  distinction  between  “pen¬ 
ance”  and  “repentance.”  Weigh  carefully 
every  word  of  2  Cor.  vii.  9-11.  The  highest 
temporal  and  eternal  results  are  involved. 
Sorrow  is  not  salvation.  Sinners  out-weep 
saints.  This  old  world  has  been  bathed  in 
tears.  “Godly  sorrow  worketh  repentance, 
the  sorrow  of  the  world  worketh  death.”  It 
is  not  a  question  of  tear-dimmed  eyes,  but  of 
contrite  hearts.  The  one  turns  toward,  the 
other  away  from  Christ.  Only  God  knows 
which  sorrowed  most  that  awful  night,  Peter 
or  Judas.  Upon  each  the  consciousness  of 
guilt  bore  heavily.  The  sorow  of  Peter  led  to 
restoration,  that  of  Judas  to  death.  Christ 
welcomes  us  home,  not  because  our  eyes  are 
bathed  with  tears,  but  because  our  hearts  are 
‘  ‘  broken  and  contrite.  ’  ’ 

It  might  create  a  sensation  to  announce,  The 
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Proper  Treatment  of  Sinners  as  the  theme  of  a 
sermon.  At  this  very  point  there  is  profound 
need  of  instruction.  Let  Christ  be  the  teacher. 
His  welcomes  constitute  one  of  the  most  at¬ 
tractive  and  instructive  features  of  his  life. 
The  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  is  at  once 
rebuke  and  example.  What  not  to  do,  and 
what  to  do  are  sketched  in  living  characters. 
Too  often  our  spirit  is  that  of  the  churlish 
brother,  rather  than  of  the  joyous,  welcoming 
father.  Motives  will  not  bear  too  keen  a 
scrutiny.  The  Father  restored  sonship  to  him 
who  sought  bread  and  service.  On  the  Cross 
as  at  Capernaum  we  see  the  forgiving  Saviour. 
“The  Son  of  Man  hath  power  on  earth  to  for¬ 
give  sin,”  therefore  “To-day  shalt  thou  be 
with  me  in  Paradise.” 

Whom  the  world  crucified  as  a  criminal, 
Christ  welcomed  as  a  Christian.  This  was 
not  because  of  discovered  innocence.  There 
was  acknowledged  guilt.  Then  as  now, 
wherever  there  is  a  repentant  sinner  there  is  a 
forgiving  Christ. 

“How  oft  shall  my  brother  sin  against  me, 
and  I  forgive  him?  Until  seven  times?”  “As 
often  as  he  repents,  so  often  shalt  thou  for¬ 
give.  ”  The  emphasis  is  not  on  the  number  of 
times  he  sins,  but  on  the  number  of  times  he 
repents. 

In  Christ’s  whole  life  select  if  you  can  two 
more  inopportune  moments  than  those  of  the 
penitent  thief  and  the  woman  with  the  issue 
of  blood.  In  the  one  case  he  himself  was 
dying,  in  the  other  he  was  hastening  to  the 
dying.  His  response  to  faith’s  touch  was  as 
instant  as  to  its  cry.  She  who  came  for  a 
healed  body,  went  away  with  a  happy  heart. 

Christ’s  mission  is  to  save  sinners.  To  sanc¬ 
tify  saints  is  the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  There 
are  hosts  of  Simons  to-day  whose  hard  hearts 
would  drive  sinners  away  from  Christ.  If  sin¬ 
ners  are  not  welcome  in  your  Church,  its  name 
should  be  changed  to  a  “  Select  Social  Club.  ” 

PLANNING  CHRISTIAN  ENDEAYOR  WORK. 

William  T.  Ellis. 

Perhaps  the  most  misunderstood  department 
of  church  work  is  the  Christian  Endeavor  So¬ 
ciety.  In  a  sense,  too,  it  is  the  most  neglected. 
Because  the  societies  generally  are  so  lusty  and 
so  well  able  to  take  care  of  (hemselves,  they 
are  often  let  alone  by  church  officers  and  no 
attempt  is  made  to  understand  or  oversee  them 
or  their  work.  Too  little  is  the  essential  fact 
of  Christian  Endeavor  appreciated,  viz:  that 
it  is  primarily  and  principally  an  individual 
church  agency.  It  is  only  incidentally  a  great 
movement,  and  it  is  not  at  all  an  institution ; 
fundamentally  it  is  a  local  society. 

The  field  of  Christian  Endeavor  is  the  church ; 
its  centre  is  the  weekly  prayer  meeting.  Right 
here  is  where  it  should  be  strengthened  and 
where  its  “advances”  should  be  made.  It  is 
far  from  desirable  that  there  should  be  any 
further  “advances”  in  the  general  movement. 
But  more  time  and  care  should  be  given  to  the 
individual  society  and  prayer-meeting. 

Often,  as  Christian  Endeavorers  plainly  see, 
their  prayer-meetings  are  disjointed  and  super¬ 
ficial.  Perhaps  the  scattering  character  of  the 
topics  is  responsible  for  this.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  the  new  year  presents  peculiar  opportu¬ 
nities  for  progress  to  Christian  Endeavor  Soci¬ 
eties.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
young  people’s  movement  a  more  or  less  syste¬ 
matic  series  of  topics  is  provided.  Instead  of 
fifty-two  miscellaneous  topics,  the  young  peo¬ 
ple’s  societes  of  the  world  will  during  1900 
consider  the  parables  of  Christ.  Except  where 
the  series  is  interrupted  by  special  meetings, 
the  Scriptnre  lessons  are  all  taken  from  our 
Lord’s  parables. 

Here  is  an  exceptional  opportunity  to  pro¬ 
mote  greater  thoroughness  and  definiteness  in 
our  Christian  Endeavor  meetings.  If  pastors 


and  Christian  Endeavor  workers  enter  into 
the  effort  with  a  will  the  services  can  be  con¬ 
ducted  on  an  ascending  scale,  so  that  with  the 
passing  of  the  weeks  they  will  grow  in  interest 
and  in  power. 

First  of  all,  provision  should  be  made  for 
definite  Bible  study.  Each  Christian  Endeavor 
Society  should  be  resolved  into  a  Bible  Study 
Club,  for  half  of  the  time  of  its  weekly  ses 
sion,  or  for  an  extra  evening  during  the  week. 
In  this  club  the  Endeavorers,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  one  of  their  own  number  or  of  a  church 
officer,  should  undertake  to  study  all  the  para¬ 
bles  of  Christ.  The  setting  of  the  parables, 
their  purpose  and  meaning,  and  their  relation 
one  to  another,  should  be  thoroughly  learned. 
Everybody  who  knows  aught  of  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  meetings  knows  that  the  Bible  study  is 
of  the  most  surface  character.  Now,  however, 
since  the  year’s  topics  call  for  thorough  treat¬ 
ment,  the  old  order  of  things  should  be  altered. 
Of  course,  too,  the  daily  Bible  reading  of  the 
Endeavorers  will  assume  new  definiteness  and 
importance  under  the  stimulus  of  the  concerted 
Bible  study  of  the  society. 

To  study  the  parables  makes  it  almost  essen¬ 
tial  that  the  harmony  of  the  Gospels  be 
studied,  and  these  two  objects  should  be  the 
year’s  goal — to  know  Christ’s  teachings  and 
to  know  the  events  of  his  life  in  chronological 
order.  Little  extra  time  or  effort  will  be  con¬ 
sumed  by  these  two  studies,  and  the  result  in 
interest  and  enrichment  of  knowledge  and  char¬ 
acter,  will  be  beyond  price. 

If  we  are  to  spend  a  year  in  studying  Christ’s 
parables,  let  ns  study  them.  The  attractive¬ 
ness  and  helpfulness  of  the  weekly  meetings 
will  be  immeasurably  increased,  and  the  work 
of  the  society  will  acquire  a  purpose  and  con¬ 
tinuity  that  are  genuinely  needed. 

While  arranging  thus  for  the  year’s  meetings, 
plans  should  also  be  laid  for  the  four  mission¬ 
ary  and  four  temperance  meetings  that  are 
appointed  on  the  topic  card.  Four  denomina¬ 
tional  meetings,  also,  should  be  provided.  The 
subject  is  gone  into  fully  in  The  Presbyterian 
Manual  for  1900.  All  four  meetings  of  each 
kind  should  be  planned  at  the  one  time,  so 
that  continuity  and  diversity  may  be  secured. 
Otherwise,  all  four  meetings  are  likely  to 
traverse  the  same  ground. 

By  looking  ahead,  moreover,  provision  may 
be  made  for  special  leaders  and  meetings,  and 
for  whatever  unusual  features  may  be  deemed 
wise.  Long  views  alone  can  give  symmetry 
and  system  and  success  to  the  meetings  of  a 
Christian  Endeavor  Society. 

Since  there  were  3,718  Presbyt^erian  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor  Societies  reported  to  the  last 
General  Assembly,  and  more  than  8,000  are  on 
the  roll  of  the  United  Society  of  Christian 
Endeavor,  while  only  218  other  similar  young 
people’s  organizations  of  all  names  were  re¬ 
ported  as  existing  in  our  Church,  this  matter 
of  the  needs  and  possibilities  of  Christian 
Endeavor  is  surely  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  pastors,  sessions  and  Presbyteries.  Either 
Christian  Endeavor’s  work  and  meetings  must 
become  more  thorough  or  else  they  will  become 
more  superficial,  and  certainly  nobody  desires 
the  latter. 


One  Young  People’s  Secretary— always  ready 
with  helpful  suggestions — has  planned  a  sure 
way  of  providing  interesting  meetings  for  the 
children  s  societies  in  her  Presbytery.  Large 
colored  cards  are  prepared,  on  which  are  pasted 
a  picture,  a  story,  or  some  item  of  interest. 
These  are  loaned  to  leaders  of  bands  or  Junior 
C.  E.  Societies,  so  there  cannot  be  the  excuse 
of  not  knowing  “  where  to  find  anything  for 
our  meetings.  ’  ’  There  are  a  sufficient  number 
of  cards  in  each  envelope — and  an  envelope  on 
each  Home  Mission  field — to  interest  a  large 
number  of  children  and  keep  them  busy. 


STUDIES  IN  OLD  TESTAMENT  LITERATURE. 

THE  DAY  BOOK  OF  THE  MOST  HIUH. 

III. 

If,  as  we  saw  last  week,  the  historical  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  are  not  prophecy,  and 
yet  strictly  speaking,  are  not  hUtory  in  the 
ordinary  acceptance  of  the  word,  what  then 
are  they.'  A  clue  may  be  found  in  the  use  of 
numbers.  Much  of  the  perplexity  which  at¬ 
tends  the  reading  of  these  books,  arousing  in 
us  who  are  not  scholars  a  secret  disquietude 
which  repels  us  from  reading  them  at  all, 
comes  from  the  apparent  discrepancies  and 
apparent  impossibilties  of  some  of  the  num¬ 
bers  given.  It  will  help  us  in  many  respects 
when  we  make  the  purely  literary  discovery 
that  numbers  in  the  Bible  have  a  symbolic  mean¬ 
ing.  We  are  used  to  the  thought  that  seven 
appears  to  be  a  sacred  number  in  the  Bible, 
whatever  that  may  mean;  “Seven  times  shall 
pass  over  him.”  “Shall  I  forgive  until  seven 
times?  ”  “Until  seventy  times  seven.”  But 
it  helps  us  to  understand  such  expressions  when 
we  perceive  that  seven  stands  for  perfection, 
completeness  — to  forgive  until  seventy  times 
seven  is  full,  complete,  absolute  forgiveness, 
as  God  forgives.  So  we  shall  generally  find 
that  thousands  refer  to  heavenly  and  divine 
things,  hundreds  to  earthly  and  evil  things. 
When  God  told  Elijah  (1  Kings,  xix.  18), 
“There  are  yet  seven  thousand  who  have  not 
bowed  the  knee  to  Baal,  ’  ’  the  union  of  the 
two  numbers  seven  and  thousa7id  shows,  not 
that  there  were  only  that  small  number  of  Jeho¬ 
vah  worshipers  among  the  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  Israel ;  the  answer  was  given  to  en¬ 
courage  Elijah  and  this  would  have  been 
profoundly  discouraging.  Evidently  the  state¬ 
ment  was  meant  to  signify  that  the  ranks  of 
the  heavenly  minded  (thousands) were  full, com¬ 
plete,  seven ;  in  other  words  that  they  were  very 
many.  This  is  the  meaning  given  to  it  by  St. 
Paul  in  his  allusion  to  the  story  in  the  eleventh 
chapter  of  Romans.  And  this  indeed  the  later 
history  in  Kings  shows,  since  Jehu  was  able  by 
a  stratagem  to  exterminate  all  the  Baal  wor¬ 
shipers  on  a  single  occasion  (2  Kings  x.  19, 
21,  28). 

Let  us  take  this  thought  for  a  clue,  and  we 
shall  see  that  where  “hundreds”  are  men¬ 
tioned  it  is  often  (not  indeed  invariably,  but 
more  often  than  we  shall  probably  at  first 
observe),  in  an  earthly  or  a  bad  connection, 
and  where  “thousands”  that  the  reference  is 
to  something  heavenly,  and  a  good  many  dark 
things  will  interpret  themselves. 

Now  this  use  of  numbers  shows  that  imagina¬ 
tion  enters  in  some  way  (we  are  far  from  being 
prepared  as  yet  to  say  in  precisely  what  way) 
into  the  writing  of  the  historic  books.  The 
more  we  study  them  the  more  we  feel  that 
poetry  is  latent  all  through  them.  This  is  not  to 
say  that  there  is  untruth  in  them.  The  pro¬ 
verbial  antithesis  between  truth  and  poetry  is 
a  mischievous  mistake.  Imagination,  poetry, 
is  a  necessary  element  of  truth.  No  one  can 
relate  the  simplest  event  with  absolute  fidelity 
who  is  not  able  so  far  to  go  out  of  himself  as 
to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  event,  so  to  for¬ 
get  the  present  moment  as  to  enter  into  the 
past  moment  and  make  it  present,  and  this  is 
the  work  of  imagination.  The  antithesis  does 
not  lie  between  truth  and  poetry,  but  it  often 
does  lie  between  truth  and  scientific  statement, 
which  fails  of  accuracy  precisely  from  lack  of 
poetry.  As  Matthew  Arnold  pointed  out,  it  is 
more  accurate  to  describe  God  as  *  ‘  the  High 
and  Holy  One  that  inhabiteth  eternity”  than 
to  say  that  he  is  “the  moral  and  intelligent 
governor  of  the  universe,”  though  the  latter  is 
a  scientific  statement  of  fact,  and  the  former 
is  poetry.  More  than  half  the  supposed  opposi¬ 
tions  between  the  Bible  and  science  arise  from 
the  lack  of  poetic  instinct  in  scientist  and  the¬ 
ologian  alike.  If  the  theologians  of  the  Latin 
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Charch  had  been  aware  of  the  fact  that  certain 
parts  of  the  Old  Testament  were  poetry,  they 
would  probably  not  have  condemned  Galileo 
for  teaching  that  the  world  moves,  in  blas- 
pbemons  contradiction,  as  they  supposed,  to 
the  Biblical  statement  that  the  Lord  has  set 
the  world  upon  pillars,  and  again  that  he  has 
so  established  it  that  it  cannot  be  moved. 

When  we  look  at  the  historical  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  from  the  true,  that  is,  the  poetic 
standpoint,  we  perceive  in  a  moment  that  they 
are  not  history  in  our  modern  understanding 
of  the  word  history,  but  answer  more  nearly 
to  our  idea  of  epic — the  great  world  epic  of 
the  dealings  of  God  with  men.  Let  me  define 
an  epic  as  “an  imaginative  and  poetic  narra¬ 
tive  of  memorable  things,  always  with  appeal 
to. the  religious  instinct,”  and  yon  will  see 
that  this  precisely  oescribes  the  historical  nar¬ 
ratives  of  the  Bible.  We  shall  learn  more 
about  this  epic  method  as  we  go  on  with  our 
study;  but  here  we  may  properly  pause  to 
observe  that  just  as  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey 
give  us  that  at-homeness  with  Greek  civiliza¬ 
tion  which  interprets  the  real  history  of  Greece 
to  ns,  and  makes  it  potent  as  the  interpreter  of 
human  institutions  and  human  thought,  so 
the  Bible  epic  is  of  importance  in  giving  a 
large  setting,  a  human  environment,  to  spir¬ 
itual  truth.  We  should  consider  that  our 
only  knowledge  of  the  conditions  under  which 
the  divine  revelation  first  came  is  from  these 
so  called  historic  books.  When  we  come  to 
New  Testament  times,  we  have  an  immense 
background  and  environment  of  secular  history 
and  literature,  and  therefore  the  revelation 
of  New  Testament  truth  is  given  in  most  con¬ 
densed  and  concrete  form.  It  was  not  so  in 
Old  Testament  times;  and  it  is  a  very  sug¬ 
gestive  fact  that  the  sacred  history  becomes 
less  full  and  finally  ceases  altogether  at  about 
the  time  when  profane  history  and  literature 
came  in  to  supply  its  place  as  a  background — 
the  time  of  Cyrus  and  the  beginning  of  Greek 
supremacy. 

A  historic  environment  and  background  for 
spiritual  truth  are  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
human  mind.  If  I  may  be  permitted  a  medical 
figure,  we  could  no  more  assimilate  the  spir¬ 
itual  teachings  of  the  prophets  and  law-givers 
without  their  envelope  of  history  and  poetry 
and  wisdom  literature  than  we  can  live  on 
pellets  of  concentrated  food.  We  need  a  cer¬ 
tain  quantity  of  comparatively  innutritions 
matter  to  keep  up  the  peristaltic  action  of  the 
stomach,  and  the  reason  why  there  are  so  many 
spiritual  dyspeptics  at  the  present  day  is  that 
so  many  neglect  the  literature  of  the  Bible  and 
seek  only  for  its  spiritual  teachings. 

Now,  when  we  begin  to  study  the  Bible  as 
literature,  our  first  question  must  be  as  to  the 
way  in  which  it  was  written — the  human  ele¬ 
ment.  We  are  not  studying  the  question  of 
inspiration;  let  me  here  assure  my  readers. that 
no  one  can  study  the  literature  of  the  Bible 
without  coming  to  know  that  it  is  inspired. 
But  we  must  remember  that  inspiration  is  not 
necessarily  given  by  means  of  a  book.  God 
can  speak  to  the  human  heart  by  any  means. 
He  spoke  to  men  long  before  ever  a  book  was 
made,  and  we  have  no  means  of  knowing 
whether  he  even  spoke  in  words  or  not,  but 
we  know  that  he  speaks  to  ns,  and  that  he 
does  not  speak  in  words.  We  may,  if  we  like, 
say  that  God  could  have  made  a  panorama  of 
creation  pass  before  Moses ;  though  we  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  did  so.  But,  how¬ 
ever  Moses  or  any  one  else  received  a  divine 
revelation,  he  could  only  psiss  the  knowledge 
on  by  means  of  words,  and  could  only  make  it 
permanently  useful  by  committing  it  to  writ¬ 
ing.  Now,  not  to  speak  of  the  fact  that  lan¬ 
guage  is  continually  growing  and  developing, 
is  fluid  as  Matthew  Arnold  says,  fitting  itself 
nto  any  mould,  we  must  remember  also  that 


the  art  of  literary  composition,  like  the  arts 
of  painting  and  sculpture,  has  its  mechanical 
side,  and  that  its  methods  have  greatly  im¬ 
proved  since  the  Old  Testament  was  written. 
Punctuation,  for  example,  is  a  device  far  more 
modern  than  the  latest  Old  Testament  writer; 
so  is  the  distinction  between  capitals  and  small 
letters  and  even  the  device  of  spacing  between 
words.  Many  of  yon  have  seen  old  manuscripts 
in  which  the  letters  are  solid,  the  words  fol¬ 
lowing  close  upon  one  another ;  and  if  our  Eng¬ 
lish  Bible  were  thus  printed,  familiar  as  it  is 
to  most  of  us,  we  should  probably  find  some 
difficulty  in  getting  at  its  meaning.  Practice 
enables  scholars  to  read  the  old  manuscripts, 
notwithstanding  their  lack  of  modern  facili¬ 
ties,  and  there  are  very  few  errors  in  transla¬ 
tion  due  to  wrong  divisions  between  words — 
though  there  are  some  doe  to  wrong  division 
between  sentences.  The  absence  of  quotation 
marks  is  a  more  serious  difficulty,  and  it  is 
certain  that  much  of  the  obscurity  of  the 
prophets  and  psalms  is  due  to  our  not  perceiv¬ 
ing  that  certain  passages  are  quoted,  as  uttered 
by  God  or  by  some  person  not  the  writer.  In 
some  cases  this  is  evident,  as  in  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  psalm  sung  at  the  triumphal  entry  of  the 
Ark  into  the  newly  conquered  city  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem  (Ps.  xxiv.  7  10).  Here  the  alternation  of 
voices  is  plain:  the  priests  approaching  with 
the  ark,  crying, 

“  Lift  up  your  heads,  O  ye  gates  ! 

Be  lift  up,  ye  doors  of  old. 

That  the  King  of  Glory  may  come  in  I  ” 

and  the  warden  answering  from  within : 

“  Who  is  He,  the  King  of  Glory  ?  ” 

But  there  are  other  places  where  the  proper 
setting  of  quotation  marks  throws  a  flood  of 
light  upon  the  passage.  This  is  very  strikingly 
the  case  in  the  Song  of  Solomon,  and  is  of  espec¬ 
ial  importance  in  prophetic  passages,  as  we  shall 
later  see.  If  we  imagine  ourselves  reading  a 
copy  of  Shakespeare  which  makes  no  division 
between  the  speeches,  gives  no  name  of  speaker, 
no  list  even  of  the  persons  taking  part,  we  shall 
find  ourselves  in  much  the  same  predicament 
as  when  reading  the  dramatic  passages  of  the 
Old  Testament  as  they  are  generally  printed. 

The  translators  perceived  this  difficulty  in 
the  case  of  the  recapitulation  of  the  work  of 
the  Levites  in  1  Chron  xxxiii.  6,  where  said 
David  is  inserted  by  them;  and  still  more  in¬ 
terestingly  in  Psalm  xxvii.  8,  where  in  the  nsidst 
of  an  importunate  prayer  to  Jehovah  occur  the 
words  ‘  ‘  Seek  ye  my  face,  ’  ’  evidently  :|poken 
by  God.  The  translators  have  very  properly 
prefaced  them  with  the  words  (not  in  the 
Hebrew)  irfioi  thou  saidst.  But  these  are  per¬ 
haps  the  only  instances,  and  opportunities  for 
some  such  treatment  occur  on  nearly  every 
page. 

Many  of  the  perplexities  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  arise  from  the  want  of  such  mechanical 
devices  as  the  parenthesis,  the  footnote  and 
the  appendix,  none  of  which  were  known 
when  the  Old  Testament  was  written.  In  the 
story  of  the  Sbnnamite  (2  Kings  iv.  12-15) 
Elisha  and  Gebazi  appear  to  carry  on  in  the 
woman’s  presence  a  conversation  which  would 
more  courteously  have  been  carried  on  in  her 
absence,  and  in  fact  was  so,  although  the  pre¬ 
ceding  verse  says  the  woman  stood  before 
Elisha.  In  the  verse  that  follows  the  conver¬ 
sation,  indeed,  (3tohazi  is  told  to  call  her, 
which  is  absurd  if  she  was  already  there.  If 
the  writer  bad  been  familiar  with  the  use  of 
the  parenthesis,  this  awkwardness,  which 
is  purely  in  the  form  of  the  narrative,  would 
have  been  avoided ;  there  is  no  real  contradic¬ 
tion,  but  an  interesting  bit  of  evidence  of  the 
difficulty  with  which  so  simple  a  literary 
device  as  the  parenthesis  was  wrought  out. 
In  2  Kings  v.  2,  the  explanation  how  the  wife 
of  Naaman,  the  Syrian,  came  to  have  a  Hebrew 
maid  servant  would  have  been  put  in  a  foot¬ 


note,  if  the  methods  of  writing  in  that  day  had 
admitted  of  such  a  device.  This  question  of 
structure  is  particularly  important  in  view  of 
what  are  called  discrepancies,  as  we  shall  see 
next  week.  L.  S.  H. 


HOME  DEPARTMENT 

WHEN  I  WAS  BUT  A  GIRL. 

Zenaide  A.  Ragozin. 

There  was  a  time,  a  glorious  time— 

It  seems  so  far,  and  yet,  scarce  gone. 

As  some  sweet  music’s  distant  chime. 

That  dies  away,  yet  lingers  on— 

When  I  was  but  a  girl. 

The  richest  joys  that  life  can  bring 
•Nwith  sunlit  skies  and  golden  clime. 

And  shelt’rlng  love’s  enfold!  g  wing— 

Were  mine  in  that  enchanted  time 
When  I  was  but  a  girl. 

And  mine  the  wealth  of  loreless  dreams. 
Untutored  song,  and  flitting  rhyme. 

And  fancy’s  bounding,  gushing  streams— 

All  in  that  dear,  that  blessed  time 
When  I  was  but  a  girl. 

And  mine  were  friends— or  I  deemed  so— 

And  visions  haloed  and  sublime 
Of  all  that  I  would  do  and  know— 

Oh,  ’twas  a  fair,  a  wondrous  time 
When  I  was  but  a  girl. 

Full  many  a  spring  has  come  and  fled. 

Full  many  a  friend  has  proved  untrue. 

And  snapped  is  many  a  golden  thread. 

That  graced  my  web  with  brightest  hue 
When  I  was  but  a  girl. 

And  many  a  draught  of  bitterest  lore 
I  had  reluctantly  to  drain. 

And  many  a  tempest  roughly  tore 
>Iy  loved  visions'  forms  in  twain— 

Since  I  was  but  a  girl. 

And  thus  the  scene  went  changing,  shifting 
From  light  to  gloom,  and  day  by  day 
Came  care  and  sorrow,  crowding,  drifting— 
Until  I’d  have  been  fain  to  pray 
That  I  were  etill  a  girl. 

But  lo  I  the  dreariest  gloom  is  past— 

The  g’oom  of  self-doubt  and  dismay. 

And  I  am  flt  to  face  the  blast. 

That  would  have  swept  me  from  my  way 
When  I  was  but  a  girl. 

And  though  from  that  fair  page  no  line 
I’d  ever  willingly  erase, 

I  would  not,  were  the  power  mine 
Recall  the  fond  and  listless  days 
When  I  was  but  a  girl. 


IS  IT  WORTH  WHILE  TO  KEEP  A  DIARY ! 

This  question  may  have  many  answers.  On 
theory  one  will  answer,  yes.  The  page  of 
memory  grows  dim  too  soon;  we  shall  try  in 
vain  to  road  what  once  seemed  written  there 
never  to  be  effaced.  A  record  in  ink  of  events 
in  family  or  personal  life,  or  concerning  public 
affairs,  may  prove  to  be  of  great  value  in  after 
years  to  the  writer  if  to  no  other  person.  Not 
a  few  people,  therefore,  each  year  take  in 
hand  a  new  book,  and  some  of  them  fill  its 
pages  to  the  end,  and  then  store  it  away. 
‘  ‘  Gathered  to  their  fathers,  they  rest  in  peace,  ’  ’ 
might  be  the  further  record  for  many  such 
diaries,  although  one  here  and  there  is  at 
times  referred  to  with  pleasure  and  profit.  A 
greater  number  of  the  books  begun  with  good 
intention  are  left  half  finished  and  are  cast 
aside.  Many  people  have  reached  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  keep  a  diary. 

But  possibly  another  plan  is  worth  trying. 
It  has  proved  to  be  of  great  value  to  the 
writer  of  this  article,  for  his  book  now  covers 
a  period  of  thirty  years  and  is  of  growing  in¬ 
terest,  and  it  has  so  commended  itself  to  others 
that  they  have  undertaken  and  some  have  long 
continued  and  do  most  highly  prize  a  reference 
diary. 

The  plan  is  this,  namely :  a  well  bound  book 
with  pages  in  number  more  than  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five,  a  page  for  every  day  in  the 
year  with  other  pages  for  a  summary  of  the 
month  and  of  the  year.  On  the  margin  of  the 
page  place  the  year  and  reserve  two  lines  to 
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the  records  to  be  written  in  brief.  At  the  top 
of  the  page  write  the  day  of  the  month  (not  of 
the  week)  and  reserve  that  page  for  the  same 
day  of  the  month  for  all  the  years  to  follow. 
A  book  of  convenient  size  will  afford  room  on 
its  pages  for  brief  records  for  fifteen  years, 
and  being  filled  will  at  a  glance  tell  the  story 
of  the  day,  year  by  year,  for  all  that  time. 
Only  those  who  have  tried  it  can  tell  the 
growing  interest  and  value  of  those  pages  as 
years  pass  by,  and  still  the  record  is  before  yon 
each  day,  appealing  to  the  eye,  awakening 
memories,  correcting  or  proving  dim  recollec¬ 
tions.  The  book  serves  a  good  purpose  as  a 
birthday  record,  for  on  the  npper  margin  of 
such  days  may  be  noted  the  names  and  dates 
to  be  recalled  at  opportune  times.  It  also  gives 
excellent  place  for  reminders  of  affairs  not  to 
be  overlooked  at  some  future  day,  for  one  may 
note  the  month  on  some  page  possibly  a  year 
in  advance  to  arrest  attention  in  due  season. 
The  extra  pages  for  summaries  of  most  impor¬ 
tant  events  each  month  and  each  year  will 
prove  to  be  especially  valuable  to  those  who 
fill  them  well. 

This  is  not  a  mere  theory  but  has  proved  its 
excellence.  A  friend  of  the  writer,  out  of  re¬ 
gard  to  his  own  need  and  the  desires  of  others 
for  a  book  especially  prepared  for  this  use,  has 
published  an  edition  and  the  books  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  well  known  book  stores  in  New  York. 

D.  W.  B. 

MEMORY  VERSES. 

For  the  children  to  repeat  on  Sunday. 

.leHus  was  once  a  little  child, 

A  little  child  like  me. 

And  he  was  ptire  and  meek  and  mild 
.  As  a  little  child  should  be; 

He  played  as  little  children  play, 

The  pleasant  frames  of  youth, 

But  he  never  got  vexed  if  the  game  went  wrong. 
And  he  always  told  the  truth. 

.lesus  was  once  a  little  child. 

And  he  grew  as  children  do. 

While  his  mother  taught  Him  lovingly 
To  lie  gentle,  kind  and  true ; 

Over  the  hills  of  Nazareth 
With'playmates  he  did  roam. 

But  he  never  would  fret  and  scold  and  pout. 

When  his  mother  called  him  home. 


A  KAIM-DAY  STORY. 

Henrietta  R.  Eliot. 

One  (lay,  soon  after  Roy  Millard’s  papa 
moved  from  town  to  a  farm,  it  began  raining 
early  in  the  morning,  and  rained  hard  all  day 
long.  Roy  and  his  little  sister,  Susy,  had 
enjoyed  so  much  playing  outdoors  that  the 
thought  of  spending  the  whole  day  shut  up  in 
the  house  seemed  very  dull.  They  soon  ^rew 
tired  of  the  few  books  and  toys  that  they  had 
brought  with  them  into  the  country ;  and  when 
there  seemed  nothing  left  to  do,  they  stood  by 
the  window,  watching  the  water  pouring  down 
the  panes,  and  trying  to  see  through  them  to 
the  wet  fields  and  trees  beyond.  Suddenly  Roy 
said:  “I'll  tell  you,  Susy,  what  we'll  do! 
We’ll  have  a  store.  Come,  I’ll  show  you  how 
we’ll  fix  it!’’  And  he  ran  to  the  woodshed. 

Susy  was  only  four  years  old,  and  she  didn’t 
know  much  about  stores;  but  she  knew  Roy’s 
plays  were  always  nice,  so  she  trotte  1  after 
him. 

There  were  some  ends  of  boards  in  the 
woodshed,  and  Roy  picked  out  one  about  five 
feet  long;  and  he  and  Susy  each  tcxik  an  end, 
and  carried  it  back  into  the  sitting-room, 
where  Roy  rested  one  end  of  it  on  the  window- 
seat  and  the  other  end  on  a  chair,  and  told 
Susy  that  was  for  a  counter.  Then  he  put 
three  chairs  together  back  of  it  for  a  shelf, 
and  then  he  began  getting  things  together  to 
sell.  He  scalloped  long  strips  of  newspaper 
margin,  for  edging,  like  what  Susy  had  on  her 
best  aprons ;  and  his  mamma  let  him  have  her 
button-box,  full  of  buttons,  and  all  her  spools, 
and  his  own  and  Susy’s  best  shoes,  and  the 


spoons  from  the  spoon-holder,  and  the  very 
books  and  toys  they  had  thought  they  didn’t 
want  to  play  with  any  more,  and  a  tin  cup  and 
nutmeg  grater  from  the  kitchen,  and  some 
scissors,  and  the  hammer.  I  tell  you  it  was  a 
fine  store! 

“Now,  Susy,”  said  Roy,  “I’ll  be  the  store¬ 
man  ;  and  you  must  buy  things.  Oh,  I  forgot : 
you  haven’t  any  money!  I  must  make  some.  ’’ 

Roy  thought  a  minute  what  to  have  for 
money,  and  then  he  asked  for  the  envelopes  off 
some  letters  on  his  papa’s  table.  There  were 
yellow  ones  and  white  ones.  And  when  his 
mamma  gave  them  to  him,  he  took  a  pencil 
and  drew  circles  on  them  with  big  and  little 
spools ;  and  then  he  cut  the  circles  out,  and 
called  the  yellow  one  gold  money  and  the 
white  ones  silver  money. 

“Now,  Susy,’’  he  said,  “I’ll  stand  behind 
the  counter;  and  you  must  put  your  hat  on 
and  come  to  the  store,  and  ask  me  if  I  have 
things.  Yo  can  asl;  for  anything  yon  know; 
and  if  I  don’t  have  the  things  yon  ask  for. 
I’ll  just  tell  yon  I  haven’t  them — the  way  the 
real  store -man  does.  But  mostly  yon  must  ask 
for  the  things  I’ve  got.’’ 

So  little  Susy  kept  coming  and  coming,  and 
buying  and  buying ;  and  once  in  a  while  Mrs. 
Millard  would  borrow  some  money  from  Susy 
and  buy  something,  too.  And  what  was  nicest 
of  all,  when  Mr.  Millard  needed  his  hammer 
and  came  in  for  it,  and  found  Roy  had  it  in 
his  store,  he  borrowed  some  money,  too,  and 
bought  it,  just  as  if  it  was  in  a  real  store.  He 
even  told  Roy,  when  he  charged  ten  dollars 
for  it,  that  that  was  too  much,  and  he  couldn’t 
buy  it  unless  he  would  drop  a  quarter,  which 
pleased  Roy  very  much,  because  he  had  heard 
the  farmers  say  just  that  to  the  store-keeper 
in  the  village,  when  he  had  been  there  with 
his  papa. 

At  last  the  money  was  almost  gone,  and  the 
store  was  empty.  Then  Roy  put  all  the  things 
back,  and  let  Susy  take  her  turn  selling  them ; 
and  altogether,  it  was  such  a  happy  play  that, 
when  Roy  and  Susy  went  to  bed  that  night, 
they  almost  hoped  it  would  rain  the  next  day, 
so  that  they  could  play  store  again! — The 
Christian  Register. 


THE  OBSERVATION  CAR. 

GRAY  COAT  AND  BLUE  EYES. 

M.  Winchester  Adams. 

“  Jack  Frost  has  helped  me,  I  knew  he  would,” 
Said  a  squirrel  with  coat  of  gray ; 

”  He  has  opened  the  burrs,  the  little  nuts’  furs 
In  a  most  astonishing  way.” 

And  while  he  talked  a  wonderful  breeze 
Scattered  nuts  on  every  side ; 

And  ha  said :  “Very  eoon,  perhaps  by  noon, 

My  winter’s  store  I  can  hide.” 

He  worked  away,  this  little  Gray  Coat, 

As  happy  as  happy  could  be. 

Till  he  hid  for  his  store,  a  quart  or  more 
In  a  hole  at  the  foot  of  a  tree. 

He  had  covered  them  up,  with  leaves  of  brown. 
When  some  children,  out  nutting,  too. 

Came  bounding  along,  with  shout  and  with  song 
Swinging  their  baskets,  bright  and  new. 

And  one  little  Blue  Eyes  found  the  nuts. 

Little  Gray  Coat  had  stored  away ; 

“  And  she  took  them  all,  the  large  and  the  small,” 
1  think  I  hear  nfimelxxly  gay. 

Ah  1  no  she  didn’t,  she  left  them  there 
For  my  little  Blue  Eyes  was  good . 

Now,  which  do  you  gay,  out  nuttiny  that  day 
Wag  the  happieel  one  in  the  wood  f 
Newark,  N.  J. 


THE  EYE  OF  A  BIRD. 

Anyone  who  has  watched  a  blinking  owl  in 
the  daytime  may  have  noticed  that  his  eyes 
were  covered  with  a  white  membrane,  while 
at  the  same  time  his  eyelids  were  held  open. 
This  membrane,  the  winker  as  it  is  called,  is 
translucent,  and  admits  light,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  acts  as  a  protective  screen.  Birds 


that  fly  among  the  bushes  have  these  as  a 
protection,  and  it  is  said  that  when  the  eagle 
soars  toward  the  sun  he  shuts  out  the  fierce 
glare  by  drawing  this  curtain.  It  shuts  across 
the  eye  from  the  point  nearest  the  beak  in  a 
horizontal  or  oblique  line,  and  when  not  in 
use,  folds  back  into  its  corner. 

But  the  feature  of  the  eye  which  enables  a 
bird  to  see  with  equal  ease  and  clearness  objects 
near  and  remote  is  the  marsupinm,  a  folded 
membrane,  full  of  blood  vessels,  which  lies 
back  of  the  lens.  Its  use  may  be  illustrated 
in  this  way:  A  bird  ol  prey,  seeing  its  quarry 
far  below,  rushes  precipitately  toward  it,  and 
it  is  necessary  that  his  eyes  should  quickly 
pass  from  a  state  of  far  sightedness  to  one  of 
near  sightedness.  In  his  excitement  the  blood 
flows  to  the  marsupinm  and  fills  it.  This  then 
presses  forward  the  lens  of  the  eye,  which  in 
turn  causes  the  cornea  to  bulge  or  grow  more 
convex,  and  thus  the  condition  of  near-sight¬ 
edness  is  produced.  It  is  by  the  aid  of  the 
marsupinm  that  a  bird  can  fly  with  apparently 
headlong  rush  and  yet  alight  with  grace  and 
exactness  on  whatever  spot  he  may  choose,  or 
that  the  humming  bird  can  dart  hither  and 
thither,  and  yet  halt  abruptly  just  above  any 
desired  flower.  — Journal  of  Education. 

Captain  Mahan  says  the  principle  of  arbitra¬ 
tion  may  be  carried  too  far  Perhaps  it  may ; 
but  it  probably  won’t.— Puck. 

The  Gentleman  from  Chicago:  “Stranger, 
can  you  tell  me  where  there  is  a  good  place  to 
stop  at?’’  The  Citizen  of  Boston:  “Just  be¬ 
fore  the  ‘at.’  Good  day,  sir!’’ 

THE  SILENT  HIGHWAY.* 

Louise  Seymour  Houghton. 

CHAPTER  III. 

Robin  Amand  shook  out  the  last  swath  from 
his  cradle  and  straightened  his  back.  The 
long  line  of  harvesters  followed  his  example 
and  the  women  rose  slowly  from  their  work 
of  binding  the  sheaves.  The  wide  harvest  fleld, 
undulating  in  long  sweeps  from  the  hill  crest 
to  the  river  side,  here  shimmered  golden,  there 
lay  in  rich  brown  shadows,  under  the  strong 
light  of  the  young  harvest  moon.  Without  a 
word  the  weary  workers  turned  their  footsteps 
toward  the  farm  house  down  in  the  intervale 
near  the  river.  But  as  they  approached  the 
home  lot  Robin  stopped  short  and  the  others 
with  him,  following  with  their  eyes  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  his  extended  hand.  ‘  ‘  Look  there  I  ’  ’  he 
had  said. 

Along  the  water's  edge  was  a  row  of  lights 
which  seemed  to  come  from  a  boat,  though  no 
berrichon  ever  carried  lights  like  these.  They 
seemed  to  shine  through  windows,  tall  and 
pointed,  like  the  windows  of  a  church;  and 
now  as  the  harvesters  looked  they  heard  music 
floating  over  from  that  direction,  the  rich  full 
voices  of  a  man  and  a  woman  singing  to  the 
accompaniment  of  an  instrument.  The  sing¬ 
ing  was  animated,  almost  lively,  not  at  all 
like  what  these  people  were  accustomed  to 
hear  on  the  rare  occasions  when  they  walked 
nine  miles  to  attend  the  nearest  church.  Yet 
it  was  not  like  the  stirring  music  of  the  har¬ 
vest  home,  or  the  piping  melodies  of  the  village 
festival  and  the  country  ball,  still  less  like 
the  coarse  song  of  the  drinkers  in  the  cabaret. 
There  was  an  appeal  in  this  singing  that  every 
one  of  these  listeners  felt. 

“That  does  one  good,’’  said  an  old  crone, 
bent  with  years  of  out-door  toil.  “My  supper 
can  wait  till  I  hear  the  end  of  it.  ’  ’ 

“What  is  it,  do  you  think?’’  asked  one  of 
the  girls,  softly.  “Is  that  a  phantom  berrichon 
do  you  think,  and  are  those  demons  who  are 
Binging  there?’’  she  crossed  herself  hastily  and 
the  other  women  did  the  same,  while  the  men 
moved  uneasily. 

*  Copyright,  1900.  By  Louise  SEYMora  Houohtoh. 
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“Bab,  demons!’*  sneered  a  coarse  hnlking 
fellow,  “I  know  what  it  is.  I  saw  it  at  Moret 
before  I  tramped  here  for  the  harvest.  It’s  a 
boat  sure  enough,  but  a  queer  one.  The  Moret 
folk  were  daft  over  it,  going  every  night  in 
crowds  to  hear  people  sing  like  that  and  talk. 
Talk!’’  he  spit  derisively.  “They  asked  me  to 
come  on  board — said  they  would  tell  me  of  the 
love  of  Jesus  Christ.  Jesus  Christ!  what’s  he 
to  me!  I’d  rather  have  the  love  of  a  pretty 
wench — hey  Mimi?’’  and  he  ogled  a  young 
woman  who  stood  near. 

“Hold your  tongue!”  shouted  Robin  angrily. 

‘  *  Drowning  the  music  with  your  gabble !  ’  ’  He 
started  hastily  in  the  direction  of  the  boat. 
One  or  two  men  followed  him,  then  the  yonng 
woman  Mimi.  The  others  listened  till  the 
music  died  away  and  then  turned  toward  the 
farmhouse.  They  had  been  at  work  since 
early  dawn,  except  for  two  hours  uneasy  sleep 
on  the  ground  in  the  hot  August  noon,  and 
every  joint  and  muscle  cried  out  for  rest. 

Robin  had  forgotten  the  need  of  rest  in  the 
tumult  of  bis  soul  at  the  rude  mention  of  a 
name  that  he  had  once  been  taught  to  hold 
sacred.  It  was  long  ago  that  he  bad  sat  on  the 
bench  of  the  “Fathers’  ”  school,  and  had 
been  taught  to  read  his  HiMoire  Sainte  by  a 
kind  old  priest  whose  reading  went  little  far¬ 
ther  than  that  and  his  breviary,  and.  in  the 
years  of  heavy  toil  and  wild  recreation  that  had 
passed  since  then,  the  very  name  had  faded 
from  the  yonng  man’s  memory.  But  now  the 
picture  of  the  kind  old  priest — the  only  friend 
he  had  known  in  the  sad  childhood  of  an  enfant 
trouv — rose  up  before  him  ;  he  heard  the  gentle 
voioe  telling  him  something— what  was  it?  be 
had  forgotten;  something  that  warmed  bis 
heart.  And  it  was  about  Jesus  Christ,  so 
much  he  remembered  well.  For  the  sake  o^ 
good  old  Father  Marti  n  he  would  go  to  this 
queer  boat  and  hear  something  more  abut  this 
Jesus  Christ,  who  he  knew  was  good,  and  had 
done  something — he  had  forgotten  what — that 
was  good  for  us  all.  And  so  he  strode  across 
the  meadow  followed  by  the  little  group  whose 
curiosity  had  overcome  their  weariness. 

The  music  had  died  away,  and  as  they  drew 
near  the  boat  a  man’s  voice  became  audible, 
speaking  earnestly.  At  the  foot  bridge  that 
oonneoted  the  boat  with  the  shore  stood  a 
yonng  woman — a  servant  maid  of  the  better 
class — who,  as  they  stood  hesitating,  softly  in¬ 
vited  them  to  come  in,  and  led  them  into  a 
hall  which  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the 
boat. 

It  was  brightly  lighted  and  had  rows  of 
chairs  on  either  side  of  a  centre  aisle.  On  the 
walls  between  the  painted  windows  were  a 
few  colored  prints  and  mottoes  in  large  letters. 
At  the  farther  end  of  the  hall  was  a  platform 
with  reading  desk  and  harmonium.  A  sweet- 
faced  young  woman  was  sitting  at  the  har¬ 
monium,  and  it  was  evidently  her  husband 
who  stood  behind  the  reading  desk  talking  to 
some  fifty  men,  women  and  boys  who  were 
seated  on  the  benches  nearest  him. 

Robin  and  his  company  dropped  into  seats 
near  the'door.  The  young  man  was  too  much 
bewildered  to  grasp  at  once  the  meaning  of 
what  was  being  said,  and  before  he  was  able 
suflSciently  to  detach  his  mind  from  the  sur¬ 
roundings  the  speaker  uttered  the  word  Amen ! 
and  took  up  a  book  which  lay  before  him. 

“We  will  sing,”  he  said  “hymn  No.  96. 
Will  yon  please  find  it,  my  brothers  and  sisters, 
in  the  books  which  yon  hold?  Yon  have  heard 
my  wife  and  me  sing  it.  Now  shall  we  sing  it 
all  together?  We  will  sing  it  line  by  line,  my 
wife  and  I,  and  yon  will  repeat  it  line  by  line, 
with  ns,  will  you  not?” 

The  player  struck  the  first  note,  and  husband 
and  wife  sang  clear  and  strong  the  words: 

Beni  Soit  Jesus  Christ : 

“Rent  »oU  Je$xu  Christ,”  sang  the  audience  in 


faltering  tones ;  then,  encouraged  by  the  sound 
of  their  own  voices  they  went  on  brave  y: 

II  ote  la  tristesse 
L’esclave  est  affranchi 
C’est  un  jour  d’allegresse 
II  nous  apporte  la  liberty 
L’an  glor  ieux  de  jubile.* 

The  yonng  woman  at  the  door  came  a-tiptoe 
and  opened  the  book  which  Robin  held  un¬ 
opened  in  his  hand.  The  first  words  of  the 
hymn  had  half  dazed  him:  “Blessed  be  Jesus 
Ohrist.  ”  It  seemed  as  if  he  heard  Father 
Martin  saying  them,  and  ke  tried  to  remember 
what  had  followed.  But  they  were  singing  all 
around  him,  in  tones  no  longer  faltering: 

This  Saviour  rich  and  kind 
Offers  to  all  bis  grace 
In  his  great  loving  heart 
Each  sinner  has  a  place. 

This  is  the  true  equality 
The  glorious  year  of  jubilee. 

Let  us  draw  near  to  him 
Yield  to  him  now  our  heart ; 

Let  each  one  here  to-day 
Of  bis  love  claim  a  part. 

Made  one  in  this  fraternity 
Let  us  enjoy  the  jubilee. 

How  strangely  the  words  brought  back  the 
old  days,  and  yet  with  what  bewildering  differ¬ 
ence.  “Saviour,”  “sinner,”  “grace”— yes. 
Father  Martin  used  to  say  those  words;  but 
“liberty,  equality,  fraternity”— why,  those 
were  the  words  he  heard  in  the  cabaret,  the 
cabaret  where  they  discussed  the  government, 
and  with  the  courage  gained  by  a  due  number 
of  glasses  swore  to  one  another  that  they  were 
anarchists  and  that  the  government  must  needs 
tremble,  for  its  day  was  short.  Who  ever  heard 
before  of  liberty,  equality  and  fraternity  in 
the  same  breath  with  love,  and  grace,  and 
Saviour,  and  blessed  be  Jesus  Christ!  Were 
these  boat  people  daft? 

They  were  all  rising  to  their  feet  now,  and 
Robin  stumbled  up  with  the  others.  “Please 
bow  your  heads,  ’  ’  said  the  speaker ;  and  then 
he  uttered  a  few  words,  clearly  addressed  to 
God,  addressed  to  him  with  the  familiar 
“thou”  which  would  have  made  Father  Mar¬ 
tin’s  blood  run  cold,  and  closing  with  the 
words  “in  the  name  of  Jesus  Ohrist  our 
brother.  Amen.” 

Then  came  a  moment  of  deep  silence,  and 
then,  almost  before  the  heads  were  raised 
there  was  a  halting  footstep  outside,  the 
door  was  pushed  open ;  a  bare  beaded  boy,  with 
a  child  in  his  arms,  stood  blinking  in  the  lamp 
light,  and  the  fresh  voice  of  a  girl-child  cried 
out,  “Is  Doctor  Jesus  here?” 

Every  one  turned  to  face  the  voice,  and  the 
preacher  came  hastily  down  the  aisle.  “Did 
yon  come  to  the  meeting,  children?”  he  asked 
kindly.  “The  meeting  is  over  for  to-night, 
and  it  is  late  for  this  little  one  to  be  out.  To¬ 
morrow  afternoon  there  will  be  a  meeting  for 
all  the  children.  Will  you  come  back  then?” 

George  had  let  Ernestine  down  from  his  arms 
and  stood  holding  her  by  the  band. 

“We  can’t  come  to  morrow;  we  must  go  on 
with  the  berrichon.  But  we  thought  Doctor 
Jesus  might  be  here  to-night.  I  found  his 
hand-bill,”  and  George  handed  his  tract  to 
the  preacher. 

The  preacher’s  wife  had  joined  them.  “Let 
me  speak  to  them,  Nicolas,”  she  said.  “You 
will  want  a  word  with  our  good  friends  as 
they  go  out,  ’  ’  and  she  drew  them  aside. 

‘  ‘  What  are  yon  doing  out  of  bed  this  time 
of  night,  yon  poor  baby?’  she  asked,  taking 
Ernestine  upon  her  knee.  Then  looking  into 
her  face,  ‘  ‘  Why,  ’  she  exclaimed,  “  it  is  the  lit¬ 
tle  blind  girl,  isn’t  it,  that  Clarice  saw  at  St. 
Mammes?” 

*Bles8ed  be  Jesus  Christ 
He  takes  away  our  grief 
He  sets  the  captive  free 
He  brings  us  glad  relief  ; 

His  gift  to  us  is  liberty 
The  glorious  year  of  jubilee. 


“Yes,  madame,  ’ ’  replied  George  eagerly ; 
“and  your  little  girl  told  Ernestine  that  Doc¬ 
tor  Jesus  could  make  her  see.  We  didn’t  know 
where  to  find  him,  because  you  had  gone  on 
before  Ernestine  told  me.  But  I  found  his 
hand-bill  to  day,  madame,  and  so  when  I  saw 
your  boat  I  thought  he  had  not  gone  any 
farther,  for  I  know  he  is  a  friend  of  yours. 
And  oh,  madame,  we  have  not  got  any  money ; 
but  won’t  you  ask  him  to  make  Ernestine  see, 
without  any  pay?  He  is  such  a  friend  of  yours, 
won’t  yon  please  ask  him?” 

Long  before  George  bad  finished  speaking 
Bellah  Pipotin  had  clasped  little  Ernestine  in 
her  arms,  and  her  eyes  bad  filled  with  tears. 
“My  boy!”  she  exclaimed  when  George  paused 
in  his  earnest  plea,  “my  poor  boy— oh,  yon 
poor  children !  ’  ’  and  the  tears  rained  from  her 
eyes. 

“Then  he  isn’t  here,  madame,”  faltered 
George,  disheartened  at  her  distress.  “Is  be 
gone  already?  Oh,  can’t  yon  send  him  word? 
Don’t  yon  know  where  he  is?” 

“Nicolas,  will  yon  come  here?”  asked  his 
wife  in  utter  despair,  and  Nicolas  Pipotin, 
who  had  just  said  good-night  to  the  last 
lingerer,  came  at  her  call. 

“What  is  it?”  he  asked  cheerfully,  and 
George  told  his  story  again,  falteringly  and 
looking  from  one  to  the  other.  He  had  lost  the 
glad  confidence  with  which  he  bad  come  to 
the  boat,  the  exultant  hope  that  soon,  very 
soon,  Ernestine  would  see  again.  He  saw  that 
something  was  wrong,  be  could  not  guess  what. 
Only  from  the  kind  lady’s  tears  and  the  sym¬ 
pathetic  attention  of  her  husband  he  knew  that 
be  had  done  no  wrong  in  coming. 

Nicolas  Pipotin  turned  away  when  George 
finished  speaking  and  walked  once  or  twice 
up  and  down  the  room.  Then  returning  and 
seating  himself  he  drew  the  boy  to  bis  side. 

“What  do  you  know  about  Jesus,  my  boy?”’ 
he  asked. 

“Why,  that:  what  your  little  girl  told  Ernes¬ 
tine;  that  be  can  make  her  see.  ” 

“And  what  else?” 

“Nothing  else.  I  never  heard  of  him  before. 

I  never  lived  anywhere  but  just  up  and  down 
this  canal.  ’  ’  he  added  apologetically. 

“Yon  did  not  know  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
Son  of  God?” 

“No;  is  ho?”  asked  George,  deeply  inter¬ 
ested,  and  then  pausing  to  reflect.  “But  then 
he  lives  in  heaven,  and  he  can’t  do  anything 
for  us!”  he  concluded,  with  utter  discourage¬ 
ment. 

A  half  smile  flitted  across  the  face  of  Nicolas 
Pipotin.  ‘  ‘  He  can  do  much  for  yon,  my  boy, 
though  not,  perhaps  in  the  way  yon  think. 
Tell  me  about  your  little  sister.  How  long  has 
she  been  blind?” 

George  was  not  listening.  Discouragement 
had  gained  upon  him  while  Mr.  Pipotin  was 
speaking,  and  a  wild  desire  was  taking  hold  of 
him  to  rush  away  and  cry  and  curse  as  he  had 
heard  his  father  do  when  things  went  wrong. 
He  lifted  Ernestine  roughly  from  Mrs.  Pipo- 
tin’s  arms,  though  he  did  not  mean  to  be  rough, 
and  half  blinded  with  tears  stumbled  toward 
the  door. 

“But  yon  mustn’t  go  so,  dear  boy,  ”  exclaimed 
Bellah.  “Wait,  tell  me — ” 

“It’s  no  good  to  wait,  ”  said  George  doggedly. 
“If  he  isn’t  here,  then  it’s  no  good,”  and 
wrenching  himself  from  Mr.  Pipotin ’s  detain¬ 
ing  hand  he  fled,  half  choked  with  sobs,  along 
the  tow-path.  His  little  sister,  whom  he  had 
taken  from  bed  without  his  mother's  knowl¬ 
edge,  had  fallen  asleep  in  Bellah’s  arms  and 
hardly  stirred  as  be  took  her.  He  stumbled 
aboard  the  berrichon,  groped  his  way  to  Ernes¬ 
tine’s  cot,  and  then  rushing  wildly  up  the  bank 
he  threw  himself  upon  the  ground  and  cried  in 
utter  misery. 

(To  be  continued). 
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WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

At  the  opening  meeting  of  the  New  Year, 
Governor  Brady  of  Alaska  presented  very 
clearly  and  wisely  existing  conditions  in  the 
territory,  giving  an  encouraging  outlook  for 
its  missions. 

New  Workers  for  Puerto  Rico. — Miss  Dawson 
of  Ohio  and  Miss  Goodward  of  Minnesota  hope 
this  month  to  sail  for  Mayaguez,  where  rein¬ 
forcements  are  needed. 

From  Mayaguez,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Rev.  M. 
E.  Caldwell  reports  that  the  hearts  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  have  been  much  softened  towards  the 
Americans  who  have  cared  for  them  so  gener¬ 
ously  iu  the  calamities  following  the  cyclone. 
“For  six  weeks  religious  services  were  held  in 
the  Municipal  Building.  Since  that  time 
they  have  been  held  in  the  large  audience 
room  of  our  house  which  serves  for  church, 
schools  and  dwelling.  We  shall  soon  need  a 
church. 

“The  day  school,  Sunday-school  and  all  de¬ 
partments  of  work  are  encouraging.  Our 
prayer- meetings  are  full  of  spiritual  interest 
and  the  eagerness  manifested  by  the  people 
as  they  listen  to  the  Gospel,  makes  it  a  very 
pleasant  doty  to  preach  to  them.  A  soldier 
who  attended  our  last  prayer-meeting  said  that 
he  had  not  attended  a  church  service  for  five 
years.  We  ought  to  have  the  equipment  of  a 
large  branch  work  for  church  and  school  in 
this  city.  ’  ’ 

A  teacher  among  the  Mormons  asks:  “What 
are  we  to  expect  from  the  young  people  when 
the  system  as  represented  in  the  old  people  is 
a  failure?  I  have  observed  very  closely  all 
these  years,  and  a  happy,  peaceful  old  age  I 
have  never  yet  found.  There  is  always  an 
uneasy,  fearful  looking  forward  to  the  certain 
approach  of  death. 

“One  day  while  in  the  street  I  overtook  a 
feeble  old  woman  of  eighty  years.  She  was 
almost  blind.  I  offered  her  my  arm  and  asked 
a  few  questions  concerning  her  staff.  This 
pleased  her  and  she  discoursed  eloquently  on 
its  excellence. 

“  ‘Yes,  grandma,  but  don’t  yon  know  of  a 
better  staff— the  rod  and  staff  that  comfort?’ 
‘Eh?  a  better  staff?  Have  you  one?’  ‘Yes, 
grandma;’  and  I  repeated  the  twenty- third 
Psalm. 

“  ‘O,  that’s  something  Jacob  said,  ain’t  it?’ 
‘No,  that  is  David’s  testimony  for  God  as  his 
helper  and  comforter,  and  the  testimony  of 
every  one  who  has  ever  leaned  on  the  Lord 
Jesus.  ’ 

“  ‘Do  yon  belong  over  to  the  chapel?’  ‘  Yes.  ’ 
‘I  know  you  folks  is  great  in  the  Bible.  I  never 
knowed  much  of  it.  ’ 

“We  had  reached  the  gate  and  I  spoke  a  few 
words  in  parting.  The  discouraging  part  of  it 
all  is  the  prevailing  incapability  of  perceiving 
anything  spiritual  Everything  in  heaven  and 
earth  is  gross  and  material. 

“One  of  our  Sunday-school  teachers  just  after 
signing  the  petition  regarding  the  Roberts  case 
was  passing  down  the  street  when  an  old 
woman  came  out  of  her  house,  seized  her  by 
the  arm  and  shook  her  roughly,  at  the  same 
time  saying:  ‘Don’t  yon  know  yon  had  better 
be  dead  than  sign  a  petition  against  Roberts 
and  polygamy?’  The  lady,  whose  parents  were 
once  in  polygamy,  replied :  ‘  1  know  that  I  had 
better  be  dead  than  not  sign  it.’  ’’ 

One  writes  of  the  coming  year:  “I  anticipate 
that  the  hardest  year  of  work  in  Utah  ever 
known  is  before  us.  We  need  the  prayers  of 
all  Christian  friends  that  our  service  here  may 
bring  honor  to  the  name  of  Christ.  ’  ’ 

H.  E.  B. 

PBESEBVB  TOUB  BVANOEEISTS 

Now  that  The  Evangelist  Is  pnbllshed  in  a  shape  oon- 
venient  for  binding,  many  of  its  readers  will  wish  s 
binder  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  flle.ui  the  beet  order 
We  can  supply  such  binders  for  60  cents  each,  postage 
prepaid.  Address  The  Evangelist,  160  Fifth  Avenue. 
New  York  City. 


ANNIVEIWART  OF  THE  CHINESE  SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL. 

The  Chinese  Sabbath-school  of  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  held  its  Christmas 
services  in  the  lecture  room  of  the  church  on 
the  last  Sunday  of  the  year.  A  speaking  like¬ 
ness  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Hall,  the  late  pastor, 
headed  the  program.  Bible  verses  referring  to 
The  Lord  Jesus  Promised,  The  Coming  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  What  the  Saviour,  the  Lord  Jesus, 
Came  to  Do,  were  recited  by  scholars.  Gospel 
hymns  in  English  aod  Chinese  were  sung,  the 
whole  audience  joining  in  the  chorus  of  I  am 
the  Rose  of  Sharon  and  the  Lily  of  the  Valley. 

A  Chinese  Christmas  carol  was  sung  by 
Chinese  boys,  accompanied  by  Dong  Seung. 
Dong  Seung  also  recited,  with  fine  voice  and 
excellent  intonation.  Our  Heathen  Chinee,  a 
story  of  far  reaching  blessing  that  came  of 
teaching  oue  heathen  of  Jesus’  love.  Brief 
addresses  in  Chinese  were  made  by  Mr.  Chu 
Foon  Ki  on  the  Song  of  Mary,  and  Mr.  Chu 
Pann  on  The  Birth  of  Jesus.  Mr.  William 
Campbell,  the  Superintendent,  spoke  with  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  the  work  being  accomplished  in 
the  school,  and  the  infiuence  of  those  converted 
here  on  their  heathen  homes.  The  parents  of 
six  of  our  Christians  have  been  baptized  in 
China  Mr.  Campbell  spoke  of  the  Chinese 
memorials  to  our  glorified  pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
John  Hall  Memorial  Scholarship  in  Perpetuity 
in  the  Christian  College,  Canton,  China,  and 
the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Hall  Memorial  Church  in 
the  city  of  San  Ui,  Canton  Province,  China. 
Prayer  was  offered  in  Chinese  by  Mr.  Chu  Kee, 
that  these  memorials  might  be  blessed  to  the 
saving  of  many  souls. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Russell  Booth,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  the  Christian 
College,  Canton,  and  acting  pastor  of  the 
church,  made  a  thrilling  address  on  what  God 
had  wrought  in  this  past  century  in  Southern 
China.  The  Rev.  Huie  Kin,  minister  in  charge 
of  the  Chinese  work  in  this  city  under  care  of 
the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  spoke  of  the 
glorious  outlook  for  the  new  century  in  South¬ 
ern  China.  When  he  was  a  boy  in  China  he 
never  heard  the  name  of  Jesus,  when  he  went 
home  to  San  Ning  a  few  years  ago,  all  the 
people  were  eager  to  hear  the  Gospel.  One 
night  when  he  was  preaching  by  a  light  put 
up  on  a  stump,  the  women  sent  to  him,  begging 
to  have  the  light  put  down  that  they  might 
come  out  and  listen  too. 

Presentations  of  Bible  Illuminated  Texts 
were  made  by  the  Assistant  Superintendent, 
Miss  Charlotte  Chambers  Hall,  and  the  schol¬ 
ars  said  the  Lord’s  Prayer  in  Chinese.  The 
doxology  was  sung  in  the  English  and  Chinese. 

The  late  Dr.  John  Hall  had  received  twenty- 
two  Chinese  converts  into  his  church.  Many 
Chinese  here  and  in  China  cherish  his  memory 
with  love  and  gratitude. 


WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

A  good  attendance,  representing  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  societies  and  churches,  showed  the  in¬ 
terest  and  effort  made  to  attend  the  first  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  new  year.  It  was  held  up-stairs, 
Wednesday,  Jannary  8,  and  was  led  by  Miss 
Ellen  Parsons.  Her  Bible  reading  was  the  six¬ 
teenth  Psalm,  which  she  made  appropriate  to 
the  thoughts  and  desires  with  which  we  face 
the  new  year.  As  a  small  child  she  remembered 
wondering  if  she  would  be  alive  when  those 
new  figures,  1900,  would  have  to  be  written, 
and  deciding  she  might  as  well  be  dead  for  she 
would  bo  so  very  venerable!  It  is  always 
helpful  to  find  how  much  we  carry  over  and 
leave  behind  from  one  epoch  to  another.  We 
leave  behind  mistakes  and  blunders,  and  we  do 
carry  over  sanctifying  experiences,  and  vic¬ 
tories,  and  the  drawings  near  to  God.  The 
sixteenth  Psalm  is  one  of  personal  consecra¬ 


tion.  It  is  a  great  thought  that  “the  Lord  is 
the  portion  of  our  inheritance.  ’  ’  We  look  back 
on  parents  and  grandparents  who  knew  him, 
he  comes  to  us  from  generation  to  generation. 
Think  with  pity  of  the  heathen  converts  who 
have  no  such  inheritance  I  It  is  a  great  joy  to 
hear  of  a  new-born  Christian  of  Christian 
parents,  and  now  we  even  hear  of  one  now  and 
then  of  the  fourth  generation. 

To  each  of  us  the  years  have  brought  a 
mingled  cup,  but  who  can  say  of  her  work  and 
interest  in  Foreign  Missions,  that  her  lines 
have  not  fallen  in  pleasant  places?  God  is  at 
our  right  hand.  Dr.  William  Taylor  told  once 
of  seeing  a  large  crowd  of  people,  and  recog¬ 
nizing  Mrs.  Doremus  in  the  crush.  He  pushed 
his  way  to  her  side  to  protect  her,  and  ex¬ 
claimed,  “Why,  Mrs.  Doremus,  are  you  alone?’’ 
She  turned  quickly  with  the  words,  “I  am 
never  alone.  He  is  at  my  right  hand.  ’  ’  He 
promises  ns  fullness  of  joy  in  his  presence  and 
that  need  not  mean  the  future,  he  is  present 
now. 

The  names  of  those  whose  consecration  has 
been  accepted  and  whose  service  has  ended  the 
past  year  were  tenderly  read,  followed  by  a 
prayer  of  thanks  “for  all  thy  saints  who  from 
their  labors  rest.  ’  ’ 

A  rapid  survey  of  our  mission  fields  followed, 
any  one  responding  when  the  name  of  a  coun¬ 
try  was  mentioned  by  an  item  of  encourage¬ 
ment  or  need  for  prayer.  From  India,  Mrs. 
Morse  read  a  letter  of  thrilling  interest  from 
Mr.  Sherwood  Eddy  who  is  visiting  the 
colleges  and  high  schools  of  Ceylon  for  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations.  He  had 
held  meetings  in  sixteen  different  places.  Oth¬ 
ers  spoke  for  India,  China,  Laos,  Korea,  Japan, 
South  America,  Africa,  but  Persia  was  most 
fortunate  in  having  a  living  epistle  to  repre¬ 
sent  her  and  speak  for  the  needs  of  a  special 
station. 

Miss  Leinbach  of  Hamadan  was  present,  her 
bright  face  as  well  as  her  words  telling  of  her 
pleasure  in  being  with  us,  for  her  associates 
always  gave  her  a  share  in  the  good  things 
they  received  from  the  New  York  Board. 
Only  six  missionaries  are  holding  the  fort 
there  now,  and  there  is  no  doctor.  This  is  a 
great  want,  and  each  one  is  begged  to  add  this 
petition  to  their  prayers  for  that  station. 
Missionaries  do  not  often  speak  or  think  of 
their  hardships,  but  when  they  go  back  they 
notice  the  difference,  and  the  bread  looks  so 
much  blacker  than  they  remember  it,  that  they 
long  for  our  good  white  bread,  and  some  of 
“the  flesh  pots  of  Egypt!’’  But  it  is  a  happy 
life,  because  a  contented  one,  there  is  no  rest¬ 
lessness  and  longing  for  something  better,  as 
we  are  apt  to  do  in  America.  By  request 
Miss  Leinbach  told  of  what  must  have  been  a 
remarkable  communion  service,  held  jointly 
by  the  priests  of  the  old  Armenian  Church  and 
elders  and  deacons  of  the  Jewish.  It  recalled 
Mrs.  Bishop’s  words  that  nowhere  had  she 
seen  such  relations  between  the  missionary  and 
the  natives  as  in  Hamadan.  Miss  Leinbach 
also  told  of  her  own  little  kindergarten,  the 
bright  boys  and  girls,  how  the  boys  loved  to 
sew,  and  how  when  she  saw  all  the  lavish 
outlay  for  Christmas  here,  it  seemed  as  if 
some  had  too  much  and  others  too  little  of  the 
pleasures  and  merry-making  in  this  world. 
She  longed  to  go  back  to  her  work,  but  it 
would  be  very  bard  to  part  again  with  dear 
ones,  especially  when  they  with  tears  in  their 
eyes  begged  her  to  stay  at  home. 

Mrs.  Humphrey  spoke  for  South  America, 
telling  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fenn  who  sail  soon  to 
go  to  the  Sao  Paulo  College  where  he  is  to 
teach  and  they  both  expect  to  be  missionaries. 
Their  interest  is  keen  and  they  are  not  alto¬ 
gether  inexperienced,  and  they  want  our  prayers. 

referred 
be  to  us 
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our  ohnrohes,  our  Sunday-school  classes,  all 
kinds  of  people,  either  a  great  blessing  or  an 
infinite  loss.  It  is  to  be  the  greatest  ever 
planned,  and  an  immense  amount  of  work  and 
preparation  is  being  put  into  it.  The  meeting 
closed  with  singing  a  verse  of  Coronation, 
after  silent  prayer  and  audible  ones  were 
offered  by  Mrs.  Lee  and  Mrs.  Beers. 

The  offering  made  wsis  to  be  used  for  famine 
sufferers  in  India  and  Persia.  S.  R.  D. 


THE  Mo  ALL  MISSION  IN  FRANCE. 

S.  B.  Rossiter  D.D. 

FOREIGN  MISSIONS  ANI)  McAEL  MISSIONS. 

The  McAll  Mission  work  in  France  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  Foreign  Mission  work.  It  has  all  the 
motives,  the  pathos,  the  tragic  interest  of  For¬ 
eign  Mission  work  and  is  equally  deserves  to  be 
included  in  the  effort  of  world  wide  evangeli¬ 
zation.  This  was  most  beautifully  demon¬ 
strated  by  a  meeting  held  in  Plainfield  on 
January  9.  It  was  held  in  the  Central  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  Plainfield,  of  which  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Richards  is  pastor,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  that  church, 
and  the  McAll  Auxiliary  ladiec^  were  invited 
to  be  present.  They  were  also  allowed  to  have 
their  own  speaker  present  the  claims  of  the 
McAll  work. 

The  speaker,  the  Rev.  S.  B.  Rossiter  D.D. 
the  Representative  Secretary,  spoke  first  upon 
Foreign  Missions  in  general  and  then  upon 
McAll  work  in  particular.  He  asked  for  the 
work  in  France  a  particular  interest  and  a 
splendid  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  American 
people,  for  the  evangelization  of  the  entire 
world  depends  upon  two  facts,  1.  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  the  Jews ;  2.  the  conversion  of  the 
French  people.  The  one  would  give  us  the 
tremendous  zeal  and  purpose  of  the  Jewish 
nature  and  the  other  would  give  ns  the  mag¬ 
netism  and  fineness  of  conception  in  spiritual 
things  of  the  French  mind.  Drop  the  healing 
branch  into  the  present  bitter  springs  of  the 
Jewish  and  French  mind  and  the  sweet  waters 
will  flow  out  to  bless  the  world.  The  harmony 
of  the  meeting  was  not  disturbed  by  the  col¬ 
lection  which  was  taken,  and  which  by  the 
great  courtesy  of  the  ladies  of  the  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  was  divided  equally  between 
the  two  causes. 

It  ought  to  be  known  generally  that  the  McAll 
work  does  not  desire  to  antagonize,  or  sup¬ 
plant,  any  existing  work,  or  divert  funds  in¬ 
tended  for  other  missions  towards  itself,  but 
simply  asks  to  be  permitted  to  exist  with  the 
others,  plead  its  cause  with  the  others  aud 
work  for  the  redemption  of  the  entire  world. 
At  the  same  time  it  says  to  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  especially,  you  cannot  afford  to  neglect 
France.  Ton  cannot  deny  to  the  people  of  the 
ten  thousand  unevangelized  towns  of  France 
the  pure  Gospel  of  saving.  Pour  light  into 
that  semi -darkness.  Let  pure  air  from  off  the 
hills  of  God  breathe  upon  that  mephitic  at¬ 
mosphere.  Convert  France  and  you  obtain  a 
oanse  for  world-wide  evangelization  equalled 
by  none  other. 

THE  IDEAL  SETTLEMENT  WORKER. 

Neither  in  fiction  nor  real  life  exists  the 
girl  who,  being  a  working  woman,  a  mill-girl, 
has  ambition  to  remain  one,  and  to  make  the 
most  of  the  life  for  herself  and  her  work¬ 
mates.  Tet  the  work  must  be  done  and  some 
one  must  do  it.  ij^ven  the  factory  girl  has 
serious  responsibilities  to  society,  though  as 
yet  very  few  realize  just  what  they  are.  The 
highest  type  of  woman  is  the  one  who  thinks 
of  the  good  of  others,  and  there  are  many  of 
this  type  among  the  factory  workers.  One  of 
the  things  of  which  the  working  woman  has 
been  defrauded  is  the  teaching  that  thinking  of 
others,  being  unselfish,  means  more  than  help¬ 
ing  the  few  individuals  she  knows.  It  means 


thinking  of  the  mass,  remembering  the  effect 
of  one’s  deed  upon  the  workers  at  the  other 
end  of  the  line. 

The  factory  worker,  who  while  not  over¬ 
looking  the  needs  of  her  own  family  longs  to 
do  something  for  others,  has  great  opportuni¬ 
ties  about  her.  In  every  manufacturing  com¬ 
munity  there  are  hundreds  of  factory  girls  who 
need  only  a  little  encouragement,  the  few 
right  words  at  the  crisis,  to  make  them  strong, 
useful  women  instead  of  slatternly,  sharp- 
tongued  housewives  whose  ignorance  of  cook¬ 
ery  and  housekeeping  adds  to  the  misery  of 
the  community. 

The  ambitious  workingwoman  who  would 
deliberately  choose  to  remain  in  her  class,  and 
devote  herself  to  making  conditions  more  liva¬ 
ble  and  more  just,  could  accomplish  vastly  more 
than  any  college  settlement.  The  spirit  in 
which  her  fellow-workers  would  go  to  her 
pretty  parlor,  or  join  her  reading  circle,  or  help 
her  organize  a  sick  benefit,  or  a  vacation  club, 
or  a  hon.sekeeping  class,  and  later,  perhaps,  a 
trade-union,  would  be  quite  different  from 
that  in  which  they  approach  the  college  settle¬ 
ment.  Only  those  who  have  risen  out  of  the 
factory -workers’  ranks,  who  have  acquired  cul 
ture  aud  knowledge  of  tne  ways  of  the  non¬ 
wage  earners,  can  understand  the  situation 
from  both  sides.  And  there  are  very  few  of 
those.  It  requires  a  genius  to  become  one  of 
the  classes  aud  remain  at  heart  one  of  the 
masses. 

One  oi  these  rare  women  said  to  me  one  day : 
“The  absolute  inability  of  the  best-hearted 
outsiders  to  grasp  the  point  of  view  of  the 
workers  is  amazing.’’  No  social  settlement 
worker  would  admit  that  he  thought  the  work¬ 
ers  ungrateful,  but  down  in  his  heart,  and  in 
his  most  private  talk  with  his  peers,  he  cannot 
help  sighing  over  the  persistence  with  which 
the  workers  stick  to  Tammany.  Tammany 
represents  sympathy  and  understanding,  and 
an  appeal  to  their  hearts  and  heads.  It  never 
poses  as  a  teacher.  It  is  one  of  themselves. 

“I  remember  my  first  experience  with  a 
superior  woman  who  wanted  to  help  a  worker. 
I  was  a  factory  girl,  she  was  a  minister’s  wife. 
She  was  a  rarely  good  woman,  too,  a  friendly, 
neighborly  person,  I  thought.  1  passed  her 
house  every  day  on  my  way  to  and  from  work, 
and  she  frequently  bade  me  ‘good-morning’  or 
‘  good  evening.  ’  She  invited  me  to  admire 
her  flower  beds,  and  I  honestly  did.  She  gave 
me  cuttings  with  a  eenerous  air,  and  1  ac¬ 
cepted  meekly  and  said  *  Thank  you.  ’  I  knew 
she  meant  to  be  kind,  so  I  did  not  tell  her  my 
mother  kept  house  and  tended  our  little  garden, 
and  that  our  flower-beds  were  finer  than  hers. 
She  took  it  for  granted  I  had  very  few  flowers 
at  home.  I  thought  it  wouldn’t  be  polite  to 
tell  her  otherwise. 

“But  my  soul  turned  in  revolt  at  last.  I 
understood  that  I  was  not  simply  a  neighbor 
to  whom  she  wished  to  be  neighborly,  but  an 
inferior  whose  mind  she  wished  to  train  to  an 
appreciation  of  the  bsauty  in  common  things. 
We  met  in  front  of  a  field  of  daisies.  She  tried 
to  esplain  how  beautiful  they  were.  She  took 
it  for  granted  I  had  never  noticed  them  before. 
How  I  ha'ed  that  woman!  I  felt  as  if  I  had 
been  robbed  of  m  v  field  of  daisies,  and  of  a 
neighbor.  She  was  that  dumb  ox,  ‘the  course 
of  things,  ’  that  ate  the  heads  of  my  poets  and 
ideals.  I  could  have  told  her  what  Mrs. 
Browning  said  about  the  daisies,  and  Shakes 
peare’s  only  mention  of  them.  Gracious !  I  re¬ 
member  yet  bow  my  soul  raged  within  me  as 
she  and  her  friend  who  was  with  her  talked  to 
me  as  if  I  were  to  he  filled  like  a  jug  with 
beautiful  thoughts.  I  wanr*‘«l  to  tell  htr  that 
those  were  not  the  things  the  workers  needed. 
Many  of  them  habitually  read  far  wiser  books 
thau  she  had  ever  opened.  I  could  have  told 
her  that  I  was  one  type  of  factory  worker,  and 
that  what  I  needed  was  an  opportunity  to 
study ;  opportunities  to  meet  those  who  loved 
books,  on  equal  terms,  not  as  teacher  and  taught 
I  could  have  told  her  that  I  had  deliberately 
given  up  my  dreams  of  books  and  beauty  of 
house  and  dress  and  furniture,  and  gone  to 
dances,  because  there  I  would  have  companion 
ship.  Afterwards  I  got  the  impulse  toward 
systematic  mental  culture  through  my  trade- 
union,  a  fact  which  would  probably  have  very 
much  astonished  my  social  settlement  friend.  ’  ’ 

Any  real  change  in  conditions  that  will  not 
injure  in  one  direction  while  it  helps  in  an¬ 
other,  must,  it  seems  to  me,  come  from  the 
strong,  mentally  and  morally  cultured  workers 


who  chose  to  remain  workers — it  must  come 
from  the  Felix  Holts. —Selected  from  Woman 
Factory  Workers,  by  M.  E.  J.  Kelley. 


.4N  AKAK  SAYING. 
Constantina  E.  Brooks. 
Remember,  three  things  come  not  back  ; 

The  arrow  sent  upon  its  track— 

It  will  not  swerve,  it  will  not  stay 
Its  speed ;  it  flies  to  wound  or  slay. 

The  spoken  word,  so  soon  forgot 
By  thee ;  but  it  has  perished  not  : 

In  other  hearts  'tis  living  still. 

And  doing  work  for  good  or  ill. 

And  the  lost  opportunity, 

That  cometh  back  no  more  to  thee. 

In  vain  thou  weepest,  in  vain  dost  yearn. 
Those  three  will  never  more  return.— Selected. 


A  PREACHING  ADVENTURE. 

The  Rev.  Newell  Dwight  Hillis  pastor  of 
Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn,  “took  his 
chances’’  years  ago  as  a  student  evangelism 
among  the  miners  of  a  frontier  settlement. 

Entering  the  village,  he  was  hailed  by  one 
who  announced  himself  as  the  mayor  and 
tavern-keeper.  He  asked  Hillis  if  he  was  a 
preacher,  and  as  the  youth  had  not  been  or¬ 
dained,  the  reply  was,  “No;’’  but  he  admitted 
that  he  did  sometimes  preach 

The  mayor  replied  that  ‘  ‘  the  boys  would  like 
to  hear  some  talking.’’  They  had  heard  none 
for  a  long  time.  The  tavern  keeper  entertained 
the  young  student  till  the  appointed  hour. 
Cowbo.ys  had  been  sent  to  scour  the  country, 
and  everybody  had  come.  Planks  laid  on  beer- 
casks  made  the  seats. 

The  room  was  packed  with  men,  and  a  few 
women  were  in  the  rear,  one  of  whom  held  a 
baby.  Mr.  Hillis  was  talking  as  informally  as 
he  could,  when  the  baby  began  to  cry.  The 
preacher  waited  for  the  child  to  be  soothed,  at 
which  a  man  grew  angry  and  sprang  up, 
demanding  its  removal.  Another  answered 
hotly,  and  the  crowd  was  in  a  moment  excited 
and  divided. 

‘  ‘  Boys,  ’  ’  said  the  preacher,  ‘  ‘  I  like  to  hear 
that  child  cry.  It  reminds  me  of  my  little 
niece  at  home.  I’d  give  five  dollars  right  now 
to  hear  her  cry.  ’  ’ 

This  simple  observation  seemed  to  touch 
them,  for  they  were  at  once  quiet,  as  if 
memories  of  better  days  were  roused.  After 
the  meeting  the  host  came  and  thrust  into 
Hillis’s  hand  a  five-dollar  bill,  saying,  “Some 
of  the  boys  say  you  got  to  take  that  five 
dollars.  ’’  Others  saw  the  act,  and  at  once  took 
up  a  collection,  amounting  to  nearly  eighty 
dollars,  to  help  the  student  in  his  work. 


THE  SPIRITUAL  LIFE. 

GKid’s  ways  seem  dark ;  but  soon  or  late. 

They  touch  the  shining  hills  of  day ; 

The  evil  cannot  brook  delay. 

The  good  can  well  afford  to  wait. 

A  symmetrical  manhood  ought  to  be  the  bet¬ 
ter  for  praise.  The  question  is,  whether  we 
have  yet  come  to  that  vigor  and  experience  by 
which  we  shall  make  the  praise  do  its  proper 
work  in  the  evolution  of  our  manhood. 


When  our  Lord  says,  “If  any  man  will  be 
my  disciple,  let  him  deny  himself,’’  he  calls 
us  not  to  mortifications  or  austerities  calcu¬ 
lated  only  to  inflict  suffering  on  ourselves,  but 
he  calls  us,  and  he  calls  ns  “as  one  having 
authority,’’  to  renounce  all  those  selfish  indul¬ 
gences,  and  selfish  humors,  and  that  pursuit 
of  selfish  interest,  which  interfere  with  the 
zealous  aud  extensive  exertions  for  the  comfort 
and  good  of  others,  to  which  he  attaches  so 
important  a  place  as  a  test  of  our  affection  to 
him  aud  our  devotedness  to  his  service.  In 
such  a  course  he  has  left  ns  a  bright  example, 
and  he  calls  us  to  follow  his  steps.  —Dr.  John 
Abercrombie. 


January  18,  1900 
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The  College  Department 

C.  W.  E.  Chapin. 

the  DAT  OF  PRATEK  FOR  COI.I.EGES. 

The  General  Assembly  has  recommended  the 
observance  of  January  25  as  a  day  of  special 
prayer  for  the  colleges  of  our  land.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  this  matter,  Professor  Tyler  of  Amherst 
wrote  some  years  ago :  “  We  should  at  all  events 
pray  for  them  once  a  year  at  each  return  of  the 
annual  concert  of  prayer.  This  the  churches 
have  volunteered  to  do,  and  this  at  least  the 
colleges  have  a  right  to  expect.  And  oh,  if 
Christians  did  but  know  what  eventful  issues 
for  themselves  aud  their  children,  for  the  com 
monwealth  and  the  country,  for  the  Church 
and  the  world  are  crowded  within  the  twelve 
hours  of  that  single  day  they  would  all  with 
one  heart  spend  that  day  in  prayer  for  col¬ 
leges.  The  whole  Church  with  one  accord  in 
prayer  for  that  one  thing,  the  conversion  of 
young  men  in  college !  with  what  irresistible 
power  would  the  very  thought  stir  the  inmost 
soul  of  the  most  careless  student;  and  how 
surely  would  this  natural  influence  be  met  and 
accompanied  in  the  same  youthful  hearts  by  a 
mightier  supernatural  inOnence  brought  down 
from  heaven  by  the  united  “prayers  of  the 
whole  Church  unto  God!”  Will  not  ministers 
who  do  know  the  unspeakable  interest  and  im 
portance  of  this  concert  preach  on  the  subject, 
and  endeavor  to  bring  their  churches  ait  up 
to  its  coiistaut  and  faithful  observauce?’’  He 
adds :  ‘  ‘  May  we  not  ask  for  the  colleges  an  in¬ 
terest  in  the  prayers  of  intelligent  and  pious 
families  at  the  family  altar?  Those  parents 
(at  least)  who  have  sons  iu  college  cannot  but 
remember  them,  and  we  trust  their  fellow- stu¬ 
dents  also,  with  the  tenderest  solicitude  every 
morning  and  evening.  ’  ’  How  appropriate  this 
farther  utterance  to  our  times;  “Iu  the  present 
state  of  the  churches  and  colleges,  when  after 
making  advances  for  years  in  the  frequency  of 
revivals  and  the  number  of  conversions,  they 
have  commenced  a  retrograde  movement, 
whereby  there  is  a  constant  decrease  of  minis¬ 
ters  just  when  there  is  the  most  urgent  demand 
for  a  great  and  constant  increase :  at  such  a 
crisis  with  what  weight  and  power  does  the 
command  of  our  Saviour  fall  upon  our  ears : 
“The  harvest  truly  is  great  aud  the  laborers  are 
few ;  pray  ye  therefore  the  Lord  of  the  harvest 
that  he  would  send  forth  laborers  into  his  har¬ 
vest.  ”  Edw.vrd  B.  Hodge, 

Cor. -Sec.  of  the  Board  of  Education. 


UNIVERSITIES. 

Yale  Divinity  School,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
— At  a  recent  session  of  the  students  the  matter 
of  the  bestowal  of  scholarships  was  vigorously 
discussed.  The  general  feeling  was  that  the 
present  system  of  indiscriminate  giving  was 


"A  Contented  Mind 

is  a  Continual  Feast.” 

But  for  a  contented  mind  you  must 
have  a  healthy  body,  and  this  is  possible 
only  by  making  and  keeping  the  blood 
pure.  This  is  just  what  Hood  's  Sarsa¬ 
parilla  does,  and  that  is  why  it  cures  dis¬ 
ease  and  gives  abounding  health  in  place 
of  ifkiess  and  debility. 

ScrofuJa  Swelling  —’‘I  had  a  swelliuR  on 
mv  neck  Mr  some  years.  Medical  treatment 
failed.  I  iwi;an  taking  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  and 
the  swell'.nK  soon  disappeared.  We  have  found 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  a  valuable  medicine  for 
scrofula.”  Mbs.  Adams  Younowobth,  48  Sunset 
Ave.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


one  that  had  a  tendency  to  the  loss  of  self-  of  the  University  of  Tennessee.  His  subject 
respect  and  that  scholarships  should  be  given  was  Washington’s  Interest  in  Education.  The 
either  for  distinguished  scholarly  attainment  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  was  conferred  upon 
or  for  services  rendered.  President  Hadley  five  candidates  and  the  School  of  Music  certifi- 
having  already  discussed  the  evil  in  his  in-  cate  upon  one  candidate.  President  Raymond 


augural,  a  resolution  was  adopted  which  read : 

Resolved;  That  we,  as  members  of  the  Yale 
Divinity  School  would  heartily  welcome  any 
change  in  the  distribution  of  the  scholarship 
funds  which  would  be  in  line  with  the  recent 
utterances  of  President  Hadley. 

About  nine-tenths  of  the  students  are  engaged 
in  regular  work  in  connection  with  city  mis¬ 
sions,  hospitals  aud  jails,  or  in  regular  preach¬ 
ing. 

There  are  several  men  in  the  school  who  have 
left  pastorates  for  a  year  or  more  of  study. 
Such  students,  knowing  well  their  needs,  make 
the  most  advantage  of  their  opportunities. 

COLLEGES. 

Washington  and  Lee  University,  Lexing¬ 
ton,  Va — An  increased  attendance  of  students 
marks  the  year  at  Washington  and  Lee  Univer¬ 
sity.  Recently  it  established  a  system  of  en 
trance  examinations,  in  this  respect  standing 
alone  among  the  higher  institutions  of  learn¬ 
ing  in  the  state  of  Virginia.  In  the  outset,  the 
attempt  was  necessarily  followed  by  a  decrease 
in  the  number  of  students.  This  crisis  is 
already  past.  The  university  has  the  patronage 
of  a  large  number  of  secondary  schools  and  the 
attendance  of  students  this  year  is  beyond  the 
former  average.  The  experiment  of  entrance 
requirements  seems  to  be  an  assured  success. 

Three  new  members  have  been  added  to  the 
faculty;  George  Dunvey  Ph. D.  comes  from 
Hampden  Sidney  College  to  assume  the  work 
of  the  chair  of  Latin,  succeeding  Edwin  W. 
Fay  Ph.D.  who  goes  to  the  Univer-ity  of 
Texas;  Charles  L.  Crow  M.A.,  Ph  D.  a  native 
of  Virginia,  and  an  alumnus  of  Washington 
and  Lee,  has  been  appointed  Adjunct  Professor 
of  Modern  Languages.  In  addition  to  the  in¬ 
struction  given  in  French  and  German,  Dr. 
Crow  has  organized  a  class  for  the  study  of 
the  Spanish  Language  and  literature.  Mr. 
Martin  P.  Burke,  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Virginia,  has  received  the  appointment  to 
the  chair  of  Common  and  Statute  Law,  sue 
ceeding  Charles  A  Graves  who  has  accepted  a 
chair  in  the  University  of  Virginia. 

The  university  rejoices  in  the  possession  of 
the  Memorial  Hall  in  honor  of  the  Hon.  John 
Randolph  Tucker.  The  material  used  in  the 
building  is  the  gray  limestone  of  Virginia. 
The  central  hallway  contains  a  bust  of  Mr. 
Tucker,  who  was  for  mauv  years  a  member  of 
the  faculty  of  this  university.  The  bust  is  the 
work  of  the  Virginian  sculptor,  Mr.  Valentine 
of  Richmond. 

The  work  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association  is  prosecuted  here  with  vigor.  The 
devotional  services  are  well  attended.  Several 
classes  for  Bible  study  have  been  organized. 
A  course  of  study  in  the  Life  of  Christ  is  con¬ 
ducted  each  Sunday  morning  in  the  Associa¬ 
tion  Hall  by  Dr.  Henry  Alexander  White,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  History  in  the  university. 

West  Virginia  University,  Morgantown,  W. 
Va. — At  the  winter  convocation  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  University  held  January  2,  the  address 
was  delivered  by  President  Charles  W.  Dabney 


announced  that  two  friends  of  the  university 
had  given  the  sum  of  five  thousand  four  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  to  pay  for  a  pipe  organ  for  the 
chapel  and  for  the  use  of  the  School  of  Music. 
He  stated  that  the  number  of  students  is  160 
more  than  last  year.  Many  departments  have 
been  wonderfully  strengthened,  notably  the 
Library  and  the  Premedical  department.  The 
address  at  the  spring  convocation  will  be 
delivered  by  President  David  Starr  Jordan  of 
Leland  Stanford  University. 

Daring  the  past  few  months  the  Premedical 
department  of  the  university  has  been  strength¬ 
ened  by  the  addition  of  four  new  instructors! 
viz:  Edwin  Bingham  Copeland  (Ph.D.,  Halle), 
Professor  of  Botany;  Otto  Folin  (Ph.D.,  Chi 
cago).  Professor  of  Physiological  Chemistry; 
John  Black  .Tohnston  (Ph.D.,  University  of 
Michigan),  Professor  of  Zo<“)logy,  and  Alfred 
Edgar  Thayer  (M. D  ,  Columbia),  Professor  'of 
Pathology  and  Bacteriology.  This  department 
now  does  the  first  two  years’  work  of  the 
course  in  regular  medical  colleges. 

The  School  of  Music  is  having  a  remarkable 
growth,  the  number  of  students  being  more 
than  three  times  as  many  as  last  year.  There 
are  now  six  instructors  in  the  School  of  Music. 

Contracts  have  just  been  closed  with  Cald-  • 
well  and  Drake  of  Parkersburg,  W.  Va. ,  and 
Indianapolis,  Ind. ,  for  the  construction  of  three 
new  university  buildings,  viz. :  a  Library,  an 
Engineering  building  and  an  Armorj.  Work 
will  begin  at  once. 

Fisk  University,  Nashville,  Tenn.  — Fisk  Uni  - 
versity  was  founded  January  9,  1866,  now  has 
seven  professors,  twenty- one  instructors  and  507 
pupils,  from  twenty  different  states.  The  univer¬ 
sity,  hitherto  little  before  the  public  since  the 
days  of  the  famous  Jubilee  Singers  twenty-five 
years  ago,  is  said  to  find  that  its  great  success  is 
its  serious  embarrassment.  Its  work  increasing 
year  by  year  has  made  necessary  a  large  en¬ 
dowment.  The  university  is  the  oldest  and 
among  the  most  distinguished  of  the  institu- 

ET  Macbeth’s  “pearl  top” 
and  “  pearl  glass  ”  lamp- 
chimneys  ;  they  are  made  of 
tough  glass,  tough  against 
heat ;  they  do  not  break  in 
use  ;  they  do  from  accident. 

They  are  clear,  transparent, 
not  misty.  Look  at  your 
chimney.  How  much  of  the 
light  is  lost  in  the  fog  ? 

Be  willing  to  pay  a  little 
more. 

Our  "Index"  describes  ail  lamps  and  their 
pn-per  chimneys.  With  it  you  can  always  order 
the  right  size  and  shape  of  chimney  for  any  lamp. 

Wt  mail  it  FREE  to  any  one  wiio  writes  for  it. 

Address  Macbbtii,  Pi’t^l>urgh,  Pa. 
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tions  founded  by  Northern  philanthropy  in  the 
South.  There  are  of  its  alumni  more  than  a 
score  of  physicians,  more  than  a  dozen  each  of 
ministers,  lawyers  and  merchants,  while  over 
two  hundred  are  teachers.  Nearly  one-half  of 
them  are  principals  of  public  schools  or  pro¬ 
fessors  in  colleges.  Ten  thousand  colored 
pupils  each  year  are  being  taught  by  those  who 
have  received  their  preparation  for  teaching  at 
Fisk.  Of  its  graduates  nineteen-twentieths 
have  employment  in  the  lines  above  indicated; 
$150,000  of  its  present  plant  was  earned  by  col¬ 
ored  young  men  and  women  and  given  their 
Alma  Mater,  the  fruit  of  seven  years’  labor  on 
the  part  of  the  Jubilee  Singers. 

It  owns  a  campus  of  thirty-five  acres,  once  a 
slave  plantation  on  the  most  commanding  loca¬ 
tion  in  Nashville.  It  has  eight  substantial 
buildings  which  have  been  erected  by  the  gifts 
of  those  who  believe  in  the  capacity  of  the 
race.  It  is  free  from  debt.  It  is  nnsectarian, 
Christian. 

The  charge  for  tuition,  board,  room  rent, 
light,  heat  and  laundry  is  less  than  that  for 
tuition  alone  in  many  New  England  colleges. 
Its  chairs  of  instruction  cover  all  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  a  college  curriculum,  normal,  prepara¬ 
tory,  industrial,  English  and  musical. 

A  sum  equal  to  one-half  that  needed  in  an 
Eastern  college  or  academy  will  endow  a  pro¬ 
fessorship  or  instmctorship,  managed  with  the 
strict  economy  of  Fisk.  Fisk  University  was 
founded  by  the  American  Missionary  Associa¬ 
tion  and  is  now  aided  by  it. 

Talladega  College,  Talladega,  Ala.— The 
college  opened  the  school  year  most  auspi¬ 
ciously  ;  all  departments  have  larger  numbers 
in  attendance  than  last*  year ;  the  school  en¬ 
rolled  on  November  1  more  than  one  hundred 
students  more  than  last  year  at  the  same  time. 
A  large  part  of  this  increase,  also,  is  found  in 
the  upper  departments  —  advanced  Normal 
classes.  College  Preparatory  and  College  de¬ 
partments  ;  as  Talladega’s  special  call  is  to  the 
distinctively  higher  work,  these  facts  are  par¬ 
ticularly  pleasing.  The  dormitories  are  full 
to  overflowing,  and  the  need  of  enlarged  build¬ 
ings  is  imperative. 

The  teaching  force  consists  of  twenty -four 
professors,  teachers  and  matrons,  over  grade 
and  grammar  schools.  Normal  department.  Col¬ 
lege  and  College  Preparatory  and  Theological 
departments,  with  special  teachers  of  Sewing, 
Cooking,  Nursing,  Agriculture,  Manual  Train¬ 
ing  and  Music.  The  industrial  departments 
are  made  to  minister  to  the  higher  depart¬ 
ments,  as  the  school  is  seeking  to  train  leaders 
for  the  race. 

The  head  of  the  Music  department  is  this 
year  a  graduate  of  the  New  England  Conserva¬ 
tory  and  very  efficient.  Here  and  in  all  depart¬ 
ments  the  effort  is  to  do  a  high  grade  of  work. 
That  this  ideal  is  being  realized  is  evidenced 
by  the  high  opinion  in  which  the  school  is 
held  by  all  denominations  in  the  state;  among 
other  things  also  by  the  fact  that,  in  the 
recent  state  examinations  under  the  new  school 
law,  a  larger  percentage  of  Talladega’s  students 
passed  than  of  any  other  school  in  the  state, 
and  by  the  fact  that  a  young  man  after  two 
years  of  theological  study  here  entered  the 
senior  class  in  Tale  Seminary. 

The  religions  activities  of  the  college  are 
many;  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
has  just  concluded  a  profitable  series  of  meet¬ 
ing's  in  the  course  of  which  three  young  men 
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accepted  Christ ;  a  Christian  Endeavor  Society 
of  over  one  hundred  members  is  thoroughly 
alive,  some  half  dozen  mission  Sunday-schools 
are  maintained  by  the  young  men,  located  from 
one  to  four  miles  from  the  college. 

The  college  is  situated  almost  at  the  very 
centre  of  negro  population  in  the  South,  near 
the  black  belt,  yet  in  the  foot-hills  of  the 
mountains  and  so  healthful ;  it  has  unlimited 
possibilities  for  usefulness,  if  its  many  and 
crying  needs  are  met. 

Occidental  College,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.— In 
all  parts  of  our  great  land  our  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  has  planted  or  is  fostering  these  “beacon 
lights’’  of  Christian  education.  Occidental 
College  is  giving  forth  a  light  not  of  the 
evening  but  of  the  morning.  It  was  founded 
in  1887  by  an  association  of  ministers  and 
elders  representing  Presbyterian  Churches  of 
Los  Angeles  and  vicinity.  The  institution  has 
the  hearty  endorsement  of  the  Synod  of  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

As  an  institution  under  the  care  and  control 
of  a  church  that  has  throughout  its  history 
been  an  earnest  promoter  of  the  higher  Chris¬ 
tian  culture.  Occidental  College  aims  to  give 
to  its  students  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Chris¬ 
tian  truth  and  a  complete  collegiate  education. 

The  building  erected  in  1888  for  the  use  of 
the  college  was  with  nearly  all  its  contents 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1896.  A  new  building, 
commodious,  attractive,  every  way  suited  to 
its  purpose,  has  been  erected  and  is  now  in 
use.  As  soon  as  money  for  the  purpose  shall 
be  available,  the  Assembly  Hall  provided  for 
in  the  plan  will  be  added,  and  other  rooms  will 
be  finished  and  fitted  up. 

Through  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  Nettie  F. 
McCormick  and  sons  of  Chicago,  and  other 
friends,  an  additional  building  has  been  pro¬ 
vided,  designed  for  the  department  of  natural 
science.  These  new  buildings  are  situated  at 
Highland  Park,  midway  between  Pasadena  and 
Los  Angeles,  which  is  rapidly  growing,  and  is 
a  cultured,  Christian  community. 

In  the  Life  of  Livingstone  there  is  the  fol¬ 
lowing  story:  "An  old  ntan  told  us,  that  he  re¬ 
membered  to  have  washed  o  ce  in  his  life,  but  it 
was  so  long  ago,  he  had  forgotten  how  it  felt.'" 

It  is  not  wonderful  to  hear,  in  connection 
with  this,  that  Africans  were  subject  to  cuta¬ 
neous  diseases.  The  idea  of  washing,  however, 
seems  to  have  been  ludicrously  dreadful  to 
them.  The  travelers  were  followed  for  some 
days,  much  to  their  annoyance,  by  a  man  in 
the  Upper  Shire  Valley,  who  favored  them 
with  a  number  of  queer  geographical  strictures. 
He  went  before  them  into  every  village,  pro¬ 
claiming,  *  *  These  people  have  wandered ;  they 
do  not  know  where  they  are  going!’’ ' 

It  was  of  no  use  to  scold  him.  It  was  vain 
to  order  him  away.  As  soon  as  they  started, 
he  started  over  their  line  of  march,  with  his 
bag  over  his  shoulder  containing  his  worldly 
effects,  and  ready  with  his  uncalled  for  re¬ 
marks. 

At  last  they  hit  upon  a  happy  expedient. 
They  threatened  to  take  him  down  to  the  river  and 
wash  him!  From  that  time  he  vanished,  and 
they  saw  him  no  more.  j 


FARM,  GARDEN,  AND  HOUSEHOLD. 

PEANUT  BUTTER. 

Here  is  a  new  process,  calculated  to  fill  the 
Italian  street  vender  with  apprehension,  and 
also  his  twelve-year  old  boy  customer,  who 
wants  bis  peanuts  piping  hot  and  in  the  shell. 
Lane  Brothers  of  Koktmo,  Ind.,  a  firm  of 
Yankees,  no  doubt,  and  all  the  way  Irom 
Maine,  are  the  promoters  of  this  new  form  of 
butter  that  is  neither  butter  nor  oleomargarine. 
Their  process,  according  to  the  St.  Louis 
Globe- Democrat,  is  no  secret,  and  they  claim 
that  this  new  article  can  be  afforded  at  fifteen 
cents  a  pound,  on  the  basis  of  the  present  price 
of  peanuts:  The  nuts,  after  the  hulls  are  re- 
moveit,  are  carefully  handpicked  and  faulty 
kermis  removed.  They  are  then  roasted  in  a 
large  rotary  oven  Again  they  are  gone  over 
by  hand  lor  the  removal  of  scorched  grains. 
The  nuts  are  then  put  through  a  mill  and 
ground  as  tine  as  the  finest  flour,  the  natural 
oil  in  the  grains  giving  it  the  appearance  and 
consistency  of  putty  as  it  leaves  the  mill,  ex¬ 
cept  that  it  is  more  of  an  orange  color.  By  the 
addition  of  filtrated  water,  to  reduce  it  to  a 
more  pliable  state,  the  butter  is  complete,  no 
other  ingredient,  not  even  salt,  being  used. 
It  never  grows  rancid,  and  keeps  in  any  climate. 
It  is  put  op  in  one,  two,  five,  ten,  twenty- five 
and  one  hundred  pound  tin  cans  and  sealed. 
The  new  butter  is  already  in  great  demand  at 
sanitariums  and  health  resorts.  It  is  used  for 
all  purposes  ordinary  butter  is  used,  including 
shortening  and  frying.  Some  physicians  have 
pronounced  it  very  healthful  By  the  addition 
of  more  water  a  delicious  cream  is  made,  and 
if  desired,  it  can  in  the  same  way  be  reduced 
to  the  consistency  of  milk.  The  new  Kokomo 
factory  is  located  but  a  few  rods  from  a  large 
dairy  barn 

For  painting  hot  water  pipes  in  a  greenhouse 
a  mixture  of  vege'able  black  boiled  linseed  oil 
and  a  little  oryer  is  good.  Ordinary  paints  ccn- 
taining  white  lead  and  turpentine  should  never 
be  used  in  a  greenhouse. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio  State 
Horticultural  Society  in  Newark,  O.,  Decem¬ 
ber  6-8,  1899,  much  valuable  information  was 
given  as  to  the  setting  and  growth  of  fruit 
trees.  Speaking  of  the  apples  rotting  so  badly 
this  year.  Professor  Selby  of  the  Experiment 
Station  said  it  was  due  to  the  excessively  high 
temperature,  which  caused  premature  ripening, 
and  to  the  prevalence  of  the  larvae  of  the  cod 
ling  moth,  whose  perforations  allowed  the  rot 
fungus  easy  access.  When  an  apple  becomes 
ripe  its  next  stage  will  be  decay,  unless  pre¬ 
vented  by  a  low  temperature,  which  retards 
the  breaking  down  of  the  cellular  tissues  of 
the  fruit. 

THE  DATE  I’ALM. 

About  eight  years  ago  the  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment  imported  a  number  of  date  palm  trees 
from  Algeria,  Arabia  and  Egypt.  These  trees 
were  distributed  in  Southern  Arizona,  New 
Mexico  and  California,  with  directions  as  to 
the  treatment  the  plants  should  be  given.  In 
these  instructions  particular  reference  was 
made  to  the  pollination  of  the  female  flower. 
These  trees  have  now  come  into  bearing,  and 
ripe  fruit  has  been  received  by  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department,  some  varieties  of  which  are 
very  superior  to  our  common  imported  dates 
Washington  advices  state  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  demonstrated  that  the  date 
tree  will  stand  the  climate  of  Southwest  Ari¬ 
zona  and  Southeast  California,  and  will  pro¬ 
duce  large  quantities  of  excellent  fruit. 
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ONE  THING  AND  ANOTHER. 

ClTRIOrS  AN1>  INTERKSTING. 
ThonHands  of  little  apple  treec^,  Bome  already 
five  inches  high,  have  been  found  growing  on 
the  western  shores  of  the  islands  of  Mull  and 
Lona,  on  the  Scottish  west  coaot,  just  above 
high  water  mark,  and  the  crofters  are  trans 

Elanting  them  to  their  gardens.  The  seedlings 
ave  grown  from  the  apples  cast  ashore  from 
the  Dominion  Line  steamer  Labrador,  wrecked 
last  fall.  The  London  Daily  Chronicle  calls 
this  "a  practical  demonstration  of  the  hardi¬ 
ness  and  vitality  of  apple  pips;”  but  whether 
the  hardness  consists  in  resisting  the  sea  water 
or  in  enduring  the  climate  of  Scotland  it  does 
not  say. 

A  year  ago  Prof.  L.  T.  Weeks  of  Winfield, 
Kan.,  in  climbing  a  mountain  in  Switzerland, 
lost  a  pooketbook  containing  |125  in  gold.  He 
notified  the  authorities  of  his  loss,  but  had  no 
hope  whatever  of  recovering  the  money.  He 
received  a  letter  from  the  officials  in  Switzer¬ 
land  informing  him  that  his  pocketbook  bad 
been  found,  and  that  its  contents  would  be 
forwarded  to  him  at  once. 

Sir  Charles  Wilson  who  recently  made  an 
extensive  trip  in  Palestine  reports  the  great 
snccess  of  the  Jewish  colonies.  Places  which 
he  knew  as  absolute  waste  land,  they  have 
made  into  the  most  beautiful  gardens  and 
fields  of  wheat  and  barlev.  The  Jordan  Valley 
is  now  covered  with  gardens  and  planted  with 
almonds  and  olives. 

A  minister  who  has  completed  a  half-century 
of  service  in  the  ministry  says,  “The  great 
secret  of  good  health  is  keeping  near  the 
Lord  ”  He  adds  that  “cheerfulness,  content¬ 
ment  and  charity  (which  is  love  to  others), 
are  three  broad  avenues  which  lead  to  vitality 
and  longevity.”  This  vigorous  old  man  was 
once  a  rather  frail  and  delicate  lad.  His  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  value  of  these  simple  prescriptions 
can  be  relied  on. 

A  cobbler’s  dozen  is  like  a  baker’s  dozen, 
thirteen.  It  is  said  that  an  old  law  compelled 
cobblers  to  put  twelve  nails  in  the  heel  of  each 
shoe.  As  nails  grew  cheap  the  cobblers  drove 
the  thirteenth  nail  in  the  centre  of  the  heel 
for  good  luck.  This  started  the  legend  of  the 
cobbler’s  dozen. 

PERSONAL  AN1>  NEWS  ITEMS. 

It  was  a  cold,  dreary  afternoon  about  twelve 
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Frank  J.  Cheney  makes  oath  that  he  is  the  senior 
partner  of  the  firm  of  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co  ,  doing  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  City  of  Toledo,  County  and  State  aforesaid, 
and  that  said  drm  will  pay  the  sum  of  ONE  HUNDRED 
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this  6th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1886. 
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Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally  and  acts  di¬ 
rectly  on  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system. 
Send  for  testimonials,  free.  F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO., 
Toledo,  Ohio. 
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years  ago.  A  pelting  rain  was  falling,  which 
made  it  most  unpleasant  for  anyone  to  be  out¬ 
doors.  As  I  was  looking  out  of  the  window  of 
my  room  in  the  Montreal  Presbyterian  College, 
I  noticed  a  procession  of  about  a  dozen  people 
coming  up  from  the  basement  of  the  Peter 
Redpath  Museum  of  old  McGill.  The  wife  of 
the  caretaker  had  died.  Her  earthly  remains 
were  being  taken  to  their  last  resting-place. 
One  of  the  little  band  that  walked  behind  the 
hearse  in  the  pouring  rain  was  Sir  William 
Dawson.  The  principal  of  Quebec’s  great  in¬ 
stitution  of  learning,  the  illustrious  scholar 
and  teacher,  amidst  all  the  pressing  claims 
upon  his  time,  did  not  forget  the  one  holding 
the  humblest  position  in  the  University  in  the 
hour  of  his  bereavement,  and  sacrificed  some 
of  that  precious  time  in  thus  giving  this  prac¬ 
tical  expression  of  his  sympathy.  Such  an  act 
was  characteristic  of  the  man.  Long  after  the 
lectures  of  the  principal  have  faded  from  the 
students’  memory  the  man  will  be  remem¬ 
bered,  and  the  influence  of  his  humble,  Ohrist- 
like  life  will  inspire  those  who  knew  him  with 
faith,  and  a  desire  to  be  pure,  honest  and 
godly.— The  Westminster. 

The  house  in  which  Bernadette  was  bom 
still  stands  at  Pan,  and  the  King  of  Sweden, 
on  his  coming  visit  to  Biarritz,  proposes  to 
visit  the  birthplace  of  his  ancestor,  the  founder 
of  the  royal  house  of  Sweden.  The  old  house 
stands  alongside  a  number  of  newly  constmeted 
buildings,  and  is  in  danger  of  demolition. 
King  Oscar  is  credited  with  the  intention  of 
buying  it  and  presenting  it  to  the  authorities 
at  Pan  for  preservation  as  a  public  institution. 

The  American  Baptist  Publication  Society 
now  operates  five  chapel  cars.  Each  car  is 
constructed  especially  for  the  purpose  of  hold¬ 
ing  meetings,  with  an  auditorium  capable  of 
seating  one  hundred  persons,  a  pulpit,  organ 
and  library,  and  also  apartments  for  living- 
rooms.  A  man  and  his  wife  are  put  in  charge 
of  each  car,  and  the  car  is  sent  out  for  mis¬ 
sionary  work.  One  car  travels  along  the  rail¬ 
road  lines  in  the  grain-growing  regions  of  the 
northern  part  of  the  United  States.  Another 
has  as  its  territory  the  Pacific  Coast.  Another 
is  in  the  far  Southwest,  Arizona  New  Mexico, 
etc.  A  fourth  is  in  Texas,  and  a  fifth  in 
Kansas.  The  railroads  have  willingly  given 
free  transportation  to  the  chapel  cars. 

In  Saxony  the  income  from  the  national 
roads  which  are  planted  with  fruit  trees  rose 
from  |9,(X)0  in  1880  to  |42,0(X);  in  Belgium  the 
yield  was  $2,000,000,  according  to  the  statistics 
of  1894.  Germany  and  France  have  also  intro¬ 
duced  fruit  tree  planting  on  highways ;  in 
France  the  revenue  from  the  industry  was  $16,  - 
000,000. 

Alexander  Petsohnikoff,  the  violinist,  isaRus 
sian,  young  and  good  looking.  He  is  called  '  ‘  the 
poet  of  the  violin.  ”  His  wife  is  an  American. 
Mr.  Petschnikoff  made  his  first  appearance  in 
this  country  at  the  concert  of  the  Philhar¬ 
monic  Society,  November  17. 

ABOUT  WOMEN. 

Miss  E.  M.  Charles,  said  to  be  England’s 
first  woman  architect,  is  about  to  be  admitted 
as  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects.  She  has  won  several  prizes  for 
designs,  and  intends  to  open  an  office  for 
herself.  The  profession  of  architect  is  held  by 
the  London  papers  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  talents  of  women. 

Mrs.  B.  K.  Bruce,  widow  of  the  late  United 
States  Senator  Bruce  of  Mississippi,  has  ac¬ 
cepted  the  position  of  Lady  Principal  of  the 
Tnskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  at 
Tuskegee,  Ala.,  and  begins  her  duties  Septem¬ 
ber  12.  For  a  number  of  years  Mrs.  Bruce  has 
been  in  deep  sympathy  with  the  cause  of  in¬ 
dustrial  education,  as  was  her  late  husband, 
as  a  direct  means  of  permanently  helping  the 
race,  and  she  accepts  this  responsible  position 
at  Tuskegee  because  she  feels  that  it  will  give 
her  an  opportunity  to  influence  the  woman¬ 
hood  of  the  race  in  a  way  that  she  could  not 
do  elsewhere  and  will  at  the  same  time,  keep 
her  actively  employed  in  its  interest. 

It  is  the  University  of  Halle,  Wittenberg, 
which  has  conferred  the  degree  of  “Doctor  of 
Philosophy  and  Master  of  the  Liberal  Arts” 
on  Mrs  Lewis  of  Cambridge  In  the  diploma. 
Dr.  Lewis  is  spoken  of  as  “distinguished 
among  all  women  both  in  her  own  country  and 
throughout  the  world  for  her  learning  and  for 
her  eager  and  steadfast  love  of  letters.  ” 

The  first  woman  doctor  admitted  to  general 
practice  in  Germany  by  the  authorities  is 
Agnes  Naoker  of  Berlin.  The  Prussian  Cabinet 
took  two  years  to  decide  her  case. 


^on6tai€e 


Cotton  Dress  Fabrics 

Embroidered  Colored  Batiste, 
White  and  Colored  French  Pique, 
Stripe  and  Fancy  Batiste. 


Zephyrs. 

David  and  John  Anderson’s 
Celebrated  Fabric. 

The  Spring  as-sortments  of  these  goods  will  show  great 
novelty  in  style  and  color. 

^tocidwa^ 

NEW  YORK. 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL. 

It  has  been  discovered  that  medicinal  agents 
are  best  protected  from  light  by  black,  red, 
orange,  yellow,  brown- yellow  and  pure  green 
glasses.  Blue  or  colorless  glass  offered  no  pro¬ 
tection  against  the  chemical  rays. 

A  method  of  rendering  corks  very  impermea¬ 
ble  without  affecting  their  elasticity,  has  been 
patented  in  Germany.  Caoutchouc  is  dissolved 
in  nineteen  times  its  weight  of  benzine,  and 
the  corks  are  placed  in  this  solution  and  sub¬ 
mitted  to  a  pressure  of  ten  or  twelve  atmos¬ 
pheres  by  means  of  a  force  pump.  They  are 
then  dried  in  a  strong  current  of  air. 

With  the  formal  opening  of  the  Zoological 
Park  the  full  routine  of  pay  days  and  free  days 
was  immediately  established.  Monday  and 
Thursday  25  cents  admission  is  charg^  for 
each  adult  and  15  cents  each  for  children  not 
members  of  the  Zoological  Society.  On  all 
other  days,  namely,  Sunday,  Tuesday,  Wednes¬ 
day,  Friday  and  Saturday,  admission  is  free, 
with  a  charge  of  three  cents  for  checking 
bicycles  and  cameras.  As  is  customary  in 
zoological  gardens  throughout  the  world,  no 
photographing  is  permitted,  and  permits  to 
photograph  cannot  be  purchased.  The  society 
has  just  issued  an  illustrated  guide  book  to 
the  park,  as  far  as  it  has  been  completed, 
which  will  contain  numerous  maps  and  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  buildings,  dens  and  living  crea¬ 
tures  now  in  the  collections,  to  be  given  to 
members  and  sold  to  the  public. 

Freight  cars  are  now  painted  by  the  use  of 
compressed  air.  By  means  of  a  hose  the  paint 
is  applied  in  a  fine  jet  of  spray.  By  this  air 
process  one  man  can  do  the  work  of  eight. 
One  man  can  paint  about  forty  cars  a  day  with 
one  coat  of  paint.  A  freight  car  must  be 
painted  every  five  or  six  years. 

Emperor  and  Cook. — Coffee  has  never  been  a 
strong  point  with  the  Berliners,  and  it  seems 
the  coffee  at  the  Palace  is  no  better  than  the 
rest.  William  II.  grew  weary  of  complaining, 
and  one  morning  actually  went  down-stairs  to 
investigate  matters  for  himself.  After  the 
shock  of  the  imperial  presence  had  subsided, 
the  Emperor  of  Germany,  King  of  Prussia, 
soldier,  sailor,  sportsman,  poet,  theatrical  man¬ 
ager,  orchestra  leader  and  absolute  authority 
on  everything,  demonstrated  that  he  knew  how 
to  make  good  coffee. 


Aubergler’s 

Pastilles  of  | 

Uctucarinm 

Used  with  marked  success  in  Europe  for  E 
half  century,  in  cases  of  Bronchitis  F 
Whooping  Cough,  Catarrh,  Asthma,  and  F 
Colds ;  also  for  Intestinal  Neuralgia,  Pal-  F 
pitation  of  the  Heart.  Insomnia  and  all  F 
conditions  requiring  sedative  action.  F 

They  soothe  the  Hacking  Cough  in  F 
Pulmonary  cases  and  give  sleep  and  qu  iet  F 
to  the  patient.  Public  speakers  and  sing-  ► 
ers  find  them  almost  indispensable.  | 

K.  FOUOEBA  A  CO..  NEW  YOlSK  ► 
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Zl)c  Evangeligt^ 

The  Evanceliet  Publishing  Company. 

Ifie  Fifth  Avenae,  New  York. 


HENBT  HOUGHTON.  BuslneM  Hraacer. 


Ths  EvAifOKLJBT  Is  a  Weekly  Preebyterlan  Newspaper 
pnbllshed  every  Thursday— fifty-two  Issues  a  year. 

Paioa.— The  subscription  price  Is  Three  Dollars  a  year, 
payable  In  advance,  postage  paid.  Ten  cents  a  copy. 

To  'ministers,  $8.00  a  year  when  paid  strictly  In  ad¬ 
vance.  For  all  subscriptions  due  and  unpaid  before 
April  1, 18S0,  the  regular  rate  of  $8.00  must  be  paid.  In 
clubs  of  five  or  more,  $8.00  each.  The  paper  will  also 
be  sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber  four  weeks 
gratis. 

POBTAOK  IB  Prkpaio  by  the  publishers  for  all  subscrip- 
tions  In  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico.  For 
all  other  countries  In  the  Postal  Union  add  $1.01  for 
postage. 

Advirtibiro  rates  on  application.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Dmth  notices,  10 
oentea  line. 

Charok  ov  Address.— When  a  change  of  address  is  or¬ 
dered,  both  the  new  and  the  old  address  must  be 
given.  The  notice  should  be  sent  one  voetk  before  the 
ehange  is  to  take  effect. 

DiBOORTiiruARORB.— If  a  subscriber  wishes  his  copy  of 
the  paper  discontinued  at  the  expiration  of  his  sub¬ 
scription,  notice  to  that  effect  should  be  sent.  Other¬ 
wise  it  Is  assumed  that  a  continuance  of  the  sub¬ 
scription  is  desired. 

PutABK  look  at  the  figures  printed  each  week  on  your 
wrapper.  They  give  the  date  to  which  your  subscrip 
tion  is  paid. 

How  TO  Runr.- Remittances  should  be  sent  by  draft  on 
New  York,  express  order,  or  money  order,  payable 
to  the  order  of  The  Evaroeubt  Pububhiro  Co. 
Cash  should  be  sent  in  registered  letter. 

OORTRiBunoRB  will  be  paid  for  on  publication. 

Uravaiuabui  Artioljcb,  if  accompanied  by  postage, 
will  be  promptly  returned. 

IjBTTERb  should  be  addressed : 

THE  EVANGELIST  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
160  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Sntered  at  $«eond-elau  matter  in  the  Nete  York  Poet-cjflee. 

Tne  Evangelist  is  on  sale  at 
Brentano’s,  New  York,  Washington  and  Chicago. 
Wanamaker's,  Broadway  and  10th  Street,  N.  Y. 
Presbyterian  Book  Store,  Pittsburgh. 

Western  Tract  Society,  ClncinnatL 
Bowen-MerriU  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Prssbyterian  Publishing  House,  St.  Louis. 

Also  for  sale  on  the  principal  news  stands  in  Greater 
New  York. 


APPOINTMENTS  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 


THE  BOAEH8. 


Home  Missions, 

Foreign  Missions, 

Ohnrcb  Ejection, 
education.  -  .  . 

Publication  and  8.  S.  Work, 
Ministerial  ReUef,  -  - 

Freedmsa,  ... 

Aid  for  Colleges, 


166  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

1319  Walnut  Su,  Phlla. 

il6  Market  St.,Pltt8burg,  Pa. 
'  30  Montank  Block,  Chicago. 


THB  AMERICAN  SCNDAT-SCHOOI,  UNION, 
ESTABUSBED  IR  PHILADELPHIA  IR  IBM, 
organizes  Union  Bible  Schools  In  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
PUKM  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  ml^onary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abides. 
1,603  new  schools  started  In  1898 ;  also  88  frontier  churches  from 
schools  previously  established.  76  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  In  the  blessing.  $36.00  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
helpstfor  Bible  study  and  a  library.  $700  supports  a  missionary 
one  year.  Too  can  have  letters  direct  from  missionary  you  aid. 
Bend  cintiibntlons  to  E.  P.  Barcroft,  Dls.  Secretary, 

168  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  (nty. 


THB  AMERICAN  SEAMEN'S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 
78  Wall  Street,  New  Tork, 

Incorporated  April,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute  Sea¬ 
men;  aids  In  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  In  the  leading 
seaports  of  the  world;  provides  a  Sailors’  Home  In  New  York; 
pots  libraries  on  American  vessels  sailing  out  of  the  Port  of 
New  York;  publishes  the  Sailors'  Maoaeine.  the  Seaman't  Triend, 
and  the  Lv*  Boat.  Bev.  Dr.  Char  A  Stoddard,  Pres. ;  W. 
C.  STtlRtBS  Treaa  Rev.  W.  C.  Stitt  D.D.  .Secretary. 


THE  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTINO  THE  008PE1. 
AMONG  SEAMEN  IN  THB  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

(Oammonly  called  Port  “Society.”)  Chartered  In  1819.  Sup¬ 
ports  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners’  Church,  46 
Catherine  SU,  and  Reading  Room  and  dally  religious  services 
in  Lecture  Room  and  Its  Branch.  138  Charlton  St.,  near  Hud¬ 
son  River,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  nation¬ 
alities.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  Is  dependent 
on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  It. 

Rev.  SAMrEL  Boult,  Pastor. 

Wm.  H.  H.  Moore,  President. 
ThbophilcbA  Brouwer,  Cor.  Sec’y. 
Talbot  Olyphant,  Treas. 

No.  31  Oortlandt  Street.  New  York. 


THE  FITE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY, 

IBS  Worth  Street,  New  York- 
Established  to  provide  for  children  wuosejMirents  are  unable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphana  ‘They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  Instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  becs^nse  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  Its  existence  more  than  46,000  have  been  In  Its  school, 
and  over  16,000  have  lived  In  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate¬ 
fully  reijelved. 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  8d0  to  4:80  P.M.;  Sunday-school,  3  to 
3  P.M.  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  A.M.,  and  13:40  to  8  P.M.  except 
Saturday;  at  dinner-table,  13:10  to  13:40  P.M.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  times.  Morris  K.  Jebup,  Pres.;  F.  E.  Camp,  Treas.; 
ARCHIBALD  D.  RUBBELL,  SOC.;  Wm.  F.  BARRARO,  Supt. 


THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 

For  seventy-two  years  has  been  engaged  In  producing  and  dis¬ 
seminating  Christian  literature  In  163  languages  and  dialects. 
A  large  portion  of  our  foreign  population  can  bo  reached  only 
by  this  Sc:iety. 

It  r^hes  by  grants  of  publications,  the  work  of  Its  colpor- 
ters,  Christian  workers,  and  Foreign  Missionaries,  millions  of 
the  destitute  throughout  the  world.  Its  mission  work  Is  wholly 
dependent  upon  donations  and  legacies,  for  which  It  earnestly 
appeala  From  $300  to  8600  supports  a  colporter  for  a  year. 
Hemlt  to  Louis  Tag,  Asst.  Trsas.,  160  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 


For  Over  Fifty  Years. 

Mrs.  Winslow’b  Soothino  Stbup  has  been  used  for  over 
fifty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teething  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gums,  allays  all  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  and  Is  the  best 
remedy  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
Immediately.  Sold  by  druggists  In  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twenty-five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  ‘  Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Ssrrup”  and  take  no  other  kind. 


There  will  be  a  farewell  meeting  held  in  the  Assembly 
Room  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  on  Friday,  Jan- 
ua^  19th,  at  12.30,  for  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Hannum,  Mrs. 
G.  8.  Forman,  Miss  Minerva  Rogers  and  Dr.  Mary  Siew- 
art,  sailing  January  30th  for  India. 


Presbytery  of  Itrooklyii  will  holda special  meeting  in 
the  Bedford  Church  on  Monday,  January  23,  at  2  P.M. 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  to  an  issue  the  case  of  Rev. 
George  L.  MacCleiland  ;  the  Presbytery  to  be  empowered 
to  issue  citations,  receive  testimony,disml8s  tbecase,  or 
pass  judgment  upon  it,  or  to  appoint  a  judicial  commis¬ 
sion  with  authority  to  carry  the  case  to  a  judicial  issue  ; 
or,  in  short,  to  exercise  all  tne  powers  and  discretion  that 
constitutionally  belong  to  a  Presbytery,  so  larastbey 
apply  to  the  case  now  pending. 

Newell  Woolsey  Wells,  Stated  Clerk. 


Presbytery  of  Chicago  will  bold  a  stated  meeting  at 
the  Board  of  Publication  rooms,  on  Monday,  Keb.  5th,  at 
10.80  A.M.  Jambs  Frothinoham. 


Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  will  hold  its  stated 
meeting  at  Trenton,  in  the  Third  Church,  Tuesday,  Jan. 
80,  1900,  at  10.30  A.M.  A.  L.  Armstrong,  Stated  Clerk. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Macmillan  Company  :  The  Life  of  Edward  White 
Benson,  Archbishop  of  Canturybury ;  Arthur  Christo 
pher  Benson  2  vols.  $8.— The  Book  of  Penny  Tovs; 

Written  and  Ilinstrated  by  Mabel  Dearner.  $2. - The 

Temple  Edition  of  the  Works  of  Jane  Austin.  lOvois. 

$8. - The  Destruction  of  Ancient  Rome j  Rudolph 

Lanciani.  $2. - One  Year  of  Sunday-School  Lessons  for 

Young  Children;  Florence  U.  Palmer.  $1 - ’The  Cam¬ 

bridge  Bible -The  Books  of  Chron  e'es:  Edited  by  W.  E. 
Barnes  U.D.  $i. ;  Proverbers;  ^ited  by  The  Ven. 

J.  T.  Browne.  75  cents. - Gieanings  In  Holy  Fields; 

Hugh  MacMillan  D  D.  $1.60. 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Company:  The  Love  of  God; 

Rev.  Joseph  C.  Bradley  D.D  30i  ents. - The  Prodigal’s 

Prayer;  Rev.  Chas.  Herbert  Scholey.  30  cents. - Forty 

Years  in  the  Church  of  Christ;  Rev.  Charles  Chinguy 
D.D.  $2.50. - Matthew  The  Genesis  of  the  New 'Testa¬ 

ment;  Rev.  Henry  G.  Weston  D.D.  75  cents. 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons:  Thoughts  for  the  Twentieth 
Century;  Martin  Kellogg  Schermerhorn.  30  cents; 

cloth  7o  cents. - Theodore  Beza.  The  Counselor  of  the 

French  Reformation.  1519-1605;  (Heroes of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  Series);  Henry  Marty  n  Baird.— — Voices  of  Freedom; 
Horatio  W.  Dresser.  $1  25. 

The  Century  Company  :  In  Excelsis,  for  School  and 
Chapel.  $35  per  hundred. 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company  :  Lewis  Carroll ;  Isa  Bow¬ 
man.  $1. 

Funk  &  Waonalls  Company  ;  True  Motherhood  ; 
James  C.  Fernald.  60  cents. 

E  B.  Treat  &  Company  :  Christian  Science.  An  Ex- 
liosition ;  Wm.  A.  Purrington.  $1.80. 

The  Stillman  Publishing  Company,  Brooklyn: 
Consumption  and  Chronic  Diseases;  Emmet  Densmore 
M  D. 

Silver,  Burdett  &  Company,  Boston  :  The  Founda¬ 
tions  of  English  Literature;  Fred  Lewis  Pattee.  $1..50. 

James  H.  West  Company.  Boston  :  Of  Making  Oneself 
Beautiful ;  William  C.  Gannett.  $1. 

Ginn  &  Company,  Boston  :  Milton’s  L’Allogro,  II 
Penserof  o,  Comus  and  Lj  cidas.  30  cents. 

Presbyterian  Committee  of  Publication,  Rich¬ 
mond.  Va. :  Moses  Drury  Hoge ;  Life  and  Letters ;  Pey¬ 
ton  Harrison  Hoge.  $3. 

PERIODICALS. 


A  PROSPEROUS  INSTITUTION. 

The  following  notice  issued  early  in  January  is  a  strik¬ 
ing  indication  of  the  success  which  has  attended  the 
careful  and  businesslike  management  of  the  Middlesex 
inking  Co.,  of  Middletown,  Conn. 

PREPAYMENT  OF  DEBENTURES. 

The  Middlesex  Banking  Co.,  of  Middletown,  Conn., 
will  pay  with  interest  to  date  of  payment,  on  and  after 
Jan.  11, 1900,  the  Debentures  of 

Series  A.  12  and  A.  13,  due  Feb.  1  1900. 

Series  A.  14  and  84,  due  March  1,  19(X). 

Series  A.  15,  A,  16,  A.  19,  and  8.5,  due  April  1,  1900. 

The  anticipation  of  principal  and  interest  from  three 
to  eleven  weeks  is  rather  a  phenomenal  record,  and  en¬ 
titles  the  Middlesex  Company  to  a  high  place  in  financial 
circles.  _ 


MARRIED. 

Manifold-Marquis.— At  the  home  of  the  bride’s 
father  in  Tarkio,  Dec.  27, 1899,  by  her  pastor,  Bev.  Duncan 
Brown  D.D.,  Mr.  Alvah  C.  Manifolu  and  Miss  Belle  S. 
Marquis,  all  of  'Tarkio,  Mo. 


OBITUARY. 

Charles  Mason.— The  death  of  Charles  Mas'n.  only 
son  of  William  J.  Mason,  of  Watervale,  a  pron  lnent 
oftlcerof  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Pomtrey.  N.  Y  ,cast 
an  unusual  gloom  over  the  entire  community.  The  Rev.  J. 
C.  Ball  of  Utica,  his  former  pastor,  said  at  his  funeral; 
“If  I  were  to  take  a  text  to  preach  a  sermon  this  morn¬ 
ing  it  would  be  Charles’  life.’’  We  sometimes  dwell  with 
admiration  upon  the  events  of  a  noble  and  well-flnisbed 
Christian  life  that  we  may  better  fight  the  battle  which 
they  have  fought  and  win  the  victory  which  they  have 
won.  But  when  a  dear  youth  falls  at  the  threshold  al¬ 
most  before  he  has  enterw  ujion  the  confiic  ,  the  inspir¬ 
ation  is  that  of  a  pure,  beautiful  and  i  onsecrated  life. 
Charles  Mason  made  his  impress  upon  every  one  who 
knew  him.  He  gained  his  position  through  the  happy 
influence  of  the  pervasive  power  of  the  gospel  in  and 
over  him.  As  an  only  son  he  had  the  inspiration  to  take 
up  his  father’s  work  and  fill  his  place.  It  the  flower  nas 
been  plucked  in  its  opening  beauty  we  have  the  assur¬ 
ance  that  it  will  bloom  in  immortal  fragrance  in  the 
paradise  of  God.  May  this  life  be  an  aspiration  and 
Inspiration  to  all  upon  whom  this  shadow  may  fall,  and 
may  the  dear  surviving  ones  of  ihe  home  circle  have  that 
comfort  and  consolation  which  the  Saviour  alone  can 
give.  The  writer  who  was  for  some  time  pastor  of  the 
church  o  this  stricken  household,  and  who  baptized  the 
dear,  departed  one  in  his  infancy  would  add  at  least  one 
flower  to  this  new-made  grave.  J .  Petrie. 

Elmira. 


Dfcemher :  The  Kinsman ;  The  Writer ;  Literary  Life; 
Scotia  Seminary  News ;  The  Northwest;  Pratt  Institute 
Monthly ;  The  Sailor’s  Magazine  and  Seaman’s  Friend 
I  or  1899.  (Bound  copy.) 

Januani:  The  Musical  Messenger;  The  Church  Econ¬ 
omist;  Hea'th  Culture;  The  American  Messenger;  Tne 
Literary  Light ;  The  National  Advocate ;  The  Boy ;  The 
Christian  Press ;  The  Messenger  Record  ;  The  Lutheran 
Quarterly ;  Saint  Andrew’s  Cross;  The  United  Presby¬ 
terian  Magazine;  The  Rivervlew  Student;  The  Church 
Choir;  C’asselTs  Little  Folks;  The  Magazine  of  Art; 
Cassell’s  Magazine;  The  Houe  Missionary;  The  Augs¬ 
burg  Sunday-School  Teacher;  The  Triangle;  Our  Grr- 
man  Work ;  The  Snndaj’-School  World ;  Association 
Notes ;  Our  Dumb  Animals ;  The  Gospel  Trumpet ;  Good 
News;  The  British  Messenger;  Vick’s  Illustrated 
Monthly  Magazine ;  The  Presbyterian  Visitor ;  New 
Clentury  Education  ;  The  Converted  Catholic ;  Advocate 
and  Guardian;  The  Ethiopian;  The  Nonconformist; 
Musical  Magazine;  The  Northern  Light;  Free  Church 
of  Scotland  Monthly ;  The  International  Messenger. 

Felmiary:  The  Delineator.  (Festival  Number.) 

PAMPHLETS  AND  REPf>BTS. 

(Catalogue  of  Yale  University.  1899-1900. 

Mormonism  Refuted  ;  John  Larsen.  Protestant  Pub¬ 
lishing  House,  Chicago. 

Columbia  University— Tenth  Annual  Report  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Low.  1899. 

A  Memorial  Address  of  Samuel  Harris  D.D.,  LL.D. ;  by 
Lewis  O  Brastow  D.D. 

New  York  Experiment  Station,  General  Reports,  Anal¬ 
yses  of  <  ommerclal  Fertilizers  for  the  Spring,  1900;  A 
Pest  of  Woodland  and  Grove,  Gooseberry  Mildew  Held  in 
Check. 

A  Souvenir  of  Ihe  Season,  with  Hearty  Greeting  of  the 
Winter  for  1900 ;  Rev.  Lewis  Grout. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Chickamauga  and  Chattanooga 
National  Military  Park  Commission  to  the  Secretary  of 
War.  1899. 

Results  of  the  Hague  Conference ;  Reprinted  from  the 
North  American  Review  for  November.  1899;  F.  De 
Maartens  and  the  Hon.  Seth  Low  LL.D.  25 cents. 

Minutes  of  the  Synod  of  Missouri.  1899. 

The  United  States  and  the  Pending  Treaty  for  the  Set¬ 
tlement  of  International  Disputes;  John  Bassett  Moore 
and  Frederick  W.  Holls. 

'The  Moral  Issues  of  the  Transvaal  (Question.  Ethical 
Addresses.  December,  1899 ;  Enid  Widdrington.  5  cents. 

Catalogue  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton, 


Germantown.  — Jfcnior/ol  Tribute  by  Session. —  At  a 
meeting  of  the  session  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Germantown,  held  this  day,  the  following  minute  was 
adopted : 

“In  the  death  of  our  beloved  senior  Elder,  Thomas 
MacKeli.ar,  this  Session  realizes  its  great  loss  and  de¬ 
sires  to  place  on  record  its  appreciation  of  his  long  and 
faithful  service.  His  early  years  had  been  spent  inac¬ 
tive  Christian  work,  embracing  the  duties  of  the  Elder¬ 
ship  in  a  sister  Church. 

“  On  his  removal  to  Germantown  he  became  a  mem''er 
of  this  Church  in  1865  and  was  install'd  an  Elder  on 
Sunday.  January  8,  1871.  Thus  for  nearly  twenty-nine 
years  we  have  had  in  ttiis  oftlc”,  a  loving,  sympathetic 
and  wise  counsellor,  whose  prayers  labors  and  worldly 
possessions  w  ere  fr.  ely  given  for  our  upbuilding. 

•‘We  shall  greatly  miss  bis  honored  presence,  but  we 
know  that  “he  rests  from  his  labors  and  his  works  do 
follow  him.’’ 

“  We  extend  to  his  family  our  sincerest  sympathy  and 
commend  them  to  the  comforting  love  of  our  Heavenly 
Father. 

“It  was  on  motion  resolved  that  a  copy  rf  this  minute 
be  sent  to  the  family  and  published  in  The  Pre^dtyttrian, 
The  Freebyterian  Jminial,  New  York  Evangelist.  New 
York  OhHfTi'er,  and  The  Church  Journal  of  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  in  Germantown.’’  From  the  minutes. 

Charles  M.  Lukens,  Clerk  of  Session. 

Harvey  Williams.— Danbury,  Conn.,  has  lost  a  citi¬ 
zen.  Deacon  Harvey  Williams,  at  the  ripe  age  of  seventy- 
nine,  whom  everybody  respected  and  loved.  Born  in  New 
Marlboro,  Mass  ,  be  spent  his  early  life  in  the  varied  ex¬ 
perience  of  a  farm,  the  store,  and  in  the  service  of  the 
American  Tract  Society  here  in  New  York.  Marrying 
and  removing  to  Danbury  1750-’51.  he  subsequently  held 
positions  of  much  financial  responsibility  in  railroad 
and  other  enterprises  One  of  these  trusts  was  the 
treasurership  of  the  town  of  Danbury,  to  which  office  he 
was  chosen  as  his  own  successor  sixteen  times.  He  had 
long  been  a  beloved  deacon  and  the  treasurer  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church.  Mrs.  Williams,  the  second  wife 
of  the  deceased,  and  two  sons,  George  H.  and  Samuel  W. 
Williams  survive  him. 


ROCKLAND  OEHBTEBY. 
$IKRM0NT-0N-THE-HUD80N.  Northern  New  Jer . 
sey  R.R.,  Chambers  and  28d  St.  Ferries. 


EnORIAL  TABLETS 

ONUHENTS  Handbooks  free. 

J.  A  R.  LAMB,  .59  Carmine  St.,  New  Ymk 


Rev.  G.  B.  Spalding  of  Syracus*  is  Interested  in  finding 
a  position  of  dignity  and  confidence  for  a  lady  of  educa¬ 
tion,  the  wife  of  an  invalid  minister  of  our  church.  She 
is  competent  for  the  part  of  Dean  Registrar  or  lady 
principal  of  a  coll(^  for  women,  or  would  be  willing  to 
take  the  position  of  mother’s  assistant  or  companion  to 
an  elderly  lady.  Apply  to  the  EMitor  of  the  Evangelist 
or  to  Dr.  Spalding. 


LETTER  FROM  DR.  WILLARD. 

The  “  New  Nervine,” 

187  Loomis  St.,  Barllngton,  Vt. 

Dear  Evangelist— Kindly  Inform  your  readers  that  I  can 
still  take  a  few  patients  before  going  South,  and  that  the  quota 
for  the  Southern  party  Is  not  quite  full. 

A.  J.  Willard, 

Tale  '68.  U.  V.  M.77. 


January  18,  U)00 
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The  King’s  Daughters’ 
Settlement 

CTENBMENT  HOUSE  CHAPTER.] 

48  Henry  Street. 

Mm.  Jcuan  Hkath,  Chairman 

Mibb  Annii  R.  Bbalb,  Oor.  Sec'y. 

Mibb  Claba  Fibu>,  TreaBurer. 

Mibb  Auoi  C.  Matkr,  Snpt. 

MORE  HOLIDAY  DOINGS. 

The  festivities  began  anew  the  Tuesday  after 
Ohristmas  with  a  delightful  time  for  the  boys, 
the  “City  History  Club”  and  the  “Star  of 
Bethlehem  Baud’’  combined.  There  were  toys 
for  the  small  boys  and  jack  knives  for  the  older 
ones,  a  good  talk  from  Miss  Ohilds  and  a  most 
amusing  gramophone  provided  by  Miss  Hnrl- 
bnt,  and  then  for  refreshment  hot  chocolate 
with  “whipped  cream,’’  this  latter  substance 
as  always  proving  a  great  mystery  and  sub¬ 
ject  of  comment. 

In  the  evening  the  “Old.  Glory’’  boys  were 
made  happy  by  the  presence'  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Evans  with  some  of  the  boys  from  the  West 
Presbyterian  Ohnrch  who  did  so  mnch  for  their 
enjoyment  last  year.  They  brought  neckties 
and  pocket  knives  for  all  the  clnb  boys  and  had 
also  provided  a  liberal  supply  of  ice  cream- and 
cake.  All  listened  breathlessly  to  a  long  and 
earnest  talk  from  Dr.  Evans,  and  then  he 
played  and  sang  to  them  nntil  he  won  all  their 
hearts. 

Wednesday  the  “Ready  and  Willing  Club’’ 
had  a  spread  and  a  good  time  generally  and 
each  one  of  these  little  housekeepers  went 
home  with  candy  and  a  picture,  a  pair  of 
warm  gloves  and  the  money  to  buy  a  pair  of 
shoes.  This  last  was  kindly  provided  by  a 
friend  from  outside  and  it  gave  them  the  fnn 
of  all  going  out  together  on  Saturday  morning 
to  buy  the  shoes,  and  what  a  radiant  group 
it  was  that  returned  with  their  precious  parcels 
and  their  cheeks  all  glowing  and  tingling  from 
the  keen  frosty  air. 

Mrs.  Houghton  was  there  Wednesday  evening 
to  talk  to  the  “Lend  a  Hand  Circle’’  of 
Christmas  joy,  and  how  clear  she  made  the 
true  and  lasting  joy  of  this  blessed  season  to 
those  young  minds.  They  sang  their  carols 
with  more  interest  for  this  sweet  new  thought 
and  then  enjoyed  the  lighted  tree  and  their 
pretty  gifts  and  were  greatly  amused  by  some 
filled  stockings  that  arrived  too  late  for  the 
children’s  trees,  and  delighted  to  find  in  them 
some  toys  to  take  to  their  little  brothers  and 
sisters  at  home.  The  change  in  the  bearing  of 
these  girls  to  each  other  and  to  us  since  the 
Circle  was  organized  last  year  is  very  marked. 

The  Junior  girls  managed  to  have  a  good 
time  on  Thursday,  even  though  both  their 
leaders  were  prevented  from  meeting  with 
them.  One,  who  is  a  very  original  character 
and  always  equal  to  any  emergency,  got  up 
an  impromptu  play  to  amuse  the  rest.  Then 
there  was  the  tree  and  the  same  acceptable 
gifts  of  warm  gloves,  pictures,  candy  and  filled 
stockings.  While  this  was  going  on  at  the 
honse  the  “Sunshine  Club’’  was  having  a  fine 
time  at  Fordham,  entertained  by  the  Ghil- 
dren’s  Missionary  Circle  of  the  Beth  Eden 
Baptist  Ohnrch.  All  came  home  laden  with 
candy  and  gifts  and  refreshed  by  the  little 
outing,  which  they  said  made  ihem  think  of 
the  summer. 

The  Sunday-school  appeared  seventy-five 
strong  on  Friday,  and  did  mn<  h  credit  to  Miss 
Smith  by  their  good  behavior  and  1  heir  prompt 
response  to  all  questions.  They  answered  with 
such  gnsto  that  it  sometimes  seemed  as  though 
the  little  throats  would  burst.  Dr.  Wilton 
Merle  Smith  made  a  bright  and  stirring  ad¬ 


dress,  and  then  Santa  Claus  appeared  with 
such  a  noise  [  and  clatter  that  the  little  ones 
were  so  startled  that  we  had  to  rush  in  and 
calm  them,  although  they  stoutly  declared  that 
they  were  “not  afraid,  oh  no!’’ 

On  Saturday,  Mrs.  Heath’s  Settlement  Cir¬ 
cle  No.  1  came  in  from  East  Orange  with 
lemonade  and  cake  for  the  *  ‘  Band  of  Mercy.  ’  ’ 
The  children  recited  pieces  they  had  learned  at 
school  with  quotations  from  Shakespeare, 
Coleridge  and  others ;  the  tree  was  lighted  for 
the  last  time  and  there  were  books  and  candy 
enough  left  to  go  around  the  party  of  fifty- five. 

Thus  our  holiday  season  closed  as  it  began 
in  happiness  and  festivity,  and  we  find  in 
going  over  our  lists  that  we  have  remembered 
some  675  persons.  Owing  to  the  late  arrival 
of  some  contributions  we  were  unable  to  spend 
the  money  in  time  to  plan  for  quite  so  many 
families  as  last  year,  and  in  some  cases  had 
nothing  to  put  in  the  bundles  for  the  men  and 
older  boys,  but  all  the  things  that  came  in  the 
boxes  were  especially  appropriate  and  the 
supply  so  liberal  that  we,  as  well  as  all  our 
people,  are  full  of  gratitude  to  the  many 
friends  who  remembered  the  Settlement  so 
generously. 

Church  Music. 

BETTER,MUSICiFOR  OUR  SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 

Rev.  E  P.  Famham. 

Many  infiuences  have  conspired  to  deluge 
Christian  schools  and  churches  with  a  hymnol- 
ogy  unworthy  the  praise  of  God.  It  is  always 
easier  to  sweep  on  with  the  tide  than  to  resist 
it ;  and  the  tides  of  rhyme  and  jingle  have 
been  swift  and  strong 

There  are  indications  that  the  crisis  has  been 
reached,  and  that  the  dawn  of  a  better  era  in 
sacred  music  is  already  here.  It  is  no  slight 
thing  for  a  dozen  men  to  be  entrusted  with 
the  power  of  giving  to  four  or  five  million  of 
young  Christians,  and  through  them  to  many 
millions  more  of  their  fellow  men,  good  hymns 
or  bad,  good  music  or  an  attenuated  apology 
for  good  music.  It  was  a  serious  thing  for  Mr. 
Moody  and  his  co-laborers  to  take  advantage 
of  their  colossal  opportunity,  and  to  keep  on 
fiooding  the  world  with  weak  emotional  hymns 
set  to  weak  and  unemotional  music.  Protest 
arises  here  and  there.  Discerning  articles  are 
written  on  the  educative  and  upbuilding  power 
of  noble  song  in  the  worship  and  service  of 
God,  and  yet  the  multitudes  purchase  and  use 
cheap  singing-books.  Their  saving  quality  is 
in  the  fact  that  they  do  contain  some  good  old 
hymns.  But  the  reform  has  begun  and  will 
continue.  * 

We  urge  the  committing  to  memory  of  some 
of  the  processionals  and  favorite  hymns.  The 
little  tots  in  the  primary  department  have 
learned  every  word  of  the  four  long  verses  be¬ 
ginning  :  “We  march,  we  march  to  victory, ’ ’ 
and  six  verses  of :  “I  think  when  I  read  that 
sweet  story  of  old.’’  This  sweet  poem,  sung 
to  the  tune  of  “Fair  Harvard’’  fairly  sings 
itself.  The  entire  congregation  join  in  the 
singing  of  this  hymn,  not  without  tears  of 


There  is  Only  One  Authorized 

LIFE  OF 


(RKAOV  SHORTLY) 

This  is  being  prepired  at  Mr.  Moody’s  expiessed 
wish  BY  HIS  SON 


W.  R.  MOODY 

Over  one  hundred  original  illustrations, 
mostly  exclusive,  reserved 
for  this  work. 

You  Surely  Want  No  Other 

Numerous  substitutes  are  being  thrown 
on  the  market,  inaccurate,  unauthorized, 
and  misleading. 

SOLD  BY  SUBSCRIPTION 

ACTIVE  AGENTS  —  Ministers, 
teachers,  students,  bright  men  and 
women  in  every  community.  Send 
twenty- five  cents  for  prospectus  and 
outfit 

Sole  publishers  of  all  of  Mr.  Moody's  Auth¬ 
orized  Kooks.  Full  descriptive  list  and  terms 
on  application. 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Company 

158  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
63  Washington  St  ,  Chicago 
154  Yonge  St ,  Toronto 


joy.  Many  of  the  very  best  of  the  old  hymns 
and  not  a  few  new  ones,  free  from  all  extrava¬ 
gances,  and  set  to  music  filled  with  delicious 
harmony,  are  proving  a  source  of  instruction 
and  delight  to  onr  whole  school. 

We  have  decided  that  an  easy  method  of 
persuading  boys  and  girls  to  sing  good  mnsio 
is  to  give  them  good  mnsio  to  sing.  The  pre¬ 
cision  and  heartiness  with  which  they  do  it  is 
an  inspiration  to  visitors  and  guests.  Onr 
youth  are  not  asked  to  sing,  as  a  refrain  to  the 
beantifnl  hymn  beginning,  “O  Love  divine  1 
that  stooped  to  share,  ’  ’  the  following : 

“  While  thou  art  near,  while  thou  art  near. 
While  thou  art  near,  while  Ihou  art  near. 
We  smile  at  pain  while  thou  art  near. 

On  thee  we  cast  each  burdening  care, 

O  love  divine  I  forever  dear.” 

Sneh  twaddle  as  that  is  not  contained  in  any 
one  of  the  three  books  mentioned.  I  believe 
that  a  protest,  to  be  heard,  would  arise  from 
the  school  itself  should  we  now  seek  to  inflict 
upon  it  an  inferior  song  book.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  the  singing  of  the  best  mnsio 
cannot  be  maintained  without  a  leader  who 
loves  it— loves  it  well  enough  to  know  its 
value,  and  to  suffer  for  awhile  unjust  criticism 
in  its  behalf ;  and  a  snperintendent  who  wiU 
support  his  chorister  in  his  noble  effort  to 
teach  the  yonng  people  to  love  the  choicest 
words  set  to  the  very  best  tnnes.  We  have 
been  blessed  with  such  a  leader  and  with  such 
a  snperintendent. — The  Watchman. 

Ill  advertisers  patronlzlngf  this  Jooraal* 

our  readers  will  eoul'er  a  favor  upon  the  publishers 
II  they  Yvill  In  every  possible  case  clve  credit  bj 
leferrlng^  to  TUK  £VANGKt.l2lT. 


Soap-Heredity. 


Women  who  use  soap  don’t  do  so  because  they  know  it’s  the 
best.  Probably  they  haven’t  given  a  thought  to  the 
matter.  They  inherit  the  soap-habit — their  mothers 
and  grandmothers  did,  before  them.  Women  who 
use  Pearline  do  so,  because  they  have  used  soap  and 
Pearline,  and  have  found  Pearline  to  be  better — 
more  effective,  saving  time  and  rubbing ;  just 
harmless,  and  more  economical.  sw 
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Church  Organ  Pipes  Only 

TWO  MANUAL  AND  PEDAL  BASS  EFFECTS  FROM 
ONE  KEYBOARD 

HYMNOLIA  Warerooms,  Chickering  Hall, 
130  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Vor  k 

Frank  Taft,  Sole  Prop,  and  Manuf'r. 


AS  OPEN  ^OTE  TO  DR.  G.  W.  F.  BIRCH. 

Mt  dear  Brother:  No  one  will  question  the 
sincerity  of  your  motive  in  entering  upon  a 
judicial  proceeding  against  the  Rev.  A.  O. 
McGiffert  D.  D.  in  your  own  name  as  prosecu¬ 
tor.  It  is  the  one  avenue  that  is  left  open  for 
a  trial  after  the  action  recently  taken  by  the 
Presbytery.  You  may  think  that  yon  will  have 
a  sure  and  easy  thing  of  it  after  the  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  actions,  in  the  way  of  deliverances,  already 
taken. 

Let  me  remind  yon  that  a  deliverance  of  the 
Presbytery,  or  of  the  General  Assembly,  while 
it  may  declare  the  present  position  and  view 
of  the  Church,  officially  stated,  is  not  the  law 
of  the  Church  in  the  sense  of  being  a  part  of  its 
Constitution,  nor  is  it  an  authority  as  the  pre¬ 
cedent  of  a  previous  judicial  decision  would  be. 
The  case  must  be  undertaken  de  novo.  What 
peace  of  the  Church  has  already  been  secured 
must  be  overthrown,  and  a  new  era  of  conten¬ 
tion  entered  upon. 

Ton  appear  to  have  thrown  down  the  gaunt¬ 
let,  as  ready  to  assume  this  responsibility. 
There  may  be  others  behind  yon,  urging  you 
to  take  this  course  and  this  may  have  given 
yon  a  courage  that  alone  you  would  have 
shrunk  from  manifesting.  It  may  be  too  late 
to  appeal  to  a  sense  of  modesty  in  assuming 
an  attitude  at  variance  with  the  expressed 
judgment  of  a  large  majority  of  your  colleagues 
in  the  Presbytery,  if  you  are  acting  solely  on 
your  own  responsibility  and  without  the  co¬ 
operation  of  others  outside  of  that  body. 

Let  me  raise  also  a  preliminary  question  as 
to  the  right  grounds  upon  which  a  heresy  trial 
can  be  scriptnrally  and  conscientiously  enter¬ 
tained.  Mistake  in  opinion,  or  bad  judgment 
in  reasoning  from  scriptural  (lata,  do  not  con¬ 
stitute  such  au  offence  as  does  direct  denial  of 
explicitly  stated  and  fundamental  Christian 
truth.  Matthew  and  Mark  simply  state  the 
observance  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  without  any 
appointing  of  it  as  a  perpetual  memorial.  (See 
Matt.  xxvi.  26-28 ;  Mark  xiv.  22-24. )  Luke 
speaks  of  it,  and  once  after  the  administration 
of  the  brei^,  but  not  after  the  administration 
of  the  cup,  gives  the  words  of  Christ,  “This  do 
in  remembrance  of  me.  ’ ’  (See  Luke  xxii.  19, 
20. )  St.  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xi.  23-26  gives  the 
words,  ‘  ‘  This  do,  etc.  ’  ’  after  both  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  bread  and  the  administration 
of  the  cup,  and  with  the  latter  adds  “at  oft  at 
ye  drink  it,”  but  not  with  the  former  “as  oft 
as  ye  eat  it.’’  Then  he  gives  in  the  twenty- 
■izth  verse  a  concluding  reflection,  “For  as 
often  as  ye  eat  this  bread,  and  drink  this  cup, 
ye  do  shew  the  Lord’s  death  till  he  come.  ’’ 
Now  reasoning  from  these  data,  two  of  the 
evangelists  silent  as  to  the  memorial  character 
of  the  Supper  for  perpetual  observance,  one 
stating  the  memorial  character  of  the  meal 
without  a  word  as  to  the  continuauoe  of  its 
observance,  leaving  it  possible  to  think  of  it  as 
in  mind  without  any  repetition  of  it ;  it  is  only 
when  we  come  to  St.  Paul’s  fuller  statement 
and  use  of  the  phrase  once  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  cup,  “as  oft  as  ye  drink  of  it,’’  and 
then  in  the  reflection  of  the  twenty-sixth  verse, 
“For  as  often  as,  etc.’’  that  the  institution  of 
the  Lord’s  Supper  appears  as  a  full  fledged 
sacrament  of  perpetual  observance. 

Ton  and  I  reason,  as  we  think  cogently,  that 
the  logic  of  it  all  is  that  it  was  instituted  at 
the  Passover  meal,  and  observed  uninterrupt¬ 
edly  from  then  until  now,  by  the  sacred  sanc¬ 
tion  of  the  Lord  himself  Dr.  A.  C.  McGiffert, 
however,  does  not  so  reason.  Looking  at  the 
matter  in  a  critical,  Thomas-like  way,  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  direct  injunction  to  repeat  the  memo¬ 
rial  in  the  Gospels  leads  him  to  question 
whether  the  authority  of  our  Lord  'for  its  con¬ 
tinued  observance  was  given  then  and  there  to 
the  company  of  his  disciples,  or  subsequently 


from  heaven  through  the  inspired  Apostle  Paul. 

Are  not  both  positions  inf erences  from  Scrip¬ 
tural  data?  There  is  no  intentional  denial  or 
perversion  of  the  statements  of  Scripture,  but 
manifestly  an  honest  attempt  at  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  them. 

Admit  that  Dr  McGiffert’s  expositon  is  mis¬ 
taken,  and  his  reasoning  faulty,  does  that  con¬ 
stitute  such  a  charge  against  a  man  that  he 
must  be  tried  like  one  who  is  an  avowed  athe¬ 
ist,  or  who  denies  the  divinity  of  Christ,  or 
some  other  direct  statement  or  fundamental 
doctrine  of  Scripture?  This  distinction  is 
fundamental. 

The  already  given  disclaimer  touching  these 
interpretations  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  York, 
acd  especially  the  testimony  uttered  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  last  year,  ought  to  suffice 
in  the  way  of  ecclesiastical  action,  if  we  are 
to  maintain  among  ns  a  true  Christian  toler¬ 
ance.  Both  bodies  have  now  put  themselves 
on  record  and  nobody  doubts  the  position  of 
the  Church.  Have  yon  not,  too,  quite  in 
advance  of  this  last  action  of  yours,  done  all 
your  personal  duty?  Tours  for  truth  and 
charity, 

S.  A.  Davenport. 


Ministers  and  Churches 


NEW  YORK. 

New  York  City.— The  committee  appointed 
by  Presbytery  at  the  November  meeting  on 
request  of  Dr.  Chapman,  pastor  of  the  Fonrth 
Church,  reported  as  follows  at  the  January 
meeting:  1.  That  the  matter  in  (question  for 
its  consideration  was  simply  the  -right  of  pay¬ 
ment  and  the  amount  of  salary  due  upon  the 
termination  of  the  pastoral  relations  of  Dr. 
Herr.  2.  That  after  due  conference  with  all 
the  parties  concerned,  this  matter  has  been 
settled  and  disposed  of.  3.  Your  committee 
is  happy  to  state  that  the  Fonrth  Church  under 
its  new  pastor.  Dr.  Chapman,  is  enjoying  evi¬ 
dent  tokens  of  prosperity,  with  every  prospect 
of  yet  larger  blessings  in  the  days  to  come. 

Gloversville. — Sunday,  January  7,  there 
were  received  into  the  Kingsboro  Avenue  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  Gloversville,  the  Rev.  F.  W. 
Johnson  D.  D.,  pastor,  eleven  persons  on  con¬ 
fession  of  faith  in  Christ. 

Mecklenburg. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Che¬ 
mung  Presbytery,  held  here  in  September,  the 
Rev.  H.  D.  Bacon  of  the  last  graduating  class 
of  Anbnrn  Seminary  was  ordained  and  began 
his  work  as  our  stated  supply.  There  are 
many  and  increasing  indications  of  life  and  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Sunday-school  and  prayer  meeting. 
We  begin  the  new  year  by  purchasing  a  parson¬ 
age  at  a  cost  of  |1, 325,  all  of  which  has  already 
been  subscribed.  The  Week  of  Prayer  is  being 
observed,  the  attendance  being  excellent. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Rahway. — The  First  Presbyterian  Church 
and  congregation  of  Rahway  celebrated  the 
tenth  anniversary  of  the  installation  of  the 
Rev.  George  Hubbard  Payson  as  their  pastor, 
by  a  reception  tendered  to  him  and  his  wife  on 
January  5.  Congratulatory  speeches  were  made 
^  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Liggett  D.D.,  the  Rev.  G. 
F.  Greene  and  others.  An  elegant  testimonial 
of  the  love  and  esteem  of  his  people  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  Mr.  W.  H.  C.  Coles,  consisting  of 
an  after  dinner  solid  silver  service,  appropri¬ 
ately  inscribed.  This  church  with  a  history 
of  nearly  a  hundred  and  sixty  years,  made 
memorable  by  the  ministry  of  such  noble  men 
as  Drs.  Janeway,  Imbrie,  Sheddon  and  Pome¬ 
roy,  is  prosperous  and  progressive  and  faces 
the  coming  century  with  a  bright  and  hopeful 
outlook. 

Sparta. — The  Rev.  William  Hollinshed  an¬ 
nounced  on  the  flrst  Sunday  of  the  year  that 
the  session  of  this  church  had  united  with  him 
in  asking  the  Presbytery  of  Newton  to  dissolve 
at  its  spring  pieeting,  his  pastoral  relation 
with  that  church  and  congregation,  now  of 
eight  years’  standing.  It  is  expected  that  the 
thirty  one  members  resident  at  Ogdensbnrg 
will  at  that  time  be  constituted  a  separate 
church.  They  have  a  g(K>d  church  edifice,  and 
there  is  much  outlying  work  to  be  done. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 

Presbytery  of  Philadelphia. —The  regular 
meeting  was  held  January  8.  The  Rev.  W.  O. 
Rommel  was  elected  Moderator  for  the  ensuing 
three  months  and  the  Rev.  Willard  M.  Rice 
D  D.  Stated  Olerk  for  two  years.  The  Rev. 
Robert  Hunter  D.D.  was  elected  Permanent 
Clerk  and  Mr.  F.  E.  Hippie,  {Treasurer,  each 
for  two  years.  A  call  from  the  Bethel  Church 
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for  the  pastoral  services  uf  the  Rev.  David  S. 
Clark  at  an  annual  salary  of  $1,0(X)  was  accepted 
by  him.  lustallatiou  services  will  be  held 
February  23,  the  sermon  to  be  preached  by  the 
Rev.  S.  W.  Dana,  the  charge  to  the  pastor  by 
the  Rev.  W.  P.  Fulton,  the  charge  to  the  people 
by  the  Rev.  F.  A.  Horton  and  the  installation 
prayer  by  the  Rev  Robert  Hunter.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  resolntions  presented  by  the  Evangelis¬ 
tic  Committee  were  adopted :  *  *  That  Presbytery 
recommends  that  for  the  deepening  of  the  spir- 
itnal  life  of  the  members  of  the  churches  and 
the  reaching  of  the  nnsaved,  special  religions 
services  be  held  in  all  the  churches  for  one 
week  or  more  between  this  time  and  the  first 
of  April,  if  deemed  advisable  by  the  .Session; 
that  these  services  be  arranged  by  the  pastor 
and  elders  of  each  particular  church,  and  that 
they  be  entirely  under  their  direction  and  con¬ 
trol,  bnt  if  deemed  advisable  that  they  invite 
one  or  more  ministers  or  elders  from  other 
churches  to  assist  in  these  services.  Should 
several  ch  arches  prefer  to  form  a  group,  the 
same  principle  shall  apply ;  that  the  Evangelis¬ 
tic  Committee  be  instructed  by  Presbytery  to 
provide  a  list  of  ministers,  elders  and  other 
competent  speakers,  whose  services  may  be 
secured,  and  that  said  list  shall  be  accessible 
to  all  the  churches  for  consultation  in  arrang¬ 
ing  for  their  meetings.’’  The  Presbyterian 
Ministerial  Association  also  met  on  Monday. 
Mr.  John  H.  Converse  of  the  Presbyterian 
Evangelistic  Committee  spoke  relative  to  the 
bouse  to-bonse  visitation  to  be  made  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  22  by  the  Sabbath-school  Association  of 
Philadelphia  County.  The  city  is  to  be  divided 
into  18  districts  and  137  sub  districts.  The 
Rev.  A.  J.  Snllivan  D.  D.  read  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  paper  on  the  Mission  of  Andrew  Murray. 

W.  G.  Stuart. 

Westminster  Presbytery  was  cheered  by  re¬ 
ports  of  large  accessions  to  some  of  its  churches 
at  its  January  meeting  at  Delta — the  Union 
Chnrch,  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Kirk  pastor,  having 
received  ninety  persons,  and  the  Chestnut  Level 
Chnrch,  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Oalbreath,  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twelve,  as  the  results  of  recent  meet¬ 
ings. 

Philadelphia. — The  Old  Pine  Street  Church, 
so  long  the  charge  of  Dr.  Brainerd,  in  years 
far  gone,  continnes  to  hold  right  on  its  way 
under  Dr.  H.  O.  Gibbons.  The  Presbytery  of 
Philadelphia  has  re-elected  Dr.  Willard  M. 
Rice  its  Stated  Clerk.  He  has  seen  much  serv¬ 
ice  in  that  {relation,  and  in  returning  his  ac¬ 
knowledgments  said  that  only  two  members, 
namely,  the  Revs.  J.  M.  Crowell  D.D.  and  W. 
E.  Schenck  D.D.,  remain  who  were  connected 
with  the  Presbytery  when  he  was  flrst  elected 
Stated  Clerk,  more  than  forty  years  ago.  A 
call  from  the  church  at  Nineteenth  and  York 
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streets  (for  which  the  name  Bethel  was  recently 
adopted)  for  the  pastoral  services  of  the  Rev. 
David  S.  Clark  at  an  annual  salary  of  $1,000 
was  accepted  by  him,  his  installation  to  take 
place  on  the  evening  of  February  23,  with  ser 
mon  by  the  Rev.  S.  W.  Dana  D.  D.  ;  charge  to 
the  pastor  by  Dr.  W.  P.  Fulton ;  charge  to  the 
people  by  Dr.  F.  A.  Horton ;  installation  prayer 
b^  Dr.  Robert  Hunter.  Presbytery  has  an  effl 
cient  Evangelistic  Committee,  and  under  its 
lead  it  is  officially  recommended  that  for  the 
deepening  of  the  spiritnal  life  of  the  members 
of  the  churches  and  the  reaching  of  the  un¬ 
saved,  special  religions  services  be  held  in  all 
the  churches  for  one  week  or  more  between 
this  time  and  the  1st  of  April,  if  deemed  ad¬ 
visable  by  the  Session;  that  these  services  be 
arranged  by  the  pastor  and  elders  of  each  par¬ 
ticular  church,  and  that  they  be  entirely  under 
their  control  and  direction,  but  if  deemed  ad¬ 
visable,  that  they  invite  one  or  more  ministers 
and  elders  from  other  churches  to  assist  in 
these  services.  Should  several  churches  prefer 
to  form  a  group  the  same  principle  shall  apply ; 
that  the  Evangelistic  Committee  be  instructed 
by  Presbytery  to  provide  a  list  of  ministers, 
elders  and  other  competent  speakers,  whose 
services  may  be  secured,  and  that  said  list  shall 
be  accessible  to  all  the  churches  for  consulta¬ 
tion  in  arranging  for  their  meetings. 

Philadelphia.  —  .1  Notable  Censue.  —  The 
Christian  forces  of  Philadelphia  have  under¬ 
taken  nothing  less  than  a  complete  census  of 
the  city’s  homes,  all  to  be  taken  in  a  single 
day,  February  22.  The  army  of  Christian 
workers  who  will  be  engaged  will  come  from 
all  the  churches.  There  is  complete  co  opera¬ 
tion  of  denominations  and  organizations  for 
this  purpose  —  Roman  Catholics,  Unitarians, 
Universalists,  Salvation  Army,  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association,  Women’s  Christian  Tem¬ 
perance  Union,  besides  the  regular  denomina¬ 
tions.  The  city  has  been  divided,  and  district 
leaders  secured,  so  that  the  census  will  be 
taken  with  all  the  system  and  accuracy  of  a 
Government  census.  The  statistics  gathered 
will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  pastors  and 
Sunday-schools.  Well  carried  out  this  census 
will  probably  lead  to  similar  one-day  house- 
to-house  enumerations  in  other  cities. 

MECHAXicsBUua. — Elder  James  M.  Ralston 
of  the  session  of  the  Presbyterian  Chnrcb  of 
this  place  was  ordained  and  installed  as  elder 
in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Carlisle 
on  December  2,  184^  For  the  last  thirty  years 
he  has  served  as  elder  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Mechanicsburg.  The  rare  event  was 
duly  celebrated.  Dr.  Erskine  of  Newville 
making  an  address  upon  the  office  of  the  Elder, 
and  the  Rev.  A.  N.  Haggerty  of  Carlisle  upon 
The  Duties  of  the  Elder.  Mr.  Ralston  read  a 
paper  on  Reminiscences  of  Fifty  Years  in  the 
Eldership.  Congratulatory  letters  were  read 
from  Dr.  G.  W.  Cbalfant  of  Pittsburg,  and  Dr. 
S.  W.  Reigart  of  Salisbury,  Md.,  both  former 
pastors  of  the  church  here.  A  letter  was  also 
read  from  Mr.  Joseph  S.  White  of  Newcastle, 
Pa.,  a  relative  of  Mr.  Ralston,  who  is  com¬ 
pleting  his  forty-ninth  year  in  the  eldership. 
After  the  exercises  at  the  church,  a  largely  at¬ 
tended  reception  was  held  at  the  home  of  Elder 
Ralston. 

Allegheny.  — The  First  Church  entered  upon 
the  new  year  finely,  Mr.  Robert  McCain,  the 
head  of  its  trustees,  burning  a  mortgage  which 
had  been  a  burden,  as  a  preliminary  to  a  re¬ 
ception  tendered  Pastor  D.  S.  Kennedy  and 
wife.  A  handsome  sum  of  money  was  given 
to  Dr.  Kennedy. 

Hoeendauqua. — In  your  issue  of  January  4 
you  make  a  mistake.  It  is  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  Catasauqua,  not  Hokendanqua, 
where  Dr.  Earle  was  pastor  forty  seven  years 
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and  Mr.  Charles  H.  Miller  is  now  pastor-elect. 

I  am  the  first  and  only  pastor  of  Hokendanqua, 
where  I  have  ministered  within  a  few  weeks 
of  thirty-one  years.  Last  Sabbath  evening, 
January  7,  the  Hokendanqua  Church  held  its 
quarterly  “communion,”  when  nine  young 
people  from  our  Sabbath -school  made  public 
confession  of  faith;  six  of  them  being  young 
men,  one  of  them  my  youngest  child.  The 
Presbyterian  is  the  only  church  in  this  place 
of  about  one  thousand  population.  —  J.  A.  Little. 

Riverdale. — This  church  (near  Pittsburgh), 
the  Rev.  G.  P.  Atwell  pastor,  recently  wel¬ 
comed  fifteen  members  to  its  communion,  four¬ 
teen  on  profession  and  one  by  letter.  During 
the  present  pastorate  of  fourteen  months,  forty 
names  have  been  added  to  the  church  roll, 
twenty-eight  having  united  on  confession  and 
twelve  by  certificate.  The  Sabbath -school  at¬ 
tendance  has  also  increased  over  50  per  cent. 
On  Christmas  night  the  congregation  gave  pas¬ 
tor  and  wife  a  surprise — the  former  receiving  a 
handsome  shaving  outfit,  and  the  wife  a  tine 
set  of  Haviland  china.  A  number  of  gifts  were 
also  received  from  individual  members. 

Additions  to  Pennsylvania  Churches. — The 

Kennett  Square  Church  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Chester,  the  Rev.  R.  A.  Hunger  pastor,  re¬ 
cently  received  thirty- two  new  members, 
twenty-seven  of  them  by  profession.  The 
Central  Church,  Uniontown,  Presbytery  of 
Redstone,  S.  R.  Gordon  D.  D.  pastor,  re¬ 
ceived  eighteen  persons  on  a  recent  Sabbath 
— additional  fruits  of  the  present  revival. 
The  last  Banner  says  that  union  services 
have  been  held  at  Homer  City,  which  con¬ 
tinued  for  five  weeks.  The  Rev.  A.  H.  Kaylor 
of  Allegheny,  with  the  indorsement  of  the 
clergymen  of  the  Ministerial  Association, 
conducted  the  meetings,  which  resulted  in  the 
conversion  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons. 
This  association  recommends  Mr.  Kaylor  as  an 
evangelist.  The  Central  Church  of  New 
Castle,  Presbytery  of  Shenango,  received  forty- 
six  members  at  the  December  communion,  and 
on  the  19th,  the  Rev.  Samuel  H.  Moore  D.D. 
was  installed  pastor,  he  having  taken  charge 
of  this  church,  November  1.  December  8,  the 
Wilkinsburg  Church,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Parry 
D.D.  pastor,  welcomed  fifty-six  members, 
thirty-two  on  confession,  twenty-six  of  whom 
were  men  and  boys.  Fourteen  children  were 
baptized,  and  eight  hundred  and  forty  mem¬ 
bers  communed.  This  large  addition  was  the 
fruit  of  earnest  work  by  the  Sabbath  school 
and  the  pastor. 

Hakrisburoh.  — The  Rev.  J.  Ritchie  Smith 
was  installed  pastor  of  the  Market  Square  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  on  the  evening  of  January  4, 
the  Rev.  Curtis  O.  Bosserman,  Moderator  Car¬ 
lisle  Presbytery,  presiding.  The  Revs.  H.  B. 
King  and  William  McNally  conducted  the  in¬ 
troductory  services,  and  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Robin¬ 
son  D.  D.  preached  the  sermon.  Constitutional 
Question  by  the  Moderator,  and  Installing 
Prayer  by  the  Rev.  George  S.  Chambers  D.D.  ; 
charge  to  the  minister  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  T. 
Smith  D.  D.,  LL.D.  ;  charge  to  the  people  by 
the  Rev.  George  B.  Stewart  D.D.  Benediction 
by  the  newly  installed  pastor.  A  reception 
followed  in  the  church  parlor  and  lecture-room. 

Wilkes  Barre.— The  Memorial  Presbyterian 
Church,  Dr.  T.  A.  Mills  pastor,  observed  the 
Week  of  Prayer  by  bolding  special  meetings 
every  night  save  Satnrday.  It  is  expected  that 
a  considerable  number  will  be  received  at  the 
next  communion.  The  pastor  makes  a  very 
earnest  appeal  to  the  unconverted  in  his  last 
church  leafiet.  We  find  this  quotation  in  the 
number:  “The  late  Bishop  Phillips  Brooks 
publicly  declared  that  everything  that  justifies 
the*  efforts  of  statesmen  and  representatives  of 
the  great  political  parties  to  concentrate  pub 
lie  attention  upon  the  great  principles  of  their 
respective  parties,  and  keep  it  fixed  thereon  for  ^ 
months  before  election,  justifies  the  Church  of  t 
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Jesus  Christ  in  endeavoring,  by  similar  meth¬ 
ods  modified  by  the  need  of  reverence — to  pro¬ 
duce  intense  religions  fervor,  and  to  maintain 
it  until  the  people  are  willing  to  take  the 
decisive  steps  which  will  identify  them  with 
the  Christian  profession  and  life.” 

OHIO. 

Dayton.  —The  Rev.  David  Street  and  family 
removed  from  Monticello,  la.,  to  Dayton,  O., 
in  November,  after  eight  years  of  missionary 
service,  during  which  time  the  Monticello 
Church  increased  from  22  to  160  members.  Mr. 
Street  was  immediately  called  to  minister  to  a 
small  Mission  Church  at  Deshler,  O.,  100  miles 
north  of  Dayton,  in  Toledo  Presbytery.  Deshler 
is  a  growing  town  of  1,800  people,  and  the  field 
is  important  and  promising,  but  the  ohnrch 
has  been  so  discouraged  that  they  cannot  sup¬ 
port  a  pastor,  even  with  missionary  aid.  Mr. 
Street  spends  a  portion  of  each  week  with 
them  in  pastoral  service.  He  may  be  addressed 
either  at  Dayton  or  Deshler,  O. 

Cleveland. — The  Old  Stone  Church  (Dr. 
Haydn  pastor),  sends  out  a  calendar  for  the 
year.  It  specifies  the  Sunday  and  week-day 
services,  the  date  of  communion  services,  with 
a  “Communion  Token”  envelope  interleaved 
at  the  right  place  with  the  month  calendar 
leaf,  the  date  also  given  on  the  envelope,  which 
is  to  be  tom  off  and  used.  As  a  reminder, 
tending  to  order  and  liberality,  we  have  seen 
nothing  better.  Doubtless  a  specimen  would 
be  cheerfully  sent  on  application  to  the  junior 
pastor,  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Hulbert,  156  Hunting- 
ton  street,  Cleveland. 

Delaware. — Dr.  A.  D.  Hawn  preached,  on 
December  31,  a  sermon  in  review  of  twenty- 
one  years  of  pastoral  labor  over  this  church, 
and  showing  a  continuous  growth  in  its  num¬ 
bers  and  liberality.  The  entire  expenditure 
for  all  objects,  congregational  and  missionary, 
for  these  twenty- one  years  has  been  184,866. 
Dr.  Hawn  completed  forty  years  of  active  min¬ 
isterial  work  on  November  7  last.  He  was 
ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Northumber¬ 
land,  and  has  labored  successfully  in  Shamokin 
and  Williamsport,  Pa.,  and  in  Zanesville  and 
Delaware,  O.  The  members  added  to  the  latter 
each  year  averse  forty- six  and  two-thirds, 
nearly  evenly  divided  as  received  by  certificate 
or  on  profession. 

INDIANA. 

The  Presbytery  of  Looansport  met  in  spe¬ 
cial  session  at  Plymouth,  Ind.,  December  19. 
The  Rev.  J.  C.  Breckinridge  asked  to  be  re¬ 
leased  from  bis  pastoral  charge  in  Bourbon, 
Ind.  He  came  into  the  Presbytery,  May,  1898, 
and  was  then  ordained  and  installed  pastor. 
He  has  labored  in  that  field  these  six  and  a  half 
years  with  genuine  efficiency.  His  request  was 
granted  and  bis  purpose  is  to  accept  a  very 
hearty  call  extended  to  him  from  the  Bethany 
Church  in  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  The  love  and  good 
wishes  of  the  entire  Presbytery  follow  him 
into  bis  new  field. 


Dont  Take  Any  Chances 

on  an  Inferior  vehicle  or  bamess.  Tonr  life  and  that  of  yonr  family 
depends  upon  their  quality  and  reliability.  Yon  cant  tell  very 
much  about  the  quality  of  a  vehicle  by  timply  looking  at  It  The 
paint  and  varnish  effectually  hides  the  quality  of  material.  Ve¬ 
hicles  must  be  bought  largely  on  faith— faith  in  the  honesty  oi  the 


manufacturer. 
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B.  MOODY,  and  IMA  D.  bANKEY,  hU  Lite  long  associate 
and  friend. 

100.000  AGENTS  WANTED  AT  ONCE. 

Liberal  teiTos.  Kmuht  paid.  Credit  given.  A  golden  oppor- 
tunl'y  for  yon.  Ootfli  free.  Write  today. 

Ptlf  7ICDI  CD  ft  nn  Locust  St.,  Pbilada.,  or 
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ILLINOIS. 

Ohtcaqo. — The  Interior  saye  that  a  plan  of 
daily  Bible  readings,  original  and  unique,  has 
been  prepared  by  the  putor  of  the  Emerald 
Avenue  Church,  the  Kev.  S.  M.  Campbell, 
for  hia  congregation,  and  is  proving  very  popu¬ 
lar  and  successful  in  arousing  a  new  interest  in 
the  Word  of  God.  These  readings  are  desig¬ 
nated  in  the  monthly  leaflet,  The  Lamp,  which 
may  be  had  of  Mr.  Campbell  at  762  West  Sixty- 
seventh  street,  Chicago.  Calvary  Church,  Dr. 
E.  T.  Fleming  pastor,  had  an  accession  of 
thirty-eight  mem^rs  on  January  7.  Of  subur¬ 
ban  churches,  the  First  of  Lake  View  has  re¬ 
ceived  nineteen,  and  Riverside  twenty  five 
members — fifteen  of  them  by  examination.  The 
South  Chicago  congregation,  under  the  Rev. 
8.  C.  Black,  dedicated  a  ^,000  edifice,  all 
paid  for,  on  January  14,  Professor  Craig 
preaching. 

MICHIGAN. 

Yale. — The  Rev.  William  Sidebotham  has 
accepted  the  call  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches 
at  Yale  and  at  Brock  way,  Mich.,  and  concluded 
his  seven  years  of  pastoral  service  at  Spring 
Lake,  on  Sunday,  December  81.  His  address 
since  that  date  is  Yale,  Mich.  The  pastor’s 
son,  the  Rev.  Richard  H.  Sidebotham  (it 
will  be  of  interest  to  mention  here),  was  on 
his  way  to  Korea  as  a  missionary  of  our 
Foreign  Board,  and  about  to  sail  thither  from 
Japan,  when  last  heard  from. 

COLORADO. 

Denver. — The  Twenty-third  Avenue  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  observed  the  Lord’s  Supper  on 
Sunday,  December  3,  when  the  pastor,  the 
Rev.  Francis  Edward  Smiley,  gave  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship  to  twenty-eight  new  mem¬ 
bers.  The  congregation  have  just  celebrated 
the  pastor’s  sixth  anniversary,  rejoicing  over 
the  payment  of  $30,000  upon  the  church  debt 
and  the  reception  of  578  members  during  the 
six  years. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Lake  Ande.s.— This  rural  church  under  care 
of  the  Rev.  A.  S.  Peck  welcomed  two  more 
members  December  17.  It  now  appears  likely 
that  a  new  railroad  line  will  pass  through 
their  region  and  locate  a  town  near  them,  and 
the  Olive  Church,  grouped  with  them. 

Mitchell. — This  church  has  entered  upon  a 
new  era.  On  December  19th  the  Rev.  A.  D.  D. 
Fraser,  who  had  served  them  effectively  the 
past  year  as  stated  supply  was  duly  installed. 
A  large  congegation  was  present.  Five  of  the 
neighboring  pastors  of  the  town  assisted  in  the 
impressive  services.  The  Rev.  A.  0.  McCauley 
of  Bridgewater  presided,  the  Rev.  George 
Williams  D.  D.  of  Alexandria  preached,  the 
Rev.  Thomas  B.  Bonghton  charged  the  pastor, 
and  the  Rev.  H.  P.  Carson  D.D.  the  people. 
It  was  said  that  each  did  his  part  well  but  the 
charge  to  the  pastor  was  so  able  that  it  has 
been  asked  for  publication.  The  outlook  for 
this  church  has  not  been  so  promising  for  some 
years.  _ 

LETTERS  FRO 31  OUR  FRIENDS. 

DK.  COCHRAN  IS  BIGHT 

Dear  Evangelist  :  Allow  me  to  express  my 
cordial  approval  of  the  article  by  Dr.  Cochran 
in  The  Evangelist  of  December  21,  entitled, 
**Maolaren  as  a  Critic  of  American  Churches.  ” 
It  has  voiced  the  views  of  many  of  those  who 
are  great  admirers  of  the  genial  preacher  and 
story  teller.  No  sensible  American  objects  to 
fair,  honest  criticism.  We  do  not  claim  for 
our  people  or  churches  freedom  from  it;  they 
both  need  it ;  and  the  home  ministry  are  their 
most  just  and  severe  critics.  But  I  do  protest 
that  many  of  the  pictures  of  American  church 
life,  expressed  or  implied,  in  Dr.  Watson’s 
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articles,  and  which  are  repeated  in  substance 
by  others  and  furnished,  sometimes  ad  nauseam, 
at  so  much  a  line  to  our  religions  papers,  and 
which  are  made  the  foundation  for  wise  edi¬ 
torials  in  our  daily  papers  on  the  decadence  of 
the  pulpit  and  the  failures  of  the  charenes, 
are  gross  caricatures  and  do  great  injustice  to 
the  cause  we  all  love.  Such  churches  there 
may  be,  but  they  are  not  numerous  nor  are 
they  representative.  Mi^'  ' 

What  does  a  traveler,  even  a  wise  and  liter¬ 
ary  one,  rushing  over  our  great  country  for  a 
few  weeks,  "putting  up”  at  our  hotels,  often 
spending  Sundays,  alas,  as  many  of  ns  know 
who  have  had  pastorates  in  the  far  West,  sight 
seeing,  know  of  the  great  moral  and  religious 
life  of  this  nation  that  is  worth  telling  except 
its  most  external  and  superficial  aspects?  If 
the  “shadow  on  the  American  churches’’  is 
greater  or  darker  than  that  upon  those  of  Great 
Britain,  possibly  some  of  it  may  be  due  to  the 
shadow  cast  by  our  critics,  whose  pockets  are 
lined  with  American  gold.  For  a  shadow  is 
always  cast,  where  the  sun  shines,  by  any  sub¬ 
stantial  object. 

Twenty- two  years  in  the  active  pastorate 
in  four  different  states,  and  unusual  opportu¬ 
nities  for  acquaintance  among  ministers  and 
churches  of  leading  denominations,  leads  me. 
though  I  am  not  blind  to  our  faults,  to  deny 
the  justice  of  much  of  this  criticism.  It  would 
take  many  travelers  to  disabuse  my  mind  of 
what  has  been  learned  by  an  intimate,  life¬ 
long  acquaintance.  — - — 

For  years  I  have  been  a  diligent  reader  of 
the  British  Weekly,  and  greatly  admire  the 
paper  and  its  editor.  But  1  am  quite  certain 
that  it  contains  more  notices  of  Bazaars,  etc. 
for  the  benefit  of  churches,  than  any  American 
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religious  paper,  and  they  are  not  few,  with 
which  I  am  familiar. 

Yon  may  think  my  protest  too  earnest  and 
too  emphatically  worded,  and  so  let  me  in  a 
sentence  or  two  justify  it,  even  though  it 
sounds  egotistical.  I  believe  such  loosely  re¬ 
peated  criticism  is  doing  great  injustice  and 
injury  to  one  of  the  most  faithful  and  devoted 
army  of  workers  this  world  knows — the  Ameri¬ 
can  pastors ;  and  that  it  greatly  increases  the 
difficulties  of  their  work.  I  write  from  a  full 
heart,  and  from  much  wider  knowledge  than 
most  of  these  travelers  possess.  And  further, 
my  first  article  for  The  Evangelist  was  pub¬ 
lished  nearly  twenty-five  years  ago,  has  been 
followed  by  many  others,  and  I  have  been  a 


The  Sunday=School  Lessons 
Illustrated 


By  a  special  arrangement  with  the  S.  S,  McClure  Company  The  Evangelist  will 

this  year 

Incorporate  in  the  International  Lessons  a 
Series  of  Remarkable  Illustrations 
of  the  Life  of  Christ 


McCLURE’S  MAGAZINE  has  had  a  splendid  and  exhaustive  series  of  paintings, 
in  color  and  in  black  and  white,  made  at  enormous  expense,  to  illustrate  the  Life  of 
Christ,  by  the  Rev.  John  Watson  (Ian  McLaren),  especially  written  for  McCLURE’S 
MAGAZINE  and  which  will  run  through  that  magazine  during  the  present  year. 
A  number  of  these  black  and  white  illustrations  which  the  artist  for  McCLURE’S, 
Mr.  Corwin  Knapp  Linson,  has  for  the  last  three  years  been  painting  in  the  Holy 
Land,  will  appear  in  the  EVANGELIST  through  the  months  during  which  Sunday- 
Schools  will  be  studjnng  the  Gospel  Histories. 

These  illustrations  have  a  special  teaching  value,  as  students  of  this  week’s 
lesson  will  perceive.  The  maps  which  are  included  in  the,  series  are  made  especially 
for  McCLURE’S  MAGAZINE  by  the  Palestine  Exploration  Society  and 
include  the  results  of  all  discoveries  more  recent  than  the  published  maps  of  the 
Society.  There  are  also  a  series  of  pictorial  maps,  made  by  Mr.  Linson  on  the  spot. 

Teachers,  Scholars  and  Superintendents  of 

5unday=Schools 

cannot  afford  to  do  without  the  Sunday-school  Lessons  in  the  Evangelist  for  1900. 


CLUBBING  OFFER.  Those  who  wish  to  have  a  complete  series  of  Mr. 
Linson’s  pictures,  in  color  and  in  black  and  white  and  of  the  text  of  Dr.  Watson’s 
LIFE  OF  THE  MASTER,  which  will  appear  only  in  McCLURE’S  MAGAZINE, 
together  with  the  Sunday-School  Lessons  of  the  EVANGELIST,  can  have  both 
periodicals  for  the  year  1900  at  $3.8.’) 
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The  Readers 
We  have— 
We  hold ! 


rtus  is  an  age  ot  education.  No  oiher  nation  on  iLe 
face  of  the  globe  is  so  intelligent  as  ours,  and 
intelligence  makes  a  nation  prosperous  •  and 
happy.  Education  gives  a  young  man  the  beet 
chance  in  life.  The  easiest  and  cheapest  way  to 
educate  yourself  and  your  children,  irrespective  of 
the  schools  and  colleges,  is  by  having  the  best 
current  reading  in  your  house. 


THE  GREATEST  FAMILY  NEWSPAPER  IS 
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Millions  of  people  are  waiting  for  the  authentic  and  official  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Life  and  Work  of  this  great  Evangelisf;  Highest 
commissions ;  credit  given  ;  freight  paid ;  sample  absolutely  free  ; 
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diligent  reader  of  the  paper  from  time  imme¬ 
morial,  that  is  ever  since  I  read  any  paper,  so 
of  coarse  my  proper  training  daring  these  years 
has  not  been  neglected. 

My  letter  is  already  too  long.  Pardon  its 
length  and  character.  Long  life  and  greater 
prosperity  to  the  best  Presbyterian  paper  in 
America — The  Evangelist. 

Fraternally  yours,  John  Q.  Adams. 

Canandaioca,  N.  Y.,  Dec,  26,  1899. 


FKO.M  AN  AGED  READER. 

Since  1834  I  have  seen  and  read  The  Evan¬ 
gelist.  My  father,  the  Rev.  Dr.  P.  took  it 
nntil  he  died,  then  my  hnsband  and  since  his 
death  I  have  taken  it.  Now  at  this  age  of  the 
dear  paper,  1  wish  to  write  words  of  love  and 
comfort  to  yon  all.  It  has  been  a  blessing 
weekly  to  me.  I  like  its  liberality.  Why  do 
Christians  want  heresy  trials?  I  have  felt  for 
a  week  back  that  I  mnst  write  a  few  encour¬ 
aging  words  to  the  paper  that  has  carried  each 
rich  blessings  to  me  for  so  long  a  time. 


FROM  DR.  JOHN  LAMBERT. 

Allow  me,  please,  a^  a  privileged  member  of 
yoar  staff,  to  join  in  extending  my  most  cordial 
congratnlations  (delayed  by  illness).  Tonr 
fntnre  snocess  is  fnlly  assured ;  able  brains,  and 
mature  ones,  true  hearts  and  willing  hands  will 
always  be  at  yonr  service,  and  yon  signally 
know  how  to  marry  them  to  yonr  noble  work 
greater  and  more  important  than  that  of  any 
pulpit  in  the  country. 


AT  HO.MEA.MONG  THE  PINES. 

Mr.  Albert  A.  LeRoy  issues  a  very  attractive 
booklet  containing  personal  letters  from  many 
who  are  well  known  to  Evangelist  readers, 
testifying  to  the  attractions  of  the  well-known 
Pine  Tree  Inn  at  Lakehnrst,  N.  J. 

This  quiet  little  town  until  recently  called 
Manchester,  with  its  beantifnl  lake  is  sitnated 
in  the  pine  belt,  only  a  few  miles  from  its 
more  fashionable  and  pretentions  neighbor, 
Lakewood.  With  equal  natural  attractions  of 
soil  and  climate  Lakehnrst  has  the  advantage 
of  being  a  hotel  which  affords  the  comforts  of 
home,  a  qniet  religions  atmosphere  and  con¬ 
genial  snrronndings. 

Those  of  onr  readers  contemplating  a  season 
of  recreation  and  qniet  will  do  well  to  drop  a 
line  to  Mr.  LeRoy. 


BON  .4  MI 

The  moat  economical  cleaner  and  polisher  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  to-day  is  Bon  Ami,  the  finest  cleaner  made.  It’s 
great  value  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  will  not  scratch, 
”  scour  off  ”  and  “wearout”  any  surface  or  article  on 
which  it  is  used.  Bon  Ami  is  always  used  in  the  form 
of  a  thin  lather  and  cleans  by  dissolving  the  dirt  or 
tarnish,  consing  no  wear  on  paint,  oil  cloth,  tins  and  the 
like  The  saving  in  wear  and  tear  i  n  tlie  articles 
cleaned  can  hardly  be  over-^sttmaifd,  at  the  some  time 
the  cleaning  is  done  as  easily  and  ttiorough  y  as  it  is 
possible  to  do  the  work. 

Besides  doing  the  work  of  a  scouring  soap  Bon  Ami 
has  no  equal  as  a  metal  polish.  It  is  clean,  odorless,  and 
not  disagreeable  to  use.  There  is  no  smirching  the 
hand  s  or  daubing  the  wood  work  next  to  the  metals  toI- 
ished.  It  makes  a  more  lasting  polish  than  any  other 
preparation  on  account  of  the  absence  of  acids.  While 
acidulated  polishes  will  qu'ckly  produce  a  gloss,  they 
also  assist  the  atmosphere  in  quickly  producing  a  new 
tarnish. 

Last,  it  is  the  most  perfect  window  cleaner  and  mirror 
polish  made,  and  enoru  ous  quantities  are  used  for  this 
purpose  alone. 

A  merit  worth  mentioning  is  the  fact  that  it  contains 
no  alkali  to  redden,  roughen  or  chap  the  hands.  Al¬ 
though  it  is  not  a  toi  et  soap  it  is  recommended  for 
washing  the  hands,  especially  when  stained,  or  more 
than  ordinarily  soiled. 
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Leslie’s  Illustrated  Weekly. 

It  tells  the  story  of  contemporaneous  events  and  illustrates  it  with  the  most 
artistic  pictures.  He  who  reads  it  every  week  learns  to  recognize  the  counte¬ 
nances  of  the  noblest  men  and  women  in  public  and 
in  private  life;  the  appearance  of  the  world’s  most 
famous  places,  and  the  scenes  of  the  greatest  historic 
interest. 

LESLIE’S  WEEKLY  is  a  paper  to  keep  on  the 
library  table,  and  to  read  and  reread,  and  to  file  away 
for  useful  reference.  It  is  read  by  more  families  of 
culture  and  refinement  among  the  masses  than  any 
•other  paper  of  its  class  in  the  world.  It  is  the  greatest, 
best,  most  attractive  and  cheapest  of  all  American 
educators.  I 

It  is  for  sale  everywhere — on  the  stands,  in  the 
bookstores,  on  all  trains,  at  I O  cents  per  copy. 

LESLIE’S  WEEKLY,  no  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


PERIODICALS  AT  CLUB  RATES  WITH  THE  EVANGELIST 

Notice. — Attention  is  called  to  the  necessity  of  remitting  prices  indicated  in  the  latest  pub¬ 


lished  Club  List,  as  prices  of  other  publications  "are  subject  to  change, 
credited  only  at  the  prices  last  published. 

Art  Amateur 
Atlantic  Monthly 

Babyland.  Little  Men  and  Women 
Book  Buyer  . 

Bookman 
Century 
Cosmopolitan 
Critic  .... 

Current  Literature 
Hducational  Review 

Forest  and  Stream  -j  , 

I  renewal 

Forum 

Harper’s  Bazar 
Harper’s  Monthly 
Harper’s  Weekly  . 

Illustrated  American 
Independent 
Interior 

Leslie’s  Weekly 
Life 

Literary  DIjEMt  j 
Living  Age  .... 

Lippincott’s  nagazine  ] 

McClure’s 
Missionary  Review 
Munsey’s 
Musical  Courier 
Nation  . 

North  American* 

Outlook 

Popular  Science  Month! 

Public  Opinion 
Review  of  Reviews 
St.  Nicholas  . 

Scientific  American 
Scribner’s  Magazine 
Self  Culture 
Strand  . 

Teacher’s  World 


(  tIfiW 

Youth  s  Companion 


,  and  subscriptions  will  be 


Subscriptions  may  be  forwarded  through  us  lor  any  puoiicaiii 
as  to  rates  will  be  promptly  answered.  Foreign  Postage  extra. 

The  full  amount  of  the  subscriptions  must  accompany  orders 
Subscriptions  must  be  for  not  less  than  one  year, 

•Special  rate  to  ministers,  $4.75. 


Sab.  Price 

With 

Evangelist 

$4  00 

$6  50 

4  00 

6  60 

50 

3  40 

1  50 

4  35 

2  00 

4  70 

■  4  00 

6  60 

1  00 

3  80 

2  00 

4  60 

3  00 

5  75 

3  00 

5  60 

4  00 

6  50 

7  00 

3  00 

5  75 

4  00 

6  40 

3  00 

5  70 

4  00 

6  50 

4  00 

6  60 

2  00 

4  85 

2  50 

5  35 

4  00 

6  00 

5  00 

7  50 

3  00 

5  60 

6  00 

6  00 

8  60 

3  00 

5  00 

1  00 

5  76 

3  85 

3  00 

5  50 

1  00 

3  90 

5  00 

7  25 

3  00 

5  75 

5  00 

7  26 

3  00 

5  85 

5  00 

7  60 

2  50 

5  25 

2  50 

5  25 

3  00 

5  65 

3  00 

5  65 

3  00 

5  65 

1  00 

3  76 

1  20 

4  00 

1  00 

3  80 

1  75 

4  40 

It  on  this  list. 

4  76 
Questions 

be  considered  as  renewal 

lount  shown. 

cals  may  be  renewals. 

THE  EVAJVGELIST 


January  18,  1100 


Sx*OT7crxi.  Bx*os.  c43  Oo. 

PHIL.a„  raw  TOBK,  B08T0II. 

ALKX.  BROWN  A  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 
OOirraOTBD  BT  PBIYATB  WIRBS. 

Memben  N.  T.,  Phlla.,  and  Balttmore  Stock  Exch’s. 

WeboyaadoeUaUAnt-cUaslDTOit-  -r  x _  —a 

ment  Socorltlw  on  oommlasloD.  We  JllVCStlllClll 
t^To eoooonu of Bnnka, Bankers, and 
Oerporatlona,  Firms  and  IndlTldoals  on 
CaTorable  terms,  and  make  collection 

^dr^te  drawn  abroad  on  all  eolnte  In  the  United  States  and 
'ktnhds,  And  for  drafts  drawn  in  the  United  States  on  Forelsn 
oooBtrlee,  Inclodlng  Sontb  Africa. 

LETTERS  We  also  bay  and  sell  Bills  of  Ezchanm  on,  and 

AO  make  cable  transfers  to  all  parts;  also  make 
collections  and  Issue  Commercial  and  Trayel- 
CREDIT,  lets’  Credits,  arallable  In  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Brown,  Shipley  A  Co.,  London 


“The  Leading  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  America.” 
STATEMENT  OF  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE 

vCTNA 

INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

On  the  SIst  day  of  December,  18911. 


/.  McK.  THOMPSON.  P  S.  THOMPSON 

THOMPSON  BROS. 

We  Klre  special  attention  to  the  management  of 

Minneapolis  Property 

tor  non-residents,  aiming  to  make  the  property  produce  the 
highest  Income  with  the  least  possible  expense  until  it  can  be 
sold.  Fifteen  years'  experience  with  the  highest  success  In 
effecting  sales.  It  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  uian- 
egement  of  your  property  write  us.  HONBY  LOANED  at  6 
percent,  on  Selected  FlrstMortgag' 3 Minneapolis Improred  Real 
Estate  at  40  per  cent  actual  casn  value.  References  famished, 
too  Bank  of  Commerce.  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


too  Bank  of  Commerce. 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


WESTERN  MORTGAGES 

and  foreclosed  properties  bought 
for  cash. 

CHAS.  E.  GIBSON, 

45  nilk  street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Cash  Capital, 

Reserve,  Re-Insurance  (Fire), 

Reserve,  Re-Insurance  (Inland) 
Reserve,  Unpaid  Losses  (Fire), 

Reserve,  Unpaid  Losses  (Inland) 

Other  Claims,  .  .  ... 

Net  Surplus,  .  , 

Total  Assets, 

Surplus  as  to  Policy  Holders, 


$4,000,000.00 

3,202,547.53 

76,307.29 

320,600.63 

91,032.70 

171,307.98 

5,157,615.07 
$13,019,41  1.20 

9,157,615.07 


YOU  eiy  PER  CENT. 

CET  clear  of  expense 

from  all  inveatmente  made  by  us,  secured  by  first  mort¬ 
gages  on  farming  lands  worth  three  times  the  amount 
of  the  loan.  We  are  right  in  the  center  of  the  Red  River 
Valley,  and  make  no  loans  without  a  personal  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  mortgageor  and  a  personal  examination  of 
the  land  offered  as  security.  Mventeen  years’  experi¬ 
ence  without  the  loss  of  a  dollar  to  our  clients. 

El  I  AVnCD  9  on  oranu  forks,  n.  d. 
.  J.  LAnULn  &  llU.  (Establlshsed  1883.) 


ANNUITIES 


LOSSES  PAID  IN  EIGHTV-ONE  YEARS: 

$85,641,084.50 

W.  B.  CLARK,  President, 

W.  H.  KING,  Secretary.  E.  O.  WEEKS,  Vice-President. 

A.  C.  ADAMS,  Henry  E.  REES,  Assistant  Secretaries. 

WESTERN  BRANCH,  413  Vine  Street,  Cincinnati,  O.  KEELER  &  GALLAGHER,  General  Agents. 


Life  Annoities,  so  popular  for  ages  in  Europe,  are 
daily  increasing  in  vogue  in  the  United  States. 
When  guaranteed  by  the  STRONGEST  FINAN¬ 
CIAL  mSTITUTIONS  OF  THE  WORLD  the  in¬ 
come  is  so  ABSOLUTELY  SAFE  that  mental  ease 
and  comfort  are  assured.  For  particnlars  apply  to 
or  address  BARENT  H.  LANE,  The  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Society,  120  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


NORTHWESTERN  BRANCH,  Omaha,  Neh. 
PACIFIC  BRANCH,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

INLAND  MARINE  DEPARTMENT, 


jWM.  H.  WYMAV,  General  Agent. 

W.  P.  HARFORD,  Assistant  General  Agent. 
-  BOARD.MAN  &  SPENCER.  General  Agents. 
/  CHICAGO,  ILL.,  143  La  Salle  Street. 
jNKtv  YORK,  52  William  Street. 

■)  BOSTON,  95  Kilby  Street. 

'  PHILADELPHIA,  2‘29  Walnut  Street. 


Assurance  Society",  120  Broadway,  New^ork  City.  Agents  in  all  the  principal  Cities,  Towns  and  Villages  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


Frederick  A.  Booth 

CARE  OP  PROPERTY,  COLLECTINO  RENTS 

RRA.1^  RS'TA.'TR 


SAFEIHVESTMENTSsy|.*'Stkls»k^*£S.VJ’f!l 

Addreu,  nUXI,ITY  liVKSTSKNT  CO.,  8I1TTLI,  W18U. 


**Xffgs  caxi  1x3.  U3e  X.rex3 


PARIS  AND  EUROPE  IN  1900. 

Private  parties  conducted  by  Prof.  Camille  Thnr- 
wanger, 81  Pierce  Building,  Boston.  Pocket  Gnlde  Book 
of  Paris  free ;  send  stamp. 


Melbourne,  Indian  river,  fla.  Visitors  to 

Florida  will  find  Melbourne  high,  dry  and  healthy,  good 
boating  and  fishing,  pleasant  society — churches,  schools,  no 
saloon,  board  with  private  family,  northern  people.  Correspon¬ 
dence  invited.  Address  L.  D.  Ixjckwood. 


An  experienced  instructor  who  has  lived  and  traveled 
abroad  will  take  small  party  of  boys  to  Europe  dur¬ 
ing  summer  vacation  References  exchanged.  Address 
M.  B.  S  ,  office  of  the  Evangelist. 


2  9  YEARS 

Iowa  Farm  Loan  Mortgages 

List  of  Mortgages  issued  monthly.  Will  mall  to  any  address. 

RI^USWORTH  &  JONBS, 

John  Hancock  Bldg.,  Boston.  Chamber  of  Uomm  rce,CHiCAao. 
Home  oflloe  established  187L  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa. 


A  Southern  trip  is  an  ideal  trip 
when  it’s  taken  on  fast  luxurious 


MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  Meneely,  Cen’l  Manager 

THitV,  M.  r.,  a«Ml  HMW  FORK  OHH, 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BELLS 


House  Furnishing 

The  largest  and  choicest  collection  of  High 
Grade  Goods  ever  offered  in  the  United  States  for 
furnishing  the  home,  ft  includes  a  full  line  of 

Crockery, 

China  and  Glass, 

Cutlery,  Silver-plated  Ware, 
Refrigerators,  Pantry  Cold  Chests, 
Nursery  Food  and  Water  Coolers, 
Pantry,  Bath,  Hall,  Cellar  &  Stable 
Furniture, 

Willow  Ware  Brushes, 

Fire  Screens  and  Fenders, 

Coal  Scuttles  and  Vases, 

Fire  Irons  and  Brasses. 


.  ,  ,  1  •  j  l[,Goods  carefully  packed  and  delivered  free  at  stations 

tmins.  Thit  S  tho  kind  they  run  on  within  loo  miles  of  New  York. 

the  Queen  &  Crescent  Route  and 
Southern  Railway. 


Orders  by  aMil  receive  prompt  eed  cerefel  atteetioe 


Through  trains  Cincinnati  to  Jacksonville  daily,  Q.  A  C., 
So.  Ry.  and  Plant  System.  Observation  and  Parlor  Cars.  Night 
In  nddreoeing  ndverUsers  pntronialng  this  Joornnl,  trains  carry  Free  Reclining  Chair  Cars.  Send  two-cent  stamp  to 
eoof**-  •  «PO>*  «>•  pnlsllshow  ™  ^  bIMRAUSON  A-ent  fimeionati.  for 


7n  ;s;“;rv';*«^t"  w  |  RINEARSON,  General  Passenger  Agent.  Cincinnati,  for 

refisiTlng  to  THE  EvANGELUT.  |  booklet  on  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico. 


130  and  132  West  42d  St. 

between  Broadway  and  Sixth  Avenue 


XUM 


OEI 


